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In +his book Mr. Prabodh Chandra has aftomoted a laudable but difficult 
task in trying to present the achievements of free India in a panoramic way. It 
(S not easy to judge the relative importance of events and their repercussions^ 
immediately after they have taken place. It takes a little perspective, a recess 
of time, to be able to judge them correctly. 

Nevertheless, I am glad that he has made this attempt. It is necessary even 
for the contemporaries to try to realise the great events that have taken place 
an d fhe immense task that wo are facing for the future. It is not easy to dispossess 
oneself of past inhibitions and prejudices. We had been brought up in a genera¬ 
tion of struggle and fight against foreign domination. That gave us courage 
and a spirit of self-sacrifice, but it also loft a residue of certa’n defects, the most 
prominent of which can be considered to be an inferiority complex or want of 
self-confidence. \A/e have been so much accustomed to having things done by 
others for us, even against our will, that we have developed a certain timidity 
and an unconscious feeling of our own incompetence in tackling problems that 
face us today. It will be difficult to shed these sentiments all at once. The great 
burden that we have to bear coupled with the results that we are achieving in 
various walks of life will soon drive away this sentiment. But it is no use denying 
that it colours the outlook of contemporary India to a great extent and is responsi¬ 
ble for much of the criticism that we hear round about us. 

The task that faced India after August 1947 would have daunted the bravest. 
We were facing a dark and uncertain future made darker still by the bloodshed 

of partition and influx of refugees. It is not realised thal one of our main 

difficulties has beew that most of us did not expect such a sudden departure of 
British power from this country. We were all trying for it, fighting against it 

and were quite sure that they will have to quit. At the same time, it was taken 

for granted that it will require much greater and powerful efforts on our part 
before we could make them leave this country. But it is now clear that the 
tremendous urge for self-government that Oandhiji had unlecished throughout the 
country had made it well nigh impossible for them to carry on their administration 
effectively. Over and above this, international events moved in such a way after 
the Oreat War that they had to reconsider their whole approach to world problems. 
This combined with a courageous leadership in England made them decide to 
quit while they could do it with some grace. The suddenness of the departure 
created a number of problems. Many people, even important persons, did not 
mentally adjust themselves to the change easily. The illusion that we were still 
living in old times persisted. This was all the more possible because the bureau¬ 
cratic machinery was practically the same as before. The impression of a radically 
new world created by a war and a bloody revolution which sweeps clean every¬ 
thing old, was absent. This made it difficult for large numbers of the general 
public to realise that a real change has taken place in the governance of our 
country. We were also so busy with urgent problems like the refugees, the States 
and others and we had no time to give to this important problem of psychologi¬ 
cally persuading the public and making them realise the immense change fhat 
has taken place. 

As a consequence of all this we are witnessing a gradual and rather slow 
change in public psychology. There are those, quite numerous, who still would 
not like to believe that they are in a new and completely changed country. Many 
vestiges of old times help them in clinging to this idea. A bloodless revolution 
in which we have a peaceful transfer of power including the inheritance by the 
new regime of the machinery of the old poses problems very different from one 
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esfablishad by bloodshed and usurpation of authority. We have not been able 
to give sufficient attention to this important psychological problem of making the 
people realise the difference between the old and the new regime. Nevertheless, 
there is no doubt that now the majority of people in the country realise the 
change that has come over the country. It is necessary to carry on this psycholo¬ 
gical process still further and more expeditiously. The partition which ushered 
in a new and independent India is itself still a debated question. Was it wise 
to have accepted it ? Many political thinkers and some political parties even 
now maintain that we should never have accepted partition as it brought about 
so much bloodshed and misery. That it was a terrific wrench is undoubtedly true. 
At the same time, a dispassionate study of the events leading to partition leaves 
one in no doubt that there was no other alternative excepting accepting it. 
Otherwise, we might have been faced with a forcible division of India by the 
British on the model of A & B regions that they had prepared which would have 
made this country even worse, or alternatively we would have continued to have 
a weak and badly governed country, always disturbed by communal riots and an 
unbalanced economy. Communal parity in administration would have served as 
a permanent deadlock in the way of progress and prosperity. It might have been 
the spectacle of a nation permanently divided against itself. It is easy to be 
wise after the event. Nobody could have foreseen that any such catastrophe will 
take place after partition. The merits or demerits of partition will, however, always 
remain a fruitful subject of discussion though this can now be considered more 
in the nature of an academic debate. 

The consolidation of our hard-won independence and the efforts that have 
been made during the last seven or eight years for economic and social progress 
will form a notable chapter in the varied and glorious history of this country. 
A determined effort was made to overcome the obstacles that faced us in 1947. 
We had to face a triple task. Firstly, immediate relief had to be given to the 
victims of communal bloodshed that had taken place as a result of partition. 
Secondly, the political consolidation of the country had to be tackled at once 
for, without a strongly-knit and stable administrative machinery, it would not have 
been possible to plan anything for the future. The problem was all the more 
urgent as the country was divided into hundreds of units of various sizes, from 
tiny principalities to big provinces, with different types of governments. Thirdly, 
we had at the same time to plan for the future development of the country. 
India was fortunate in having able leadership with vision, courage and determina¬ 
tion. Oandhiji was still alive to inspire us and give a correct guidance. The 
task of rehabilitating the refugees, herculean and at one time appearing to be 
impossible of solution, made slow but steady progress. Under the dynamic and 
practical leadership of Sardar Patel, the country demonstrated a remarkable record 
in integrating the administration of the various units into one well-knit whole 
within the short period of three years and the Constitution of India was passed 
on 26th of Januar*y. This by itself will form one of the most amazing chapters 
in our history. 

It is after these two important and urgent questions had been tackled that 
planning for our future could assume a practical shape. However, the idea of 
having a blueprint for our future development has never been absent from the 
minds of our leaders. The conception of a Plan is mainly due to the inspiration 
and farsightedness of the Prime Minister who, long before we attained independ¬ 
ence, realised that before we attained independence we must be ready witn our 
own scheme for the development of the country, otherwise we were likely to waste 
valuable time in preliminary thinking. He was the Chairman of the National 
Planning Committee of the Congress which did important work in laying down 
the foundations of the Planning Commission of the future. It is on the basis of 
the spade work done by the National Planning Committee that later the Planning 
Commission took up the great task of preparing a master plan for the progress 
and prosperity of the country. The history of the Planning Commission and the 
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work +ha+ it is carrying on is now too well-known and is being dealt with in detail 
in some of the chapters of this book. I will, therefore, not say anything about it. 
But it is worth rennembering that the first few years of the Plan were crucial. We 
were trying a new experiment, we were walking into the unknown without much 
practical knowledge, with little experience and with unpredictable resources. 
Much depended on our faith and our capacity for selfsacrtfice and work. At 
this difficult juncture the inspiration, vision and faith of Jawaharlaiji inspired the 
country and tided over the first few critical years when the Plan might as well 
have tailed completely or degenerated into an indifferent success. Slowly, many 
of the projects and proposals in the Plan began to take shape and with concrete 
results here and there, the country as a whole began to gain confidence in its 
capacity to build and construct. As the Plan gained momentum, that confidence 
increased and now, towards the end of the First Five-Year Plan, we are in a position 
to say that the First Five-Year Plan has been a notable success. In fact, it can 
compare favourably with many other ventures of a similar kind organised by 
other Nations at a greater sacrifice and with greater and more autocratic Gov¬ 
ernmental powers- This Plan has laid the foundation not only of future Plans, 
but has given a flying start for the economic and social prosperity of the India 
of the future. 

Though our Five-Year Plan might have many features common with other 
such Plans in some foreign countries, there are a number of features which distin¬ 
guish it from them and which can be considered uniquely our own. The most 
important of these is the Oommunitv' Projects Organisation. The Community 
Projects are a concerted drive to rehabilitate the villages of India, which contain 
the majority of Indians population. It is an ambitious Plan which proposes to 
change radically the face of rural India. Here again it was the uncanny intuition 
of Jawaharlaiji which initiated this great venture. There have been many critics 
of the Community Projects. No doubt more could have been done and they 
could have been improved, but taken all in all, there is no doubt that they have, 
for the first time in the history of the last thousand years or so, moved the 
Indian village from its static and hopeless condition. A new kind of hope, a 
new dynamism and activity is slowly becoming apparent in the countryside. If 
we take into consideration the hundreds of thousands of villages involved, progress 
in this direction cannot but be slow. VYhat has been achieved in a short space 
of time is nothing short of miraculous. The more the momentum of the Plan for 
Community Projects the bigger will be the achievements. There is no doubt thaf 
this is a novel and remarkable feature of our Plan and is drawing the attention 
of thinkers and experts from foreign countries. 

We are on the threshold of the next Five-Year Plan which is far more 
ambitious than the first one. At the beginning of such a venture which is bound 
to play a decisive role in the further development of India, it is heartening for 
us to know that our achievements up to the date are by no means mediocre. We 
can take heart and learn from the experience that we have gained during the 
last few years. There is no doubt that the Second Plan will give a measure of 
success far greater than the first one and put the country solidly on the path of 
economic prosperity and progress. 


B. V. KESKAR 

NEW DELHI, 

March 14, 1956. 
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T his book is not an expert treatise ; nor is it a specialized study. My object in 
connpiling it has been to present, in broad outline, a general survey of the 
Indian scene since independence. And I have endeavoured to portray the 
scene on an over-all view so that the reader may be able to have a cohesive picture. 
The accent throughout is on significant developments — in the political and economic 
as much as in the social and cultural spheres. The context of these developments 
has. as might be expected, been traced to the aspirations inherent in the struggle 
for freedom, especially in its penultimate stages during the pro-independence 
years. At the same time it has not been overlooked that by themselves, and 
more so in terms of the kinetics they have released, the developments represent 
a dynamic revolution by consent. 

In a survey of this type care had to be taken that objectivity did not get 
blurred by the ideological approach of any particular party. I have sought to 
attain objectivity in that sense, as far as possible. Yet I am conscious that I have 
for far too long a period been a member of the Indian National Congress and been 
privileged to share its successes and failures in too intimate a manner to eschew 
the Congress point of view altogether. As Parliamentary Secretary in the Congress 
Ministry in East Punjab, I have also in recent years been associated with administra¬ 
tion. But it is my firm conviction that objectivity has not been sacrificed thereby. 

Objectivity is, after all, not an absolute concept ; nor is it, I believe, coeval 
with intellectual or emotional vacuity. In any case in the Indian context one 
of the greatest single objective truths is the inseparability of the history of India's 
struggle for freedom from the history of the Congress. The main burden of 
carrying through thai struggle to success fell on this organization. In the consolida¬ 
tion of freedom since the end of British rule in India in 1947, and in the building 
up of the bases of a new re-invigorated India too its contribution has been pre¬ 
eminent, decisive and, in some respects, unsurpassed by that of any political party 
anywhere at any time. Necessarily, therefore, this compilation underscores the 
contribution made by the C ongress and, since attainment of independence, 
by the Congress governments at the Centre and in the States, This has been 

done in the interests of objectivity and not with a view to lending to the 

survey it presents a polemical, partisan colouring. 

We are perhaps yet too near the great revolution that is in the making 
in India today to be able to take a really dispassionate measure of it. Yet if 
I have been emboldened to attempt to do so that is because there is too much 
carping criticism all around, and too persistent a refusal to give credit where 
it is due. By and large this is no doubt a hangover of our past, when our energies 
were directed primarily against an alien government. But this surely is an unhealthy 
trend. In course of my political career in recent years, I have noticed this tendency 
of negative and carping criticism affecting even a large body of Congressmen. 
Partly this is due to a certain amount of disillusionment. Not all the hopes 
engendered during the freedom struggle have yet been fulfilled. But to a large 
extent, indeed to a preponderant degree, the disillusionment also results from 
a woeful lack of knowledge about the solid achievements in various fields which 
the Government, the ruling party and the people as a whole have in recent years 
earned to their credit. 

True, criticism is the very breath of democracy. The concept of Opposition 
in a democratic society is itself based on the assumption that alert, vigilant, and 
responsible criticism by it offers to those in office and authority much needed 
discipline. Popularly felt grievances and injustices would also remain unexpressed 



and unremedied were a community to be bereft of men with critical mind who 
would refuse to accept anything for granted even if it came from the highest 
or the tallest. But unless Opposition and criticism are themselves disciplined, 
adequately informed of manifest facts, and constructive, democracy cannot hope 
to survive in this country. The voice of the people is the voice of Ood, as the 
saying goes. The voice of those interested and frustrated is, however, not 
necessarily the voice of the people. Often enough their voice is the voice of 
Devil himself. This compilation will have served its purpose if it is able even to 
some extent to bring this fact home to the readers. 

Much of what this book presents is to be found in Government blue books 
and a whole series of other publications of the Government of India and the 
Governments of the States. But these publications are mostly specialized studies 
or deal with specific branches of development and of activities. To the bulk 
of even English-knowing readers of this country, they are largely sealed tomes, 
unknown or exasperatingly taxing. That, more than anything else, accounts for 
the yawning chasm that today seems to separate those in power from the common 
man, though the chasm is not there, really. It is to be hoped that the cohesive 
over-all survey which this compilation attempts will, therefore, be found to be useful. 

Many of the articles incorporated in this compilation have been written by 
persons, mostly non-Congressmen, well acquainted with their subjects. Mr. Eric 
da Costa, the Editor of the "Eastern Economist", for instance, has contributed 
the article on Indian Economy ; the review of India's foreign policy comes from 
Mr. K. P. Karunakaran of the Indian Council of World Affairs. Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, 
Secretary of the Ministry of Education, on the other hand, surveys the progress 
in the field of Education. The article on planning is by Sardar Tarlok 
Singh, Joint Secretary, Planning Commission. Then there is a brilliant write-up 
on Our Army in Action in Kashmir by Mr, D. R. Mankekar, Editor of the Delhi 
edition of the "Times of India". Mention must also be made of the article on 
Industrial Development by Mr. S. P. Jain, one-time President of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industries. And these comprise only a 
tew in a series of others that are to be found in this compilation. 

Other Chapters deal with the formative stage of India's democratic set-up 
exemplified by the drafting and adoption of her Constitution, the consolidation 
of the States and the elections held on popular suffrage. Then follow chapters 
that review the broad contours of the vistas opened up by multipurpose projects, 
and the battle against centuries' old poverty and backwardness. In this section 
the article on Seven Years of Congress Rule in Bombay by its Chief Minister, 
Shri Morarji Desai, deserves special mention. Mr. Anil Chanda, Deputy Minister 
in the Ministry of External Affairs, contributes the article on Art and Culture. 

In the preparation of this compilation I have had to rely on the co-operation 
and assistance of many. It is not possible within the space available to express 
my gratitude to all of them. But I shall be failing in my duty if I do not acknowl¬ 
edge the debt I owe to at least some of them. I am particularly indebted to 
Dr. B. V. Keskar, the Union Minister for Information and Broadcasting, who has 
contributed a foreword to this book, and to the authors who have taken pains in 
contributing their articles in spite of short notice and pressure on their valuable 
time. My thanks must also go to Mr. Roop Kishore of Chitrashala, Dehradun, for 
the paintings and illustrations, and to Mr. Kirpal Singh of Rajasthan, for the cover 
design. To Mr. Prem Nath and Prof. Shiv Kumar I am indebted for assistance in 
production. Finally, I must thank Mr. A. K. Mukerji, Joint Editor of "THOUGHT", 
Delhi, who helped me in editing the manuscripts and in looking through the proofs. 

PRABODH CHANDRA 

Gurdaspur. 

March 18, 1956. 
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I here is iin IfLiilIni.n y on rnrih l)nt in a L' 0 \ n nnicni \rlin li 

IS ilic (lioicf' nl lh<’ n.ition " Josrpli lionapaf lo. 

E Kill'i' sfars lia\r passed siin <• indfpeiKleiu e. |)iiriii'.; ihis ])eriod 
Indi.i has w ii ii('s>,e<l lnsi<»ri(. (haiiL^es. ( alaeKsunr and i e\ < ilnli'Miat y 
in dieir inipoii. I'he inosi iniportani anionti; ihein is die ti'aiisier 
of power ain) the i nsia 11a I ion of iln' Xalional < io\ en i n lei 1 1. 'fin- lit 11 ish 

(jo\ crnmenl in India, \\!ia(e\'ei ils tlainis, pio\ed iitleil\ iiKajtal.le of 
]jio\ idin,L'’ eood ernnieni. n<*l lo sjx'ak of raisin^ ihe siaiidauls of iIn' 
masses of die coniiltA. Iiisiead of txet diinkine, in l<“t ms of indnsit iai and 
< n I ( nr.d i^'rou I h of die eonniix ihe\' e,o\ ej iietl fm more than a Imndr'd 
years, die lirilish liad ]jeisislend\ ire.iledan almospliete of feat', dislrnsi 
and snpprc-ssion. 

d Vue. for more than a hnndred \ ears nndta' British rule. India h.id a 
peaeefni administration. Beaei' niLiiied o\(f llie land and ku\ was 
administered as heiwa'en tnan .md man mifh‘r a system of' jin isjUMuh in i' 
which xvas ('nli,i*'hleued and tomjn'ehensix'e. Rtiilwaxs and ielet^ra])hs 
linked the (.oimtre tojreiher. But dn.' [trace \\hi( h KMipied o\ei India was 
mon* a p(‘ae<* of (he t’r,t\'(‘-\ard. I'hon^h the svsnnn of jmispnidenee 
was enlij.!fh lened and compreheiisixe, tlie inle and rpiplii a I ion of diis law in 
ree,ard to personal lihertx was held nif)re often in alteyanee titan oltserxed, 

d’he British eoiueplion of inline,; Inilia w.is of tin- p(di(c State, 
rite <;‘overnmenl's job, .naoidini; to this (onec'ption, was to proleel tin* 
Stat(' anil leave tin' rest t«> otlnns. d his explains wh\ expenditine on 
miliiar) , polie(\ and civil administration syvallowcd njj most <»! the re\)‘ime. 
[’he British eonrentrat<'d on everytlniejt that went to stt (’lei^then theii 
political and eeonomit tpip oxei the i.oimir\, lAerNllmej^ else was ol 
little moment. d’In* econoini< neeils of die jjcojile wck’ eonxiaiieiiiK 
l)rnsh(‘d aside- and samificed at (healtai of British interests, ( idlnral needs 
too (he ‘ Black Man ' w.is eonsidi'red to Be totally itieaj^ahle of' feelin.i^. 
lni[)ro\*einent off)nl)hc lie.dth an<l the j^roy-ision of tmiy i-rsal edni ation were 
thouf^ht of'as hiNiiries wliich n«*<-ded not i<> In'wasted mi the massf-s. d'he 
ehanu;inL{ (•one(-[)tion of public hnanc,' in oihet comitrics iti consonancf' 
yvi(h the idea ol a welfare St.lie', remained mostly beyond tin- vision of the 
(i over nine lit. 
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Diirini*- ihc l<)n|L»’ period ihe Brilish rniuiined domiiuinl in onr laud, ili(*y had a free hand to mould 
India as they willed. I'lu'y did make l)ii> ehani^es and led the country v(rry dillerent Ironi what it was when 
the\ came lua'c* railways, iiaii^atiou woiks, (actoric's, schools and collei>*es, hui;'c government ollices, etc. etc. ; 
all th('S(' arc a slandiniL;' testimony to this lin t. 

\\ \. in spile oi'all these change's, what was the shape of India like when the I'oreigncrs were mad(' to 
(juil the land As tln^y had mana,i;('d to k(‘(‘}) the country a survilt' State, »ov(Tncd by strau<^ers Irom alar, 
her pt'ople ha(.l bec'ii rc'duced to abjc'ct jioverty and vi('tims to other privations. As the educational poliey of 
the (Government had not bcaai e\'cn nominally proi^ressixc, illinaacy was lampaut, uotwithstandinu; the 
in('cptir)n and growth of the ip'cat Lhiivcrsiiies in tin* provincial capitals and the institution of a systtan ol 
(Go\’crnmcnl ('ollej^(‘s. 'I’hcsc institutions only hel])ctl to create a fairly lari^e (lhoujL>h essentially urban, 
mid(.ll(‘-(. lass) literati'(dass whi('h suiU'd the iutt'it'sts of the rulers in nmniin> the day-lo-da\ administration of 
the country. It was <>ul\ im idental that this provision of middle-class cducatiofi resulted in the creation 
of an cnlit»hK'licd botlv of like-minded peo])le all over India, wlio talked the same lant>uat^e, had the same point 
of’vit'w and wt'rc able t(» think in terms of national interests. That such a thini^ would result from tlu'ir own 
nu'asurcs was lU'Vt r the intt'Ution, at least had lU'vt'r been the desire of those who providt'd educational faci¬ 
lities. riu' proi^ress was ev'cn slower in rcsjicct of mcdiial wt'lfart* and public-health nurasures. In short, 
whatev(‘r little was doiu' in the sphere of these activities was luostK confint'd to urban areas. Nothin,t» was 
done to ameliorate the lot of the rural masses who were beiiijL^ cruslu'd ccjually uniler tlu' excesses of” the cus¬ 
todians of law and older and the limitless exploitation by monev-lendeis and the n'actionary landlords 
and talu(jdai's who linined the iuain-sta\ of tlu' (Govcrninent. But India nu'ans millions of unhappy 
at^riculturisls, and not a handful of middle-c lass people who populate the towns. Thest' poor millions 
were n'duced to the* status of'sc'ifs. 

We are t(dd even today that, from the point of ac'tual administrative work, tlu' British (jovernmc'nt in 
India was one of the best in the w(>rld, Bc'st for whom, we may pcrtiiu'ntly ask ? If they built up a power¬ 
ful and Clcntral Cio\criu.uent and an cfUcicnt police-force, that was an achic\cmc‘nt fiir which they can take 
(’redit, but Indians can hardly ^loat over an achicvc'inc'nt which merely strentalhened British rule and 
lightened their grip over tliem. f urther we are told that another achievement of the British rule 
was the unifit alion of India. But an objc(’tive and dispassionate view of tlu* whole process rc'veals that this 
politic al unity of India was achievc’d incidcntalK as a by-produc t of the Empir{*’s advance. 'J’he doctrine c)f 
paramountcy was the means through whic h thi.s change was cfTec ted ; the* assumption of the imperial title by 
Queen Victoria and the Three' Imperial Durbars at Delhi were the external manifestations to the world of' 
the achievement of this unity. T'nity is a remarkably good thing but unity in bondage and shackles is hardly 
some thing to be proud of or even to feci couiplacc'iil about. Unity is strc'tigth. but such unity in subjection 
cannot be calk'd a strc'ngth of the people' ; it only adds to the strength of the despotic government which 
beccimes an even greciter burden c)n the people. 

That the* motive and the achievement of thi.s unity emanated in no way from pious intentions on the 
part of our erstwhile rulers is revealc-d by the* Butler report of'1929, whicli brings to light the c'onspirac:y of 
princely and imj)erial intc'rests. The British as well as the Princes endeavoured to separate British India from 
the States on the thc'sis that the rc!lationship of the States was with the (Grown of England. 'The achievement 
of unity was a conscious process ol unification which had, at least as one of its objec tives, the eflectiv'c 
exercise cjf British authority in large tracts where it was no more than nominal. But soon after the first Great 
War the British authorities looked a.skaiice at the political wisdom of strengthening the movement for unity. 
'They seriously thought of thwarting the proc:ess of welding the whole of India into one country, which was 
the product of a move consciously set afoot by them decades back to achieve certain ends. Hence their 
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ronspirary witli tiu! Indian Princess to disrupt the unity that had alri'udy hern achieved. Put it (ame ratlier 
too late to aeliieve the desir(*d end. riu'y saw in jurowiii^' unity. th(\y;erins of a poic'nlial danL><‘r to the 
Einpir(‘. But the economic*, fisc'al, and administrative* tentacle’s orClc’iitral (io\'ei*mnc‘nt hound the* States 
too c losely to allow any separation. 

I.atc’!* on, c’spc'c ially in the’ninc’tec’u ihirtic’s \\hc*n nationalisjn l(>sterc’d 1)\* this politic al unity nuch* 
a eoiieerled c’d'ort to ehailent»c* alien rulc\ the country was eonlVontc’d with lu^ly measure’s ainu’d at 
deliberate promotion ol disunity and sectarianism. A ])ee]) into that c ruc ial pc’riod o( India's histor\ shows the 
magnitude ol these inc'asurc’s to retard the pace* of our strui;^le f<>r the attainment of Indc’jieiidc’nc e. d hc’sc’ 
measure’s eatnc* as formidable’ obstacle’s to future* pioorc'ss. riie British made* all j)ossible* edlorts to e’ucour- 
aoe fissiparous tendc'iicies and c reate newv j^robleins, c’hiefly the minoritx problc*ms, which cousidc’iably wc'ake'U- 
c*d and wen* to a ^rc’at c‘xtc*nt rc’sponsible for eounle’r-aetiin^ the* nationalist m^e’. d'lu* (*\a^t;ei‘ated 
accounts of the* gravity of thc’se problc’ms, which w’c*re solc‘ly of its own e’reation ^ave*, in its tuin, an 
c’xcusc’ to the* Imperialist power to stay on. It always ,t;‘iive it a pretext to parade* itself before* the* world as a 
nc'utral and detac hed arbitrator kec*n to part with power but unable* to do so fec ausc* of its c cuicern o\ c'?* the 
anaic'hic* conditions that dc‘fac‘c*d the land it lovc’d so much and had sc*rve‘d for so lont>. d he* c lamourluu of 
the |)C‘ople’ for frc'c*clom and dc’inocrac’y was dubbed as the importunate* inslsti.*nce of unprac tical idc-alisls. 

It is pc'rhaps diflicult to take an impartial \'iew of the loni( stay of the British in Intlia. It mijL>ht, how'- 
(‘ver, be possible* to make a rou^L^h assc*ssme*nt. w'cre it nc)t for the psye holoL»ic'ai and other factors which 
are dilhc'ult to W'c*ii>h and measure. J’he Britisli ca.se is that thedr authority establishc’d the rule of law and 
a just and eflie ient administration, d’he Indian ])oint of’view condemns this so-c alled rule* of law as ih(‘ tide 
of'a police state* w'hich was most often turnc*d au;ainst the vc*ry pc’oj)lc‘ whom it was su[)pc).s(*cl to prote'ct. It W'as 
merely the instrument of inflict ini;’ injuric*s upon the* Indian people in the* oarb ol a blc'ssini;'. Other chan- 
i>c.*s c*frectc’cl bv the British also rc've*al on analysis that the\ w’cre broiii>ht a})ont nmre* in the interest of ti,i;ht* 
c-iiini; the* Im[)C’rial sway over India than for the amc*lioration ed'thc* lot of the* massi.*s. d’hc*re w'as, howe*ve‘]', 
nothin!^ strange in tlie way the rulers soui;ht justification for their repressive me‘asurt*s. d'hc* polic y of wise 
rulc-rs has alw^ays been to disguise suc h acMs under popular forms. 

1^’rom the point of view of* or}:;ani/ation for national welfare, the work of the British (dovc'inment during 
their entire Slay falls short e>f what ccjuld have'been Ic:gitimately expeclc*cl from those who ruled us f’or more 
than a century and a half. Industrial development and agriculture were nc'glcctc’d. d'hc- arts and crafts 
of India were .stiflc*d and the general tone of life showc’d no signs of matc-rial e^r psychological improvement. 
Instead a continual proc’c’ss of c:ommi*rc:ial and economic c’xploilation, artfully veilc'd but relentlessly pursuc?d, 
drained away the greatcu* part of wealth from India, thus causing pc'rpetual inisery to the masses. 

Whatever the dc’gree of truth in the British claim of having staycxl hc-re and civilisc’d and bettered the lot 
of their subjects, whatever the degrc'c of truth in the c’ounter-chargc* made by Indians, doubting the bonafides 
of the British goodw’ill, the fac:t remains that the rulers (*onhned their activities mainly to the collection of 
revenue, the maintenance of ‘ peace’ and the derfence of India’s frontiers, the thre-e minimum essentials of 
government, and undertook .schemes ncithc’r for the re-organi/.aiion of society, nor for raising the material 
and moral standards of the pc*e)ple, nor even for increasing the national wealth of the’ country. In short, they 
cannot be said to have undertaken the work of civilising a land wdu’re they continued their hold on one 
pretext or the other. I allirm this for the facts of history w’arrant this view and perusal of the pages ehrouiel- 
ing events of that era readily yield such an itiference. 

1’here is indeed a vital tc’st, a lest wdiieli might well serve as a fairly reliable criterion of judging the gootU 
will or otherwise of the government in power; and that test is no other than the wclbhcing of the people as a 
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wh(ilc. An ohjcclivc application of this test to the days of British regime leads to gloomy inferences. The 
country prt'seiucd a poor and dismal sight behind all the iinptnial splendour, behind New Delhi witJi its 
Viceregal ])omp and pageantry and the Provincial (Governors with all their ostentation, rin* Imperial 
Splendour was in I’act, only a measure of the ])eople's abj('ct and astonishing poverty. 

It is India's glcn'v that there was sullicicait faith and vision left even in the period of the greatest misery 
and gloom to enable her to recover. People abundantly realised that they were the champions of an ideal 
in the fulfilment of which they were not to be deterred by any persecution. The masses under the inspira- 
ti(;n and guidance of national leaders like Chmdhi, Nt'hru and Patel carried on their march towards free¬ 
dom. Pheir natif)nal idealism was never subdued and their faith never grew dim. In the history of a 
people, wiiat counts in the (uid is the acliievement of the p(*ople, the faith that moves them to great deeds, 
and the end('avonrs they make to l)ring in conditions conducive' to a re-orgaui/ation of society lit for man 
to live in. 

It was this heightc'iu'd sense of national idealism and niiflinching faith that brought us to the threshold 
of freedom. And the year 1917 marked its consummatif)!! and fnlfilrnent. It would j)erhaps be more apt 
to say that 19 17 was the year when India was reborn. It is in the eonte.x.t of this recent re-ldrth of our 
motlK'rlaiul that F propose to set forth an account of the opportunity givTii to the people of moulding their 
land a(’('ording to their heart's desire, and of the degree in which they have* succeeded in their attainments. 
A detached, objet tive, and dispassionate view of recent haj)|.)enings is not easy. Whereas the advocates 
and supporters of th(‘ (lovtu nment write its eulogies and sing undiluted h)‘nms of its aehicvt'inents without 
any regard to some of the draw-backs and (*ven blunders, which have betm made, tlu! critics express them¬ 
selves rather more aggressively, debunking the (iovermm'iit for its acts of omission and commission. It is 
very rarely that one comes across a balanced, serene and poised appraisal of what these years of frcM^dorn 
ha\r brought to ns. Very oftc'ii facts are slurred over, or vital things skipped, in order to help hasten ri'acly- 
niade eoncliisions. 'The purpose of this book is rnaiidy to give a clear sense of persy.>cciivc to all the events 
of the peiiod. 

It shall be my purpose in the succeeding pages to bring out clearly the various changes and significant 
developments that have oeeurred in this bri('f period after the ' re-l^irth ’ of India. I shall also make an 
effort to present the true import of thes(' developments in relation to present-day civilisation and their poten¬ 
tial effect on the future of civilisation. Naturally it will be an attempt to analyse and critically evaluate the 
achievements of our National (Government in various spheres of the nation’s life. It is not intended to 1)C 
an ene<nniuin but a detached aj)j)raisal of facts and figures and their significance for us. 

\\r cannot say that these few years of freedom have already ushered in an era of a golden age or a 
millennium. In fact there is no such thing as a golden age which is merely the chimera of a defeated people. 
As 1 have already remarked, the vital test of a Government is the well-being of the people as a whole. Jt is 
by this test that we should reckon the achievements of our National Government ; it is by this lest that I 
have analysed the impact of British Raj on this country. 

Th()S(‘ who expect miracles overnight are merely asking for the moon. They lose touch with 
reality and hard facts. They take no count of the difficulties that confront even a National Government, 
diffcultics that have to be faced, and not merely charmed away. Now, from the very inception of Inde- 
peudenee, it has been the endeavour of the Government to lay the foundations of a stable, prosperous, and 
progressive democracy more or less on a socialistic pattern. It was very unfortunate that it had to face 
enormous difficulties, some inherent and some unforeseen, 'fhe Government had to tackle and surmount 
these dillicidties. At the same time it had to go ahead with the gigantic task of re-shaping the destiny 
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of tho couDtry and transforming society into a living organism. 'J’lic new Cioveninient rose* to the 
occasion and has overcome these difTiculties as best as it could. The results have not always been specta¬ 
cular. But governmental measures have invariably been directed towards the betterment of the lot oJ' the 
masses who had sufTered centuries of malnutrition and disease, wlto had been the vietirns of neurosis and 
psychological mal-adjustineiits, who had been through the stress and strain of innumerable \ ears of foreign 
yoke, and who had been sick ol a perpetual sense oi fear, anxiety and insecurity. Even th(‘ most pimgeut 
critics of CT()venimcnl will admit that in sonu* ('ases its efforts have been crowned with great success, lor 
instance, the integration of what were formerly known as princely Indian States. By anJ large, if oit(‘ 
takes due account of the dithculiies, llie balance sh -et is in no wav disappointing. 

We had a date with Destiny. When tlial dale came India found herself out o]‘ an abysmal depth. But, she 
had not yet reached the Happy Valley of her dreams, she was still as il'on a precipice. The dawn ol freedom 
found the country backward in almost every respect. Agric ulture, the mainstay of tiie roiiniry's ee(»nomy, 
had beeit shattered. The actual tillers ol the land were living in almost sub-hurnan conditions. V'esied uoii- 
cuhivaling interc'Sts grabbed the major portion of what the cullivatoi^s produced with their sweat and toil. 
'rhea])ject niiser\ {)f the cultivators owed itself partly to old-Fasliioiied, unsrieniiht' and unproductive juelhods 
of agrieulttire, but mostly, I feel, to land-laws wltich were feudal and reactionary. Backward as they were,— 
and naturally so because of the accumulated result of many years of neglccl—they could not be overhauled 
iiistanlaneousK'. So the* leaders of the new (iovenimeiit pledged themselves to the immediate abolition of 
Zamindari and of reactionary land-laws. They have* sueceedc'd in legislating for their repeal in almost all 
the States. The legislation gives a fair deal to the cultivator, it also goes a long way in giving him a semseof 
security. Along with (liose measures, new methods of agriculture have Ixrn introduced ; inechauised far¬ 
ming is subsidised by the Government. Such efforts as these have r(‘sulled in improving the cjuality of the 
agricultural produce and also in increasing the total production, thus making India self-suflitmmt in the 
matter ol'foodgraius, on the one hand, and greatly improving the economic conditions of the cultivators, on 
the other, This marvellous achievement can be better appreciated if we keep in mind die worsening 
elfect of partition on tlie food position. Partition left 82‘\, of the pre-partition pfipulution of the country to 
the share of India, but only ()9 percent of the irrigated area. This accentuated the acute shortage of food in 
the first few years of our freedom. Viewed in this light, the results of Governmental efforts, tog»-ther with 
the co-operation of people, in transforming India into food-surplus land, at e really commendable. 

Handicaps and problems were not lacking in the industrial sphere also. Tlu! jute and cotton produc¬ 
ing areas had gone mostly to Pakistan, while the manufacturing ureas remained in India, 'rids pul the entire 
trade and industry out of gear, 'fids dislocation led to laliour trouhles wldch were iintdc capital of and 
fomented by subversive elements. 

But the most baffling problem that confronted the (ioveriiincnt on the eve of Independence 
was the monster of cornmuualism. 'Plie iininediale impact ol the unprecedented communal 
cUsturbances was the exodus from Pakistan of about five million men, women and children who were 
driven to seek refuge on this side of the border. Communal tension flared up from a can fire into an orgy of 
blood-.shed and inhuman atrocities. Tlie machinery of law and order almost collapsed as the services liad 
been considerably depleted by the departure of British and Muslim olflcials. The very basis ol Ciovernrnent 
was staggering ttiid the mad career of violence started by anarchic forces brought certain parts of the 
country to the verge of chaos and anarchy. At the same time, the task of adequately feeding, housing and 
rehabilitating the large influx of uprooted people necessitated the attention and energy of the Government 
from the very outset of its career. The national resources which would otherwise have been better utilised 
for fighting poverty had, of necessity, to be diverted for the relief and rehabilitation of milUons of refugees. 
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li was ;i< 2 ^ainsl tlu'sc heavy odds that the leatlers ol' our Govrrniiieut had to fight. And they 
wen' (juite new to the adiniiuslrali\T syst(*ni. It was lor them a novel experience lo enter the red sand¬ 
stone Imperial Secretarial lo pick up the n'ins of administration afu'r ilu’y had for long been familiar only 
with the precincts (»f Ahmednagar I-’ort, But they had Maming enthusiasm, a ne\v vision, an ardent faith in 
the national ( ause a cause they had so assiduousK nurtured. They no doubt lackerl ‘ a knowledge ol 
clerkship and the diplomatic art of ket'ping olhre but they had abundant zeal and single-minded devo¬ 
tion to the publi(' service ; they set lo their work for th(‘ Joy and glory of it, and not for tin* attraction of any 
monel.iry gain, ddiey p(>ssess('d (|ualiii(‘s which were an ample rccomp(*ns(‘ for their lack of experience in 
mattt'rs administrative. With moxing ehxjuence I^uidit Nehru made the momentous declaration 
on lli(‘ tloor oi'the Indian Parliament : Lmig years ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now tin' time 

comes when we shall redeem our pledge, not wliolly or in full measun', but substantially." And these years 
ol’fn'edom have indet'd Avitnessed a substantial fullihm'nt of these dreanis. 

It is dilhcult lo examine thi' true import oi‘ recent developments and tin* course of events with 
complete delachnu'ut. \Ve suck prejudice with our mother's milk. I shall, howevt'r, ('ndea\'our to conduct 
a survey with the calm curiosity of one whose* sentinn'iils and passions, whose pn'dilections and antipathies, 
an' biased iieitln'r towards the one side nor lh<' other. 1 shall not omit tlu' lapse's on the part of the (h)vcni- 
ment. In short, I shall investigate without |n(;judice ; and I shall sl.ate the re'sults without re^serve. 

Where shall I begin ? 1 sugge'st a simple' l)ul m>ne'the*le'ss vital te'st to the reade'r. Juxtapose the' 

('onditions nl‘lile under the British rule with llu)se e)btaining now and consider the prope^sition whether 
the'se' f('W yeais oi freeelom h.'ive wiliu'sseel the inee’ption of a be'tte'r order «)f socie'ty. While' eluring the* 
e'arlier deeaele's oi'this ce'iitury otlu'r eountrie-s of the* worlel we're' l.tune hing gre'at scheme's Ibi the* alle'viatie)n 
of elistress among llu'ii' masses; while' those eountrie's were' vigoiouslv j)ursuing the im})lt'me'ntalion ol‘hous¬ 
ing sehe-me^s for the f)oor; while the' re'st of the world was rapidly adv.ine ing atie'ael m the' sj)heres e)I' 
edue ation, sanitation, medie al re'lie'i’anel enltnral fae'ilitie's; what were out rulers eloiiig for us at that lime' .* 
d’hev' we're' in ne) way lelhargie; far Irom it; thev were* aetiwly busy in hooelwinking their subje'Cts. 'They 
were busy in presenting the miraeulous peilbriiianee* ol giving us the* se’Usation of moving forwarel, 
and vet at the same time keeping ns within the paralvsing grij)s of ine rtia, 'l owards the* I'ulfilme-nt (d’this 
end, the'y adopted the novel technique* of setting up eommille'e's and eommissions vvdiich preKluee'd le.irned 
rcjtorts, ‘gre'at State documents.' 'The inirriital)le' genius of the* British for e'ommissions and roimnittees 
was highly instrumental in evolv ing ediee ks and balance's for putting brakes to the progress of Itielia, wliile 
other eomilrie.s made- giant striele's on the n>ael te) progre*ss. On the* olhe*r hand, wliat do the activitie'S ofe)ur 
e)wn National (»overniTu*nt during these eight years, reflc'Ct .Xren't the*se (dear indications ol' a certain 
pattern of ])rogress taking shape 

Our leade'is, e'ver since* the* Independeiicf*, have been steadfastly endeavotning lo build, brick by brick, 
the* de'stiny of an irnine'asurabl) great India, h’.ven in this short period they have alivady initiated new'pro¬ 
gramme's and policie s, put new plaiis into execution and achieved eonsiderably encouraging results. 'I’iiey 
hav e not only cherished the aspirations of creators of a ne'vv' and hetler way ol'Iil'e but hav e also exerted (heir 
ntmosi in translating those* pious aspirations itilo eoneacle* ae hievernenls. 

The numerous River X’alley Projc'cls have resulted in the irrigation of vast tracts of land in regions 
where agrieulture* had so long re'mained a mere ‘gamble* in the rains.' 'The introduetion of the new modern 
technique in methods of agriculture* has enhaneed llie produce I'rorn laud thus contributing substantia,llv 
towards the ineome of'the p(*asant. T hese togellu'r with other measurers have, within a short spare of time, 
transformed India from a foexl-delicit to a food-surplus country. This tremendous improvement in the 
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food position rids India of dopcndcin e on odior ronnlrirs idr one (»l tlic vital nrods ofiifr. Also it h;<s madt^ 
the aonhadlurists, wlio arc the real India, prosp(‘rons, happier and more secure than ever l)erore. 

Another consjhcaious ehan.t^e —and cinphaliially a change for th(‘ betten is visible in the work¬ 
ing of tlu* Adtninislrative machinery. 1 lu* older regime hail made* it loo wood(‘n, too ligid, and too inneh 
eiieumbered with red-tapism. 'I’he Irnlian Clivil Ser\'i( e was their maijistay. The I.Cl.S. lK»sses, d(‘spite 
their preposlerons asstimf)lion ol‘Ixdng the truste{‘s and guardians of tlu* hidian mass<‘s, ktiew little about 
them. I do not deny tlieir good (qualities; I do (‘ven admit that the Service tlid, as a whole, maintain a 
c(*rtain standard; though I camiot convince' myself that that standard was in an\ awa\ better than one of 
mediocrity. 1'here were man\ enthnsiaslic and earnest olTicers in this ‘ke'pl serv ice', but tlu'v- had a curious 
conception of service*; for them it was a sei va'ce f)f the' Empire* India came onl\ as an unavoidable' bael se'cond. 
On the whole' they were* self-comy)lac('nt, narrow and fixe'd minds, too mue h in the ruts tf) adapt the‘mselve*s to 
the general pre)gre'ssive envire)mnenl of the time's. Be'sieles, whatever the' excelle-ne e f)f the Se-t vice* might other¬ 
wise* have* been, it was el('\'ote*el to e>bje*e ts de'trimental to the inte're'sis of the* Indian pe'o|)le‘. 'The'y we-re* an 
awe and terror Ibr the pee)pl(' be*e*ause they wie'leleel aut<»ciatic powe*rs, re'se‘nte*el all criticism and riithlessK 
suj)|)ressed all nationalist iriove'ments. The'ir inorelinale* vanity and relusal to lisie'ii to the voice of the- pe'ople 
had alie'iiated them from tlu' eoiumon man. In their se‘lf-eone'e*il they eleeme'd ihemse-lve's to be* no less than 
demi-gods or ‘deputies appointed by the' IauxI.’ 'Fhe' only virtue they had was the'ir capae'itv e»f doing their 
elay-to-day work liiirlv' e'onifK'tenily, though without mue h brilliane e. I'liis was pe'rhaps the only epiality of 
this ‘Priv’ilege'd Servie e’ vvhie h e'e)ulel be* e)f any use te) our le-ade'i’s at the time' ol' Inde'j)e'ueie'nce* when the' 
whole' land was shake'u by the* unpreee'eh'nte'd upheaval brought about by Partition, whe'n the- law and oreler 
situation was virtualK on the verge' of a breakdown, when the* country was e'onfn>!ite‘d with the' colossal 
problc'in of re'lutbilitating the* uprooted re'fuge*es. At that time, our le'aele*rs l()und this service* deple-te'd as 
a result ol the* whole-sale de'j)arture of British and Muslim ollicers. It was mainly due to tlu* untiring 
c’fforts of the* Ck)ugre*ss which, through its h'aders «uid workers inside' and outside' the* (h)V'e'riunent, exc'rte'el 
itself ceaselc'ssly and ungrudginglv' to mc'ct the ne'w probleTiis fac ing the' countrv that we* wc'ie able* te) master 
dilliculties. Ol course, fresh rc'cruitment was made to the varie)us service's te) |)rovide' a si.ablr* administra¬ 
tion in the c'ountry, but this recruitrne'ni was on a wholly dille'rent j)altern. Le*ade'rs like* Pandit Nehru had 
alvvavs realised that in) new order could be built up in India so h)ng as the spirit of the* I.CkS. pervaded our 
administration and our public sc'rvice's. I’he spirit of authoritarianism could in no case* co-exist with freedom. 
It was, thercl'on*, highlv imj)e'rati\e* that the* j)allern of the* I.CkS. and similar servic es shoukl be rc'inoulded 
be'lorc! the National (iove'rnme'iit could start re-al work on a ne*w basis. Only those oilieers who were willing 
to work under ne-w conditions ol’sc'iv ice were retainc'd. In orch*r to provide a scope* to the really capable, 
earnc'st and eflicient workc’rs, open compc'titions lor recruitment to Indian Administrative and Allied Service's 
were* introduced. Phe* me'inbers of these newly constituted se rvic e*s hav e* ac quitted themselvc's e rc'ditably. 
They are* imbued with a /c'al for service rathc'r than a passion foi* over-lordship. 'Phis change in the highe*r 
servac es has tout'd up the elPicic'Ucy ol the members of the* lowei‘ seivices at the* Outre and in the State's; it 
has also le-orientated the* out-look of the pettv ollit'ials. Phe policeman of a de*t:ade back Haunted 
his baton arrogantly; his counter-part of to-day conside*rs himself a public sc'i vant and deals with the public 
in a courteous and civilisc'd manner. 

No sooner had the* (Government linished with the pioblem of ovt'ihauling the administrative mat hinerv 
and stabilising law and order, than it set itself to the task of e'lishriniug in a (lonstitmion those inspiring 
principle's and ideals wliic li w'ere lu'ne clbrth to guide the steps of the new State*. "Phe arduous labour e)f the 
Parliament for tw-o years, e'levx'u months and eight days, produced an agree*c) Clofistitution, and the Repul)lic 
of India w'as inaugurated, amidst nation-wide re'joicings, e)n January 26, IbaO. 'Phe salient features of 
this Constitution viz: the* conception of India as a Secular State, guarantee the free'dom of tlie individual, 
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enjoining on all legislatures and exeeutives to ensure for the people adecjuate means ol livelihood, eqtia! 
pay for equal work, employment, free and coTnpulsor\^ education and a large number ol other desirable social, 

political and (*conomic measures-all these pave the way for a W(‘lfare State. The true signilicance of all 

these stt‘ps will be discussed in relevant chapters in the course of this narrative. 

'l'h<‘ irilroduetinn of the lo'rsl Five Year Plan in I9r)l is a landmark in the history of free India. Foi 
the first time a well-consid(‘red Plan envisaged in the interests of the well-being of the people as a whole came 
into being. It is a far-siglited plan aiming at a gradual but <jvcr-all developim'nt ol the country. The im¬ 
mediate results are alr(‘ady visible and have contributed to national prosperity. But most of the aspects ol' 
this Plan, for instance the establishment of heavy industries, will have a far-reaching elTect on our advance¬ 
ment. A chain of National Scientific Laboratories has been set up; they are still in their embryonic stage. 
But their establishment guarantees that India w ill not for long lag behind the most scientifically enlightened 
countries. This scitaitific progress will in due course* be correlated to the provision r>f greater facilities 
and amenities tr> tlu' average citizen. 

I he luslitutiou ol* National 1‘^xtensiun Service Blocks aiul Community Projects in rural anras has in¬ 
fused a co-operative spirit among tin* mas.ses. Tin* willing participation of the pe()j)lc in these Projects, 
couj)led with the efforts of the Government, has changed the face of the entire countryside. New' pucca roads 
have sjirimg up in regions vvliich W'ere previcmsly without any link with the market places and towns. 

This brief resume is only a bird’s eye view of the general picture of progress made so far. In an intro¬ 
ductory chapter it is not possil)le to dw'cll u})on each and every detail. d’hese will find their true place in 
the relevant chapters on various aspects of our life. Even this cursory glance at the ('ourse of events since 
independenc e sliow’s that our (Government has spared no efforts in moulding India on a soc’/ialistic pattern 

of society-a society in which the w'ell-being of the people as a w'hole, and not the well-being of the 

few privih'ged classes, w'ill be of paramount importance*. 

We can safely v iew^ wdth satisfaction the pattern of change and the* shape* of new tltings to come. 'The 
crc'dit for all this chiUigc goes to the great organization the* Indian National Gongress, It was due to the 
C’ongress that Freedom dawned on our land and gave our Icadci's the opportunity of remoulding it wuth a vit?w' 
to ushering in a new and belter order. 'Fhanks to the untiring efibrts of the great leaders of this organization 
and the w illing co-operation ol its w'orkers, it has been possible! to reap ihc! fruits of this hard-won freedom. 

Like a rniglity oak tree, wnth its massive trunk, its far-reaehing branches, its roots penetrating into the 
f)ovvels of the earth, the Indian National Congress has grown over these years, from a suave dissenting politi¬ 
cal party in 1885, to become the h(*ritor of a vast administrative set-up, d(*stim‘d to give nebulous national 
aspirations “a local habitation and a name.” Its rugged trunk indented deep with sears, overweiglied with 
cnormons r<*sponsibilitics and nndertakings, has had .sometimes inevitably to suffer twusting and even 
partial decay of its remotest branches. Th(!.se minor lapses have often led to irresponsible carping at 
an organization w hose past Iiistory of glorious sacrifices and present record of tangible achievements is deli¬ 
berately ignored or belittled. 

But who can deny that India is heading towards prospei ity at home and enviable prestige abroad. 
From the position of a non-entity in the last century, she now commands a voice in the councils of the world. 
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“Vrl, Freedom, yc;t, lliy l)anner, lorn bnt ^lyin^^^ Streams 
like a ihundcr-siorm ajjfainst the vviiur' .Byron 

T HF^ Lir^e for freedom and self-dcterminaiion is as fmidanK'ntal in a 
nation as in an individual. India’s s1rn.«>\i;le for national indepen- 
denee was the natural onteomc- of this instinel to win complete 
freedom fnnn forei.t^n rule. 'The history of this \aiit>nal Moxemtau has 
hdlowed a cheepnaed eourse since tlu' Indians hist tried to become 
masters of their homeland. V^arions factors liave playi'd their role in 
our march to freedom. Poets, social nd'ormers, (tdnialionisis, relij.'ious 
leaders, revivalists and euthusiastie patriots have all contributed towards 
the achievement of national independence. 

Yet, though it is somewhat arbitrary to trace the origin oj' our 
National Movement to any particular incident or persona lit \ in Indian 
history, it is appropriate to attribute the ^(‘nesis ol our national awakening, 
to the social and reliirious reformers of the early nineUtenih eenlury. Ojk* 
of the earliest relijL'ious leaders of this pc'i iod was Raja Ram Mohan Ko\', 
whose reformist zeal was greatly instrumental in arousing pairiotie instinets 
in many Indians. Born of a Brahmin family whicdi had aectnired somi* 
reputation in the serviee of the Nawah Nazim of Bengal, and equipped 
with a close study of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and English, he was most 
ideally suited to encourage cultural, religious and political awakening in 
India. Although his efloits wen'primarily directed towards the cause of 
social and religious reforms, he may also be given the credit for being one 
of the earliest supporters of secularism in India, which was later !(> 
be the ideal of the free Indian Republic. 

Revivalism had however still not gathered its full monieiuum then. 
C’hristian mis.sionaries in India were still Inisy in their proselytising 
activities. Against these eneroachmeuts upon Hinduism, there appeared 
(HI the Indian scene another great personality, whose ri'formist zeal was 
strongly tinged with a deeper urge to win political freedom forliis eountrv. 
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Allhou^fi Dayaiiand Saraswali was iuirrrstrd primarily in rr-csiablishinc; Hinduism on a Vrdir basis, hr 
made it dear beyond doubt that, no religious freedom could co-exist with forc'i^n rule and alien domination. 
He was the first to f)rodaim that India must be for Indians only. As a powerful bulwark oi nationalism 
and an eml)odimcnt of patriotic sentiments atijainsi I<»reii(n oppression. Arya Samaj has a very important 
place in our natir)nal hisior) and Swami Daxanaud will always be remembered both as a religious 
reformer and a tireless politic al crusader. Vivekananda was the next iinportanl figure who exerted an 
enormous iiinuerice on the xounger generation of India. ‘'d’lH* (.hu'cn of his adoration", observes Sister 
\ivedita, "was his motherland". According to Herr Koh. ‘Vivekananda taught Young India self- 
confidence and trust in her own strength". I n these* efl'orts he was greatly helped l)y such Theosophisis as 
Rlavatsky, Clolonel Olcott and Mrs. Annie Ik'sant who supported ungrudgingly our struggle for national 
ind(’f)eudeuce through tlu'ir speeches and writings. I’hesc* Thc'osophists were gicatly inlerestc’d in the uplift 
of th(* masses, and their efforts were iiiainly directed towards the hungry and down-trodden. In one* of his 
famous dec'larations, Swami \hvi*kananda said, " I do not bc'licwe in a religion tliat cannot wi])e out the 
widow's tears or lu’ing a pit^ e of'bread to the orphan's mouth .... I consider that the great national sin is 
tin* neglect of the masses and that is one of' the causes of our downfall". 

d'h(* Indian Press and literature, botli \h‘ruacular and English, have* also played a powerful role in 
bringing about a general awakening amongst tin* masses and the* int(*l]igentsia of India. Mention may 
ap]ua)priatel\ be made here to a few of those national papers which (‘X(‘rt(’d great influence in moulding 
the public opinion against British donfmation. The Indian Mirror^ 1 he Hindu Tatrioi, The Annita liazur 
Palrikn, The Hen if a lee, 1 he Burnbay Samaihar, 'The So?na Puikash, 'The Sniahha Sannu har, ’/ he Sakklya Prahash, The 
Maralhi Sabodhkhu Pahika, The (iujtali Sanmehar, ‘I he (ionnade. The \ei(' India, 'The Hindu, The hesari, 'The 
Bauifadar'ihana, 1 he Arya })aid/ana, I he Bandhar, I he '////>?//?<’and otlu'rs. Bankim's .Uc////, which gave 

us our National Song ‘Bauch* Mataram', may be c'c)rrectly designatcal as the ‘Bible of' Modc'in Indian 
Patriotism'. All literature of a markc-d c rc'ative c haracter has invariabh influenced the c:ourse of political 
and national events in any country, and India was no exception tc) tins. 

Most of these revixalist religions mox ements were* an exprc'ssion of the national disgust and rt‘aciion 
against foreign domination in the guise* of' (Christian missionaric-s. W'hc'n the* Indians found themselves 
powerless to launc'h any political campaign against the British, they resorted to vc’ntilalitig iht'ir national 
sentiments through exposing the bankruptcy of Clhristianity. Mrs. Bc*sant struck at the root of the matter 
whc’n she rc*markc*d, "In truth, any movement to be strong in India must rest on a rc'ligious basis; and 
so interwoven with religion is the very fibre* of the Indian lu'art, tliat it only throl)s with full rc'sjionsc* when 
the religious note has been struck, which calls out its syniy^athetic viljrations". This explains why most of 
thc'se religious movements had an irrc*sistible a[)pc*al for the* massc*s, and later became inextricably linked 
with political struggle against foreign rule*. It may here be ircalled that the inception of important 
political powc*rs like those c)f the Marathas and the Sikhs vvc-rc* heralded by grc*at religious movements. 
It is, tlierefcu'e, not surprising to note that the genesis of our national movement was also precedt'd by an 
all-pc*rv^asivc wave of religious awakening. 

'Phis revivalist zeal was further accentuated by c eriaiii rey)ut('d educ ationists who were* fired with the 
spirit of national idealism. In IBBf), simultanc-ously with the* establishment of the Indian National Congre^ss, 
was founded the Education Socic*ty in Poona. f)ne of the founclc*rs of this Society sumnu'd up its ideals in 
these words: "\Vc* have undertaken this work of popular (*ducalion with the firmest conviction and belief 
that, c)f all agents of human cix ilisation, education is the only' one that brings about material, moral and 
religious regeneration of fallen countries and raises them up to the* level of most advanced nations, by slow 
and peaceful revolutions". Copal Krishna Ookhale, who was the: Father of the Servants of India Society, 
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(1903), said with equal emphasis : “()ne ul the must auxiuus, as il is une uf.he ,n..st impurtant. pruhlems 

eoufro.Hius us today is lunv t.. supply Kuklanee, at ouee wise a.id patriuiie, t.. uur vuuug men, su that their 
lives may he direc ted mto chauiiels ol hii-h purpose and earnest endeavour, in the scrviee of the .Motlier- 
land. I o sustain, on the one hand, the pure im])ulses and fteneroiis eiithusiasms of voiith. and on the other 
to instil into yoiiii!.- minds due sense olproportion and of responsihility and a eorreet realisation of the true 
needs ol the country—this can never he an easy task, and in the jncsent class of India, it is heset with 
extraordinary dimeiillies'’. It was in these eircaunstances, when discontent was j,o-owin,i^ into disalfeciion, 
that the Indian .National Congress, the most potent weapon of our national struggle |i>r freedom, appeared 
on the pohtieal seene. Hut helore tracing the origin and growth of the Congress, it should heniore 
a|)propriate to reler to aiK.ther great lacior which was respoiisihle for the deeplv ingrained disgust of the 
Indians against their rulers. We may here refer to the economic discontent which was universally prevalent 
ain<ni,i»si all classics of Incliaii.s, 


I hr (Irinon of initanploxmrni, and th(‘ hii-hly provoralivc' piTlrrciuial trraiiiinii L*ivrn to the* English 
traders ill India, were n-sp()ii.sil)le Idr lannin.i»- the flaiiie (if Indian National strno-^le. For one reason or 
an()th(-r, Indian siatesnien were firinK convineed that the Hritish rulers were exelnsively inUT(^sted in 
exploiliiit' India fiir their selfrsh eoininereial interests. British doniination over India, it now hecaine 
elear, was basically a form of eeonoinie imperialism whose sciiip was designed to .sque<v.e the inaximnm 
eeonomie advantage lor th(' Englishimm. In the words of Mr. Wilfrid Seawen Blunt (writiin^ in 
1909), ^^'\reordini>- to Indian opinion, the viee of Indian Einanee lies in th(‘fact that in India the Einanee 
Minister looks prineipalK to the interest not of India but ol'England. 'Ewo English intiaests have to be 
served first : the Auy;lo-Indiau Administration and English Trade". 'The well.kn(.)wn eivilian, Sir llenrv 
j.S. (lotion, ob.served in lOdf): “’Ehere is no great harm in saying that the land belongs to Stal(', when 
the State is only another name for the people; but it is very dilhuent, when the Stan* is represc'uied bv a 
small minority of loreigners who disburse nearly one-third of the revenues re('eiv(*d from the land on the 
remunerlion of their own servants and who have no stake in the Ibrtunes of the eountry". There were thus 
eertaiu sincere hearts e\’(ai amongst the British who recognized the Jalsity of th(*ir [)osition in India. 
Amongst those who weia* genuincK moved by the pitiable conditions of tin' sulTering masses in India 
were missionaries like Dr. Macnicol, who wrote frankly and unreser\edly : “It is not that we ha\'e not 
wa)n th(’ hearts of this people; we have not even satisfied their hunger. 'Ehe one aim that Britain sets before 
her.sell’in the government of lands like India and Egypt is the bringing to tluan of a maKTial content. If she 
has failed to accomplish that, we can boast of no succc'ss, and certainly m India she has not succeeded". 

Some of these causes had already been irsponsiblc for the great war of national independence which 
unleashed in Ida? the dormant national bittenic^ss and angcu' against the British. Eor obvious reasons th(‘ 
British historians have always cho.seii to designate this gn at national uprising as a \Sepoy Mutiny’. Although 
this national revolution was ‘crushed’ by the iron-heeled rulc'rs, its impact on the national mind was loo great 
to be efl'accd so soon. 1’he Indians could newer forgeU th.at they had once led an armed revcTition against 
the British might and won certain concjuests. 'This national fnv, w hich remained smouldering since 1858, 
later on assumed the form of constitutional struggle against the foreign rule' in India. I’hc birth of Indian 
National (longix'ss in 1885, was the culmination of this course ofexonts. 

1’he passionate claim of the Eurojieans to predomitiance came since the first war of independetice in 1857 
to be challenged by the* passionate claim of the Indians to ecjuality. In 1881, Dewan Rangaeharv ( 1881-1888) 
organized a Reprc^sentalive AsscunbK iti Mysore* State' wdiose purpose was to de\'ise a popular inac hinc'rv with 
a view to bringing the masses into clo.ser co-operation with administrative machinery. A coufde of vears 
later, a group of Bengal political workers, under the leadership ol' Surendranath Banerjea, initiated a move for 
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ihv creation of a National Fund, which led to the holding of a National Conference in Calcutta from 
December 28, to December 30. In Marcli 1883, a distinguished British Ofliccr, Allan Octavian Hume, who 
had resigned his service in 1882, addressed an open letter to the graduates of the Calcutta University, iiwi- 
ting them to form an organization ‘dor tlie mental, moral, social and political regeneration ol the people of 
India a little army sui generis indiscipline and etpiipment"’. Tliis lett('r exercised a profound influence on 
all (‘iilightened Indians, and in response to this sincere call, representatives from all over India decided to 
“form theniselv('s into a group of provisional committees, men from dilferent towns to win others, each in his 
place, and to meet later for further consullation'’. These were the force's that ushered into the political arena 
the Indian National Congress, which was destined to win complete independence uiuh'r the leadership ol 
Mahatma Cnndhi. Words cannot describe the sincerity and indomitable courage of Allan Hume, who is 
imw known as the “Father of tfie Indian National Congress”. H(‘ was motivated by a sincere conviction that 
no grc'at ('mpir(‘ could liase hrin foundations without first winning the comj)lete (‘onfidence and co-operation 
oi'its subjects. Ht‘ ])laced his untiring seix ic es at the disposal of the Indian National Congress, and never failed 
t(i warn “tlu' British [)ubli(' against all possible misrepresentation, suspicion and distress to which the new 
f)rganization was naturally exposi'd”. 

It is ob\ ionsly not possible to render a detailed account of the history of the Congress which embodied 
every possible aspect of our national aspirations. In its eailier phast' tin' Congress was merely interested in 
asking for greater represt'nlation of the Indians in the Britisli Administration in India, but as its prograrnmt' 
attracted general attention of tlie masses, it began to arouse the suspicion of the British rulers, who were now 
determined to create dissensions amidst its ranks. 

We may here add a word aliout tlu' Muslim altitude towards the (Jongn'ss. Sir Saiyad Ahmad 
(1817-1898), w'ho had established hiinsell’as an undisputed leader of [\w, Muslim community in India, 
l.)clieved that Muslim interests could not be safe with the Congress. lie therefore tlecided to keef) his com- 
munitv away from the Congress, and in 1888 even founded the ‘Patriotic Association' as a coimterblast to the 
Congress. This w'as followed, in 1893, by tlie Upper India Mohamniadan Association. This does not imply 
that all Muslims acc(*pted Sir Saiyad as their leader and left the Congress fold to serve exclusively sectarian 
interests. However, the seeds of dissension had been sown, and later, under the leadership of Mohammad 
Ali Jinnah, a majority of the Muslims were to form themselves into a political party -the Muslim League, 

Let us, Innvever, first (’ornplele a general review of the first phast* of the national struggle under the gui- 
tlance of the Indian National Congress. 

The year 18!)2 forms a significant critical moment in the history of national indepeiuh^nce. 
This was the time when extremism and ti'rrorisin raised their ugly head. Some of the factors 
ri'sponsible for this f)utburst of violence were (a) the defeat of Italy by Aliyssinia in IHflb and more es¬ 
pecially ol Russia by Japan in 1905; (b) tlie atlaiimient of national uiiificatiou and freedom in Italy under the 
distinguished leadershij) of Mazziiii, Garibaldi and Cavour; (c) the irresponsible and repressive acts of the 
British bureaucracy in India, including the partition of Bengal in 1905 and a significant incn'ase in military 
expenditure. Such national calamities as plague and famine w'ere also instrumental in causing universal 
provocation amongst the suffering masses. d’o crown all, British arrogance against Indians in all 
spheres of social contact and more particularly the humiliating treatment meted out to Indians in Transwal 
and Natal, a weakened India into a realization of the imperative net;d to wrest freedom from foreign rulers. 

A feeiile instalment of reforms annoiineed by the Act of 1892 did not quench the thirst of young Cong- 
n'ssites for self-determination. At this moment 'Filak raised his fiery voice to represent national grievances 
against foreign oppression. In view of his outspoken declarations, he was charged with inciting violence and 
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sedition and clapped heliind the bars. But through his iniprisonrntMU he became a martyr in the eyes til'tlic 
people, and Hind Kisari^ his national paper, continued to wi(*]d an enormous intliu*n('<' on all ituliaiis. When 
in 1905 the CJovernment announced its intention to partition Bengal, all patriotic Indians felt rudely shocked 
to see the British policy ofdivide and rule reaching its utmost limits. 'The int(’ntion of the rulers was obviously 
to “drive a wedge between the two communities and to ('reate a lU'w Mohammadan prox ince in which the 
(iov'crnment was to be conduct(’d on the basis of credal din'erence”. A prol(‘st cam|)aign was lainu'lu'd in 
August 1905, and it was decided to a])stain from purchasing British goods so long as the ])artition n^sohition 
was not withdrawn. But in spite of popidar verdict against this announcement, the British did not budgt‘ 
an inc h from their programme of flouting national sentimetUs. 

Under the. j)rovocation of tin* British reactionary measure's, the younger nationalists I’ormed themselve'S 
into a revolutionary party under the leadership ofBarindra Kumar Uhos(', youngei brotlier ol'Aurobindo 
Cdiose, and Bhupendra Nath Dutt, the only brother of X’ivekananda. rinough ilieir paj’X'is, such as 
The Saridhya (The Twilight) and Ihe Tui\antar ('riie Transition ol' Ages), they incited the younger generation to 
violent methods of s(‘ekLng redn'ss for the humiliations and wrongs perpetrated upon the Indian masses, 
(lovernment officers were warned, with murders, and secret socii‘ti(‘s were lijrmed to organi/e aimed attacks 
on important Britons in India. "Uie (iovernment on the other hand did not spare' any efforts to crush under 
its iron heel all such n'volulionary parties. Sardar Ajit Singh and Lala Lajpat Rai were deported to Man¬ 
dalay and the Seditious Meetings Act was passed on 1st .November, lf)07, to liirther curtail fivedom fTspeech 
and association. 

It is here proper to pay tribute* to those Indians who were sent into exile by the British authorities, or 
those who voluntarily left their Motherland to seek employment and freedom in alien countries. 

Most of these Indians abroad \v('re treated as pariahs in foreign (ountries but tlu'V could not return to 
their hoiiK'land which they had left in quest of employment. During tin* early years ol' the 20th C(*nlury the 
Canadian Government was in bad need of ( heap labour for its timber mills and other developtnent schenu's. 
Since the terms ollerc'd wviv lucrative, many thousaTids of Indians, mostly Punjabis, offered their servie'es as 
manual laboun’is in Canada and America. When the inllux of these immigrants became continuous, the 
C-kuiadian Government b(*gan to impose restrictions on further inflow of Indians. But those who ahvady 
found themselves on foreign soils, took advantage of their freedom to organize themselves into a political 
organization to support the cause of national struggle at home. It was as a l esult of these efforts that Lala 
Ilardayal and other Indians in America and Canada starU'd a political yxirty named Chular Party with 
the object of fomenting an armed revolution in India to throw off the foreign yoke. Lala Hardayal and 
Bhai Parmanand, who were in America during this period, became the pioneers of this revolutionary party. 
Soon after, bram hes of the Gadar Parly sprang up all over America and Canada. When the First 
World War was about to start, it decided to bn^ak into an open rebclli(jn. Mr. Kartar Singh Sarabha, 
Pandit Jagat Ram Harianvi, Babu Tarak Nath Dass, \\G. Pingley, Khan Kh(.)ji, and many otlu'r Indians 
offered their sc'ivicc's ungrudgingly in the cause (jf national independence. In California, Baba Jawala 
Singh, Bhai Sobha Singh and Baba Rur Singh undertook to recruit more volunteers and raise funds for the 
Gadar Party, In June 1913, representatives from various parts of America met at Sacraments, the 
Capital of California. At this meeting Lala Hardayal gave the clarion call for the national struggle and re¬ 
solved to start a paper called The Hindusihan Gadar under his editorial guidance. The paper fiercely exp(jsed 
the anti-Indian policies of the American and Canadian Governments and won many a sympathetic' supporter 
for the cause of Indian independence. As a result of these revolutionary activities, Lala Hardayal was arrested 
in March 19H, but was later released on a thousand dollars bail. Fearing that he may not be handed over 
to the Indian Government as a political agitator, the leading members of the Gadar Party advised him 
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('Srape to Swii/crlaocl. Wlu‘n tlu* War slarUal. iKo Oailar Party was only niiu' inoiilhs old and had not \t*( 
hern propcaK or.i»’ani/.<‘d in Malaya, Sin^‘a|)or(‘ and oth(*r Far FasU'rn Clonntries. ^’el, in s])ile ol’all (Govern¬ 
ment restiic tions on their moxements, hundreds of Indians abroad armed with unimj)eat4ial)le national 
i(’r\’onr, sailed lor India on a Japanese shi]i ealletl rnsa Marn. But in India llu‘y were hc'traytnl by one ol 
their compatriots, Sardar Kii pal Sinnh, who diselos(‘d all seer<’l information to the Indi;m (iov ernnH'iit. 

Dnrin.t’ lh(‘ ja-riod under re\'i(‘\\, (pjiU' a lariL>e immber of Indian slndents Inul joinetl iht* EnrojX‘an IJni- 
\(Msities. 4’he racial arroi^anee oi'the lai^lish, the eolom-bar ami a nnmix’r olOthf'r iiictors wme r('Sj)onsible 
lor m'i;in,L; theii minds to continue lh(‘ strut;,i;le lor the* libcMation of their motlunland. A number of secret 
soei(‘ties were started to publish propa,t;anda literatmc* on behali of Indian Independence Mo\’em(*tit and dis¬ 
tributed in dilleieiil Western C-onnlii(‘s. Krishanji \‘erma was th(‘ lonnder ol'thc' sc'crel soeicMy in Kiu^iand 
and h(‘ \oiced the feelini;s of r(‘surL>ent India in many pamphh'ls. He \vas joined by Madam Hama, a 
l^arsc'c lad\ from India, Kanaji of Jamna,t;ar State' and Shri \M). Sav arkar, who published his f.imons book 
77/r W nr oj hulrpvndrni c while he was a student in London. In 1M()7 Mr. Madan l.al Dhint’ra, a student from 
Amritsar, shot dc*ad Clnr/on \\\llie forsj)\ini; over th<‘ Indian studemts. 1 h‘ mounted to tlu' ,gallows with a 
sinih’ on his face while, \M.). Sa\ arkar, to^etfier with his c (orevolntionaric's escaped to France. 

After the failure in 19!21 of the iion-co-operatioii movc'inent, India was all a,t;o|L; with rt'volniionary zeal 
which was sj,)readint; like* wild fire all over the eoimtry. In 192 1 (Gof)i Nath Saha was ltant((*d in Halcntta and 
in the Punjab a militant group of Babbar Akalis broke into n'volutionary acti\'ities. Six ol' them ascended 
the sc allold while! others wc'ri* killed in I'ourse of elashc-s with the forc es ol' the' (iox ca iiment. Shri Kam 
Raju from Andhra, an ex-no]i-co-o])erator, had organized an armc'd following to li.ghl iht' rc'gnlar military 
forces against whom he waged a war for ovct two years until he was shot in an encounter. In the U.P. 
the revolutionaries raided (iovernment 'J’reasury and through other violent actix ities struck tc'iror into the 
minds of the British, Fhe later revolutionary activities of S. Bhagat Singh and (diandra Sekhar Azad ate 
house-hold legends now. 'The story of the Hhittagong rebels is ccpialK wc'll-known. 'Phre e District 
Magistrates of Midnapore and several oth(*r high (Government Olhcc'rs were killed. Similar attcanpts 
were made on the life of the Editor of the Slnhsjnatu the Police Ciommissioner, Sir (iharles Fegart, 
and the President of the Luropc'an Association. A Bengal graduate. Miss Bina Devi, was sentenced 
to 10 years for shooting at the Provincial (Governor. Such, in brief, is the story of the ins|)iring 
deeds of the Indian revolutionaries who remainc-cl a running sore l()r the- British (Govcanmciit. It 
is an exciting story ol indomitable courage and selfless sacrifice'. Hundreds and thousands of India's youth 
moimted the gallows with a smile* on their fac’es or died in obscurity man)of them in foreign lands. But 
can their glory c’ver fade into nothingne*ss 

“ Fhey shall not grow old, as we* that 
are left grow old, 

Age shall not weary them, 

nor the years e:e)neiemn; 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We shall remember them.” 

It is not possible to follow in detail the undaunted campaign of the Indian patriots who fought 
and lost their lives in the cause of their motherland. Wherever they went they carried the torc h of freedom 
with them and ne!V'er wavered cjr shrank in the fac e of repre.ssive govi'rnment measures. 

India was burning with xiolent zeal in the second dc*cade of tin* twentieth century when Mahatma 
Gandhi appeared on the scene to lead India’s destiny. He injected into the patriots a sense of re.sponsibility, 
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s()l)riety anti provoked them into disjjassionaU'* analysis, Eventnally this wizard hronii^lit about nnpreeedeiitt'tl 
national awakening and (‘arm'd the sol ri(jiu‘t oi tlu' Mahatma. Ht* was (h‘siined to command the Indian 
political stage till independf'nce, 

I he all-India agitali(»n against die Rowlatt Acts crealt'cl the atmos])here for xMahatma (landlii s 
dnt'vitabh* Icath'rship in 1919. 1 lu'se Acts altemj)l(‘d to perpetuate' the exlraoidinary ri‘pressi\'(‘ powt'rs, 

conlerrcd 14)011 the (iovernment iluring the War, Tor disregarding normal legal jirocedurt' and enrorcing im¬ 
prisonment without trial, (landhiji launched a jiassive* re'sistamc rnovtanent in piotc'st against these acts 
and thereafter folloucd an avalanche of mass demonstrations and strikes eva'iywlu'n'. 

But before we attempt to e\ahial(‘ Mahatma (hmdhi’s earliest contribution to the Indian National 
politics, it should be inti'iestiiig If) recall ikindit Jawaharlal Ne'hru's description of this saint-statesman who, 
amidst violence and bloodshetl, ])ointed towards different horizons, and spokt' a language that many tould not 
coinprt'hend at that monu'nl. 'To (juote Nthru : “lie also joined his voices to the univeisal outerv. But this 
voice was some-how different from the <nhers. It was cjuiet and low, and yet it could be heard above the 
shouting ofbhe multitude*; it was soft and ge'iitle, and yet there seemed to be'ste'cl hidtlen away somewhere' in it; 
it was ('ourteoLis and full of appt'al, and ye't tlie-re was some'thing grim aiul frightening in it; eve-rv word was 
full of meaning and seemed to e arry a (h*adly earnestne-ss. Be'hind the* language of peace and friemdship 
there w'as peiwe'r and the epiivering shadow of ae tion and a determination not to submit to a wrong. We 
are familiar with that voice- now;. . . . Ihit it was new to us in f'ebruary and xMareh 1919; we- diel not epiite* 
know'what to make of it, but \vv were thrilled. I 1 iis was something ve-ry differe nt fiom our noisy politits 
of condemnation and nothing e-lse*, long s})(‘(!e'hes ahvays e-nding in the- same' futile' and ineffective re’se>lulion.s 
of protest which nobodv took v ery seriejusly. 'This was the* politie s e)fa(‘tion, not e>f talk”. 

Under Mahatma Ciandhi's leach'rshi]) the popttlar agitation swelle-d into larger dimensions and there 
was not a se)ul in Inelia who elid not respond to his call for sacrifice*. India demonstrated her national disgust 
over the* (iovernment Acts through her observance of Saiyagraiia, all-India hartals and comjjleie sus])ension 
of business. 'The (h)\’e:rmnent retaliatf'd by resorting to brutality and indiscrijuinalc atroe iiies on the unarmed 
and the innocent, 'fhe'ugliest mark e)n the* rece)rd of British (jovernmenl in India would ahvays be the 
ruthless firing at Jallianwalla Bagii, Amritsar, under the orders of (iene'ral i))'er, who late-r e>n be'came 
a symbol e)f British callousness anel beasth inhumanity against the Indians. His troops hreel l.btH) rounds 
of amjniinition into the peae-eful e rowd which had no ineajis of (’scaj)e. Even according to oflicial data of 
information, 379 perse)ns were massacred in cold blood, with l,20f) we)unded lying utieare’d for on the ble)od- 
stained lawns e)f Jalliainvala Bagh, with hungry vultures casting their ominous shade>w’s overliead. Martial 
fiaw' was clamped on the Punjab anti the subsecjuent course of events shows a series of gruesome hangings, 
mass-killing, aerial bombardincnts, while the courts in India rained death on non-violent political agitators. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Uonnaught, who inauguratt tl tht' 19!9 Reforms, rightly observed, “'riie sha¬ 
dow of Amritsar has lengthened over the lace of fair India. . . .No one can deplore those events more intensely 
than I do myself. . . .As an old friend of India, 1 appeal to you all, British and Indians, to bury along with 
the dead past the mistakes and rnisund(‘rstandings of the past; to fiargive where you ought to forgive and to 
join hands and to work together to realize the hopes that rise from today.” 

But wdtereas India, in consonance with her illusirious traditions of forgiveness, extended her hand of 
friendship tow-ards the British, the rulers once again failed to grasp it. 'The hopes that the Duke of Uonnaught 
had htintly aroused W'ere dashed to the ground. But this time the Congrcssit(!S were not alone bexause 
embittered by the part played by the Britons in the defeat of'Eurkey and the dismemberment of the Turkish 
Empire in the First World War, thousands of Muslims now joined the Congress fold, d’he defeat of and 
dishonour to Turkey had hurt profoundly the religious and historical sentiments of the Muslims and 
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provoked llicrn into adopting an aggressive anti-British attitude. The two Ali Brothers, Mohammed, Ali and 
•*>haukat AiU and Maulana Abut Kalam Azad launched a mass Muslim movement known as the.Khilafail; 
movement. r - 

Meanwhile great discont;ent prevailed also among the industrial workers, particularly, pf the Bombay 
Miljs^ who went on strike at the beginning of 1919 for over six months. 

The atmosphere, already heavy with Government atrocities in the Punjab, was fully dHarged when 
the Khilafal Movement Ix'gan. Mahatma Gandhi saw in the Khilafat movement **an opportunity of 
uniting Hindus and Muslims as would not arise in a hundred years**. His whole-hearted support for the 
Khilafat cause brought about an'‘unprecedented fraternisation between the Hindus and the Muslims.” 
I his historic concord between the two rival coininunitics released powerful political energies. The pppuiar 
response was so great that nearly two-thirds of the voters abstained from participating in the elections to the^ 
(councils held in November 19.20, and an enormous number of students left their, institutions to take active 
piirt in die national agitation against foreign rule. It was at this moment that two distinguislied lawyer.^,, 
Deshbandhu C.R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru gave up their practices to become selfless (jrusaders in the 
cause of national emancipation. The masses demonstrated their support by publicly throwing English clothes 
on bonfires. As the flames rose higher, the Britisii saw in the amber colour of the flames a symbol of die 
Indian determination to fight till complete independence was won from the British rulers. Imprisonment 
became a crest of honour, proudly displayed by those who had been to the temples of the Indian national 
struggle " the British jails. The British Government brought the Prince of Wales to India in the hope of 
arppsiiig sentiments of loyalty for the British throne, but they soon realized the futility of these designs be-, 
cause wlum the Royal Prince touched the Indian shores, he was greeted with a hartal all-over India, 

, The year 1921 will always be recorded as historic in the struggle for national independence. It was 
during its ^pnual session at Ahmedabad that year, that the Congress announced its firm determination to 
fui;“thcr accentuate its programme o( non-co-operation. A wave of civil disobedience ran over the, entire 
length and breadth of India and the masses expected another dramatic performance to, be,staged on . the 
political platform on an all-India scale. Gaiidhiji, however, decided to circumscribcithe civil disobediepe^^^ 
to Bardoli, a small district of 7,000 people. But even this course had to be abandoned as indiscrimlnatCi 
mob violence broke out,at Chauri Chaura, a small village near Gorakhpur, in U.P., wherp a Police-Statipp 
was set on fire and 22 policemen massacred in cold blood.. Gandhiji was grea.tly disiUusion(;d ,to see, hj^^ 
idCfds distt,orted into an ugly shape, and he was forced to call a halt to the movement. Nevertheless . he 
was<,arrestcd>, tried and placed under six years’ sentence. Although Gandhiji was discouraged by jhe, 
unexpected course of events, he declared, ‘T knew that I was playing with fire. I ran the risk, and, if } 
were spt jrce, I would ,still do the same.” One ol the important items on the non-co-operationi pro-, 
gramme was complete boycott of the legislature. But with the discontinuance pf the movement , after! 
Chauri Chaura,; this policy was reorientated under the Icaliership of Motilal Nehru and C.R, Djas./ 
tivi^ vciei^n statesmen form Swarajya Party and contested the elections to the Councils >vftb 

yicw .to seeking reform from within “by uniform, consistent and continuous obstruction.” But, in;spit,e of 
some ostensible success this policy did not achieve any tangible results. • , < 

; , Qn ihe pther Iiand, the suspension of the mass inovement had an adverse eflfeet on the relationship bet- 
wieen the Hindus apd the Muslima. A vacuum was created with no concrete programmcjfo fill it,. Npr wa^ 
there ,a common platform to bring the two cominunitie.s togctl^er. and keep, their minds bept on a 
goarh , jTif^ey had transformed .her«elf into a secularist State unc^er the jcnlightencd ,gaidfince of Mustaf^^ 
.Pas^. I This naturally resulted in leaving the yKhilafat .mwemept wiithput; any tp 
^P,^he pficanfimp,pthcr 4,hscnsipns arose bj?t!ween the, Hin^Jus .apd thp ,Jylfislims. f, ipte/yeping gu^, 
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wider to throw the two communities apart from each other. Into the chasm jumped the British ruler whose 
astute political sagacity seized the opportunity to sow discord between the two communities. As the tempers 
ran high and the fire of communalism began to crackle with mutual antagonism, riots broke out in mad 
fury and cast an onunous shadow over the fair record of the Khilafat days. The Muslim League grew 
in power and excited the passions of the Muslims to fight for their solidarity against Hindu domination. 
For a moment the Congress felt betrayed but then under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi it 
continued, with still greater vigour, to espouse the cause of uncompromising nationalism. But there had 
been defections from the Congress-fold; most of the Khilafat leaders joined the opposite ranks and 
swelled the number of the Muslim League Party. The Congress was left with no other option except to 
rally under its banner the remaining Muslim nationalists as a counterblast to the League, precisely in the 
manner of the British Government which was always pitching the Moderates against the Extremists. But 
these efforts did not bear any tangible results in the face of the Muslim League’s growing popularity 
with the Muslim masses. 

For a moment a ray of hope appeared on the horizon in the form of a common danger to all 
Indians. As all the seven members of the Simon Commission were British, it was unanimously boycotted 
by the Congressites, the Liberals and significant sections of the Muslim Community when it landed in 
Bombay on 3rd February, 1928. The Congressi tes attacked the recommendations of the Commission on 
wider grounds than those of others. They argued that ‘^it did not accord with the principle of self- 
determination to have constitutional changes effected on the report of a Commission appointed by an 
outside authority”. 'Fhe Commission was therefore greeted with black flags at all public places thus manifesting 
the complete distrust of the Indians in its objectives. It was in the course of nation-wide agitation against 
the Commission that Lala Lajpal Rai, the lion of the Punjab, received bruises from a lathi-charge inflicted 
upon the demonstrators outside the Lahore Railway Station. It was as a result of these injuries, that the 
indomitable veteran from the Punjab finally succumbed to death. 

Whereas the Commi.ssion fought shy of even conceding the demand for Dominion Status, the Congress, 
under the leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, declared its final goal to be nothing less than ‘^complete 
independence. ’ ”The real thing is the conquest of power”, observed Nehru, "'by whatever name it may be 
called : I do not think that any form of Dominion Status applicable to India will give us real power. A test of 
this power would be the entire withdrawal of the alien army of occupation and economic control. Let us 
therefore concentrate on these and the rest will follow.” In the meantime Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, who 
had so far been an ardent supporter of the Congress cause, left the nationalist fold to demand exclusive rights 
and privileges for the Muslims. It was at this critical juncture that he issued a manifesto comprising the 
famous fourteen points in which he formulated the basis of the separate identity of the Muslims as a national 
unit. The Congress, bent doggedly on its nationalist ideals, refused to compromise its stand by recognising 
these sectarian demands of Mr. Jinnah. The British Government, on the other hand, seemed adamant 
not to show any quarter to the nationalists. Choosing a middle course between the futile Simon Com¬ 
mission and the uncompromising Congress, Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy, announced that ”the natural 
issue of India’s constitutional progress was the attainment of Dominion Status”, He also announced that 
a Round Table Conference of all Indian political parties would be held in London to discuss the report of 
the Simon Commission. The Congress, however, instantaneously declared complete independence as its 
goal, and decided to boycott the Legislature and the Round Table Conference, and explored avenues to 
start a campaign of civil disobedience. On the midnight of the 31st December, 1929, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the President-elect of the Congress, unfurled the National Flag of India on the banks of the River 
Ravi, followed by enthusiastic celebrations of Independence Day on the 26th January, 1930, all over India, 
when all patriotic Indians took an oath to stake their utmost at the altar of liberty from Foreign Rule. 
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This day, on which the celebrations were repeated from year to year, became a day of heart-searching and 
solemn pledges all over the country. 

Gandhiji launched his movement of Civil Disobedience on April 6, 1930 with his historic march to 
Dandi in Western India to make salt on the sea-shore, in complete disregard of the State Law Regulations. 
This was the trumpet call for sudden outburst of national excitement on a mammoth scale, involving national 
strikes, outbreaks of violence such as the armoury raid in Chittagong, the establishment of “parallel govern¬ 
ments” in several places, and the complete boycott of British goods. According to Government records, there 
were no less than 29 cases of indiscriminate firing involving a toll of 103 killed, 420 injured and 60,000 
thrown behind prison bars. Touching the lowest level of inhuman brutality, the troops and policemen 
indulged in indiscriminate and ruthless beating of men and women to curb the national sentiments of 
resurgent Indians. When the national movement proved too strong for the British Government, they 
diplotnatically decided to adopt more conciliatary measures. The Round Table Conference, which met in 
November 1930, had to be adjourned on 2nd January, 1931, because of the complete non co-operation of 
tjie Congress. It was only after the signing of the famous Gandhi-lrwin Agreement on 4th March, 
1931, that the Congress consented to discontinue Civil Disobedience and participate in the second Round 
lable Conference, and the Government withdrew its repressive ordinances and opened the prison gates to 
release all political prisoners except those who had been found guilty of violence. 

At the Round Table Conference, as the chosen representative of the teeming millions of India, 
Mahatma Gandhi voiced the feelings of his motherland in these historic words: “I am here, very 
respectfully to claim, on behalf of the Congress, complete control over the defence forces and over foreign 
affairs’*. He added that India could not be held by the sword, as repeatedly claimed by the British 
rulers, but it would be a rebellious, disgruntled and inflatnablc India, which could at any time rise on her 
feet to shatter the shackles of slavery. But the communal issues still hung fire and proved to be an insur¬ 
mountable barrier. There was no possibility of bridging the gulf between the Hindus and Muslims. 
Taking advantage of the situation, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister of Britain, announced his 
famous Communal Award which worsened the communal situation by increasing multiplication of minorities. 
When Gandhiji returned to the Indian shores in December 1931, he found the Government again entren¬ 
ched in repressive measures. Provoked by the Viceroy’s refusal to grant Mahatmaji an interview, the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee on 1st January 1932, passed unanimously a resolution for the resumption of Civil 
Disobedience and the boycott of British goods. Three days later, Gandhiji was arrested and the Govern¬ 
ment declared the Congress Organization to be an illegal body, and passed a further instalment of repressive 
Ordinances. These Ordinances were challenged by the masses, and the Government, riding rough-shod over 
the feelings of the Indians, adopted a dictatorial attitude towards the national movement. According to 
official record, more than 1,20,000 persons were rounded up by the police, and there followed gruesome 
scenes of “wholesale violence, physical outrages, shooting and beating up, punitive expeditions, collective 
fines on villages and seizure of lands and property of villagers”. 

It was at this critical moment that the British Government once again attempted to divert national 
zeal by announcing some fresh constitutional proposals. The Act of 1935 was a clever devise to hood¬ 
wink Indian national aspirations. In the words of a contemporary historian, “A Joint Select Committee 
of the two Houses of Parliament under the Chairmanship of Lord Linlithgow incubated the egg of the White 
Paper—which comprised only the white and empty shell without the living yolk of Dominion Status—and 
hatched a Bill which became the Government of India Act of 1935, when it received the Royal assent on 
4th August, 1935. It was tenaciously resisted at each stage by the right-wing Conservatives led by Mr, 
Churchill in the House of Conunons and Lord Salisbury in the Lords. This monster-child of the Mother 
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Parliament so reluctantly born and brought into the light of day by a Caesarian operation, was characterised 
by Jawaharlal Nehru as ‘‘A New Charter of Slavery”, His shrewed political wisdom enabled him to remark. 
“It would be a fatal error for the Congress to accept office. That would inevitably involve co-operation 
with British Imperialism . This strong criticism of the Act might today seem to be a little too radical, but 
let it be remembered that the British Government, in its criminal haste, had not even shown a generous 
gesture to include the phrase ‘Dominion Status’ in the texts of the Act. Couched in such soft phrases as 
“gradual development” and “progressive realization”, it failed to attract any serious attention of the Con¬ 
gress. Dyarchy, which had failed in the Provinces, was to be foisted under this Act on the centre. The 
Act visualised a federation of autonomous British Indian Provinces together with Indian States, if and 
when at least 50 per cent of the latter willingly ‘acceded’.” I'he Central (xovernment was to be securely 
invested with ‘reserved’ and ‘transferred’ compartments, with an interminable array of Special Responsi¬ 
bilities, Reservations, Overriding Powers and Safeguards vested in the Governor-Gt^neral. The Provin¬ 
cial Governors were endowed with similar powers to use their‘discretion’, whenever necessary. The Provin¬ 
cial part of the 1935 Act came into force on 1st April, 1937. Once again the Congress resolved, as in 
1922, to accept the challenge and try the reforms envisaged by the Act. Like a Colossus, the Congress 
defeated all opposition and swept the polls in seven Provinces: Bombay, Madras, U.P., Bihar, C.P., Orissa 
and N.W.F.P. In 1938 Coalitions were formed in Assam and Sind, leaving only Bengal and the Punjab to 
the Muslim party. But .soon a rift occurred in the Congress fold with the inception of a ‘left wing* party 
inside the Congress ranks under the leadership of Subhas Chandra Bose, who even defeated Gandhiji’s 
nominee for the Presidentship. When the more moderate members of the Congress eompelled Subhas 
Bose to resign, he launched a new political party, called the Forward Bloc, and this open schism inevitably 
debilitated the strength and prestige of the Congress. 

The Congress Ministries, however, harnessed their efforts towards ameliorating the lot of the common 
masses by introducing innumerable social and economic reforms. A mass contact movement was initiated 
to attract Muslims to join the Congress fold. But this failed to win any response from Mohammad Ali 
Jinnah who had by now established himself as the invulnerable leader of the ‘entire" Muslim Community. 
When the Congress proposed that tlie possibility of a ‘home-made’ Constitution through a Constituent 
Assembly should be explored, Mohammad Ali Jinnah jeered at it as “a packed body, manoeuvred and 
managed by a Congress caucus.” As months rolled by, the distance between the two political parties 
became wider, and Mohammad Ali Jinnah began to make a more frequent use of virulent and irresponsi¬ 
ble language. In one of his speeches he accused the Congress of being a fascist body, determined to impose a 
reign of terror on the minority, regardless of any humane c:onsiderations. “The Muslims tliink that no tyranny 
can be as great as the tyranny of the majority,” remarked the Muslim Leader, but the saner elcmcnts- 
everywhere saw that power had wormed into his brain and he was dreaming of a separate Muslim State 
with himself as its inalienable chief. When Hitler declared War against the allies in Septeml>er, 1939, the 
Congress Ministries resigned because they could not allow them.selves to be used as stooges in the hands of 
the British Government in the War between two Power Blocs. Mr. Jinnah hailed the resignation of the 
Congress Ministries as ‘national deliverence’ from a “reign of injustice and nepotism”. 

The Congress refused to be drawn into idle controversies and displayed maturcr political 
I^erception in preserving its energies for only the essential issues. It had accepted office not to “cool its 
heels” but to prove its earnest desire to better the conditions of the poor masses. However, when the War 
broke out, India found herself in an embarrassing .situation. The Congress refused to toe the British line 
and declared openly: “We are asked to fight, not because we choose to fight but because England wants 
us to fight—co-operation must be between equals by mutual consent for a cause which both considered to l)e 
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worthy but India cannot associate herself in war said to be for democratic freedom, when that very freedom 
is denied to her and such limited freedom as she possessed taken away from her”. 

The Congre^ss was not taking undue advantage of the British position at that juncture. Far from it. It 
was, as it had always been its ideal, seeking to retain its independent identity as a national body ever bent on 
winning complete independence. After the historic declaration quoted above, the Congress launched fear¬ 
lessly and regardless of all consequences its “Qiiit India Movement’*, which came after four years of soul- 
searching and dispassionate self-analysis. The slogan of the Congress now was “to do or die”. The Con¬ 
gress Committee rightly asked of the British if they regarded, amongst their War aims, the elimination of 
imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation, whose policies will be formulated in strict accordance 
with the wishes of the people. It asserted that “India must be declared an independent nation, and present 
application must be given to this status to the largest possible externt.” 

The summer of 1940 was the darkc'st phase of the Second World War. Churchill declared in the 
course of one of his War speechc's that England was passing through a dark tunnel and there was no hope 
of light at the other end. France had fallen and the allies were wrapped in utter despair and disillusionment. 
In such circumstatices the British Parliament decided to confer on the Covernor-Ccneral extraordinary 
powers “in the event of a complete breakdown of communications with the Unitt*d Kingdom”. In August 
1940, Lord Linlithgow announced unequivocally that the Government “could not contemplate the transfer 
of their present responsibilities for the peace and welfare of India to any system of government whose 
authority is directly denied by large and pow'erful elements in India’s national life. Nor could they be 
parties to the coercion of such elements into submission to such a Government.” This w^is a source of in¬ 
calculable encouragement to Mr. Jinnah who declared that the Muslims and Hindus constituted two 
separate nations “'who both must share the Government of their common motherland”. In March 1940, 
at the Lahore Session of the Muslim League, he openly vouchsafed the cause of the establishment of 
Pakistan as a separate sovereign Muslim State comprising a federation of the Punjab, North West Frontier, 
Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan. I’his notion of a separate Muslim State was first introduced by a group 
of young Muslims at the time of the Second Round Tabic Conference, but this proposal was brushed aside 
even by prominent Muslim Leaders as being merely “a student’s scheme”, “chimerical and impracticable.” 
Fach the more carefully worked out proposal of Sir Mohammad Iqbal for a loose federation of Pakistan, 
consisting of one or two Muslim States, first made in 1930, and repeated in 1939, had not met with the serious 
approval of the Muslim Leaders. But now in 1940, encouraged by the British altitude, Mr. Jinnah raised the 
slogan of Pakistan. It gave a convenient handle to the British diplomats who refused to compromise 
with the Congress on the pica that a significant minority of the Indian masses did not accept its leadership. 

The Congress, undaunted by the British intransigence or the hostility of the Muslim League, 
adopted a resolution in favour of launching a nation-wide struggle against the Government on an enormous 
scale. The Government took all precautionary measures and arrested the Congress leaders on the morning 
of August 9. In the absence of any competent leadership, the masses, carried away by exuberant senti¬ 
ments of patriotism, broke loose into a violent fury, involving such irresponsible acts as the damaging of 
railway tracks, the cutting of telegram and telephone lines, etc. The Government, as a retaliatory measure, 
resorted to aerial bombardments which took a heavy toll of lives. Although the Government felt 
satisfied on its “success” in controlling the situation, it had soon to face another serious situation arising 
out of the escape of Sul>has Chandra Bose in 1941 to Germany and Japan. When the Japanese Army 
marched into the Malaya Peninsula, a large number of Indian troops walked into the conquerors camp. 
Subhas Bose, who always believed in revolutionary ideals organized these Indian troops into an Indian 
National Army (Azad Hind FauJ), and signed an agreement with the Japanese Government, in return for a 
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promise of help for the liberation of India from the British Rule. In 1943, he inaugurated the Govern¬ 
ment of Free India at Singapore and his soldiers marched alongside the Japanese Army up to tht^ very 
borders of India. Whatever one may say about Subhas Bose’s brand of ‘violent patriotism’ it must be 
admitted that he was made of the stuff heroes are made, and his genuine enthusiasm for the motherland 
was not any the whit less than that of Jawahar Lai Nehru or Sardar Patel. 

In May 1944, Gandhiji was released from the Ahrnadnagar Fort on grounds of health. He immedia¬ 
tely took this opportunity to get in touch with Mohammad Ali Jinnah and explortrd the possibility of a com¬ 
promise between the Congress and the Muslim League. But Mr. Jinnah remained as adamant as ever. 
“The partition of India is the only sf)lulion,” declared the Muslim Leader. Mahatma Gandhi had to turn 
back disappointed, more so as his bonafides had been questioned by Mr. Jinnah. In the meantime the war 
clouds went on raining blood on the European battlefields and India still remained at the mercy of possible 
foreign invasion. At such a critical moriKnit the British Government decided to send Sir Stafl'ord Cripps in 
March 1942, to conduct negotiations for a possible understanding with the Indian political parties. According 
to tile Draft Proposals of the new Mission, India was to be given the status of a Dominion with option to 
secede, as soon as the War came to an end. A federal type of (yoveriiment was recommended for the whole 
of India, including the States. Whereas the Federal Government would handle Foreign Affairs, Defence 
and Communication, all other residuary powers would be vested in the Provinces and States. A Con¬ 
stitution-making body was to be instituted “immediately upon the cessation of hostilities”, and the British 
Government was morally bound to approve the Constitution, provided "'x\rc\X any Province or Provinces under 
it were given the same freedom to secede and frame independent constitutions having the same full status 
as the Indian Union.” During the interim period, the British Government was to retain full control of the 
defence activities of India “as part of their World War efforts”. As a temporary measure, the Mission pro¬ 
posed the establishment of an Interim National Government by a re-arrangement of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council so as to include representative leaders of the various political parties. 

Mahatma Gandhi parried these brilliant strokes of British diplomacy with his wonted equanimity 
and inherent light-hcartedness. In a phrase that has become well-known, he described the Cabinet Mis¬ 
sion proposals as “a post-dated chec|ue on a crashing bank,” on the face of it too ridiculous to find acceptance. 
On the day the Cripps negotiations began, the Japanese took possession of the Andamans and on 6th April, 
the first Japanese bomb greeted the Indian soil. The Congress agreed to participate in a national govern¬ 
ment only if it were invested with ‘ full powers as a Cabinet with the Viceroy -as Constitutional Head.” 
This was more than Sir Stafford Cripps had been authorized to accept and so he packed up to fly back to 
London. The mission to India had run into sand. 

The next offer of full constitutional government came with the Cabinet Mission Plan in 1946, 
On the eve of the departure of the Cabinet Delegation to India, Mr. Attlee, the British Prime Minister, 
announced : 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention of using their utmost endeavours to help her 
attain her freedom as steadily and fully as possible. What form of Government is to replace the present 
regime is for India to decide; but our desire is to help her to set up forthwith the machinery for making 
that decision. 

“I hope that India and her people may elect to remain within the British Commonwealth. I am 
certain that they will find great advantages in doing so. 

‘‘But if she does not elect, it must be her own free will. The British Commonwealth and Empire is not 
bound together by chains of external compulsion. It is a free association of the free peoples. If, on the 
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other hand, she elects for independence, in our view, she has a right to do so. It will be for us to help to 
make the transition as smooth and easy as possible.” 

Charged with these historic words, the Cabinet Ministers and the Viceroy started negotiations in New 
Delhi and vSimla with all the leading Indian political parties. But the difTerences between the demands ol 
the Congress and the Muslim League were so unbridgeable that no agreement could be reached. All the 
same the British (Cabinet Mission formulated their proposals for a speedy setting-up of the new Constitution. 
After settling details about the formation of an Interim Government, they proceeded to take up the question 
whether India should remain one organic unit or divided into two separate sovereign States. The Muslim 
League demanded that their proposed State of Pakistan should comprise two areas : one in the North-West 
consisting of the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, N.W.F. and British Baluchistan; the other in the North- 
East consisting of the provinces of Bengal and Assam. They based their claims for a separate State first, 
upon the right of the Muslim minority to decide their methods of Government according to their own 
wishes, and, secondly, upon the necessity to include substantial areas in which Muslims were in majority, 
so that Pakistan could become a workable reality both economically and administratively. A close study of 
the statistical data showed that the North-Western area comprised the Muslim and Non-muslirn population 
in a ratio of 62.07 and 37.93 respectively, whereas the North-Eastern area had the proportionate per 
(HMitage of 51.69 and 48.31 respectively. These figures showed that the setting up of a separate State 
of Pakistan on the lines suggested by the Muslim League could not possibly solve the minority problem. 
Apart from these facts there were other considerations which made the division of India into two units 
impracticable, 'flic whole of the Transportation and Postal and Telegraph Systems of India had to be esta¬ 
blished on a united basis. There would also be the difliculty of the Indian States associating themselves with 
one unit or the other after the division, 'fhe geographical facts also offered insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of forming two separate units. The proposed two parts of the Pakistan would be separated by 700 
miles and the communication would inevitably depend largely on the goodwill of Hindustan. On the other 
hand, the Congress put forth a scheme under which Provinces would have full autonomy subject only to a 
minimum of Central subjects such as Defence, Communications and Foreign Affairs. But this Plan also 
raised certain difficulties. The question of the Indian States also baffled the Cabinet Mission planners, because 
if the Plan were accepted, pararnountcy could neither be retained by the British Crown nor transferred to the 
new Government. After taking all these considerations into mind, the Cabinet Mission proposed that there 
should be a Union of India embracing both India and the States, which should deal with Foreign Affairs, 
Defence and Communication. All subjects other than Union subjects and all residuary powers should vest in 
the Provinces, whereas the States would retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded to the Union. 
Provinces would have the freedom to form Groups with Executives and Legislatures and each Group could 
determine the Provincial subjects to be taken in common. The Cabinet Mission then laid down the details 
for the constitution-making machinery which was to be brought into existence immediately. Elections based 
on adult franchise were to be the guiding principle but since that would imply an inevitable delay, the 
recently elected Provincial Legislative Assemblies could function as electing bodies. 

We need not go into any further details of the Cabinet Mission Plan because even from this broad 
pattern, any observer could see that it was not without many shortcomings. Such a scheme made it impossible 
to pursue schemes of all-India concern and interests. In the absence of the federal control over Tariff and 
Customs each Group, Province or State could easily hamper free movement of raw materials or manufactured 
goods from one part of the country to the other. But its greatest inherent weakness lay in the danger to 
Defence of the whole country. A weak and divided India would inevitably remain backward economically 
and dependent politically, even though she might be theoretically independent. 
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There were, however, further angry exchanges between the two leading parties over the interpretation 
of the Cabinet Mission recommendations. After much dilly-dallying, the Muslim League announced its 
complete withdrawal from ihe Cabinet Mission’s Plan. The Viceroy, in accordance with his previous 
announcements, re-organi/ed his Council w'ilhout any member of the Muslim League. This political success 
of the Congress was loo much of a bitter pill for Mr. Jinnah to swallow, so he fixed 16th August 1946, as a day 
of 'Direct Action.’ One of his followers, Sir Fero/.e Khan Noon, declared with a dramatic ring in his voice, 
" Wc are on the threshold of a great tragedy, because neither Hindus nor the British realize the depth 
of our feelings... .If Britain puts us under a Hindu Raj, let us tell Britain that the destruction and havoc 
that the Muslims will do in this country will put into shade what Chengiz Khan did.” And the Muslim 
leaders did take upon themselves the role of Chengiz Khan and let lose in the streets of Calcutta an orgy of 
arson, loot and rape, the like of which one fails to find in world history. The flames of communal riots leapt 
far and wide across the fair face of India, with particular reprecussions in Bihar and the Punjab. Hundreds 
of thousands of helpless men, women and children were massacred in broad daylight by the communal fana¬ 
tics -both Hindus and Muslims—till there was complete chaos and lawlessness prevailing everywhere. 
Shrieks day and night pierced the skies, and not a few lapsed into lunacy. When Lord Wavell, the then 
Viceroy, invited Mohammad Ali Jinnah to join his Council to bring about some kind of parity between the two 
political parties, the latter categorically refused to accept the otter, thus furtht^r inciting the Muslim masses 
to challenge law and order. There was thus no other alternative left for the British Government except 
to accept the principle of partition. To allay all unnece.s.sary suspicion about British intentions, the Briti.sh 
(iovernment declared its decisioh to quit India by June 1948, and sent its representative, Lord Moimtbatten, 
as the New Viceroy of India, to supervise the transfer of power from the British to Indian hands. This 
historic announcement gladdened every heart in India, except the leaders of the Muslim League, who 
became all the more incensed and intent upon wresting as much land from united India as po.ssibIe. Another 
wave of bloodshed and violence swept over the Punjab and North West Frontier Province. These sad and 
unexpected developments had an adverse effect on the Hindus and Sikhs, who had so far been enthusiastic 
for the cause of United India. They now came to realize the futility of entertaining this hope and 
accepted in a deterministic frame of mind the inevitability of Divided India. A cry went up everywhere 
for the partition of the Punjab and Bengal, if the Muslims withdrew their co-operation from the Constituent 
Assembly. Lord Moimtbatten was installed on the Viccrgal throne on the 4th March, 1947, and he 
broadcast a declaration to the nation on 3rd June, elucidating the procedure and detail of the forthcoming 
transfer of power. Some of the salient features of this historic declaraion were as follows :— 

1, If the Mu.slim majority areas so desired they could form these parts into a separate Union, and 
a new Constituent Assembly would be instituted for that object. In that case, however, a 
partition of the Bengal and Punjab would become inevitable if the Hindu Majority areas 
of these Provinces offered to join the Indian Union. 

2. The issue of the North West Frontier Province would be decided on the basis of an impartial 

referendum. 

3. Similarly the District of Sylhet could join the Muslim part of Bengal if the people of that territory 
so decided after a referendum. 

4. Boundary Commissions would be formed to decide the details regarding the partitioning of 
Bengal and the Punjab. If the principle of partition was accepted by both parties, the British 
Parliament would take immediate steps to confer Dominion Status on India and Pakistan 
without in any case conditioning the final decision of the Constituent Assemblies in this 
respect. 
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This announcement was received everywhere with mixed feelings. Whereas the nationalists deplored 
the partitioning of their motherland, the Muslim Leaguers felt disgruntled over getting as their share only a 
“truncated and moth-eaten Pakistan.” But in the circumstances then prevailing there was no other alterna¬ 
tive except to agree to the vivisection of India. So the Congress and the League were forced into accep¬ 
ting the proposals. The partition of Bengal and the Punjab was suptu'vised by two Commissions appointed 
by the British Government under the Chairmanship of Sir Cyril RadcliH'. The British Parliament passed 
the India Independence Bill on 1st July, 1947, and appointed 15th August as the date of the transfer 
of pow(rr. On the historic midnight of 14th —15th August a vast sub-continent passed from the foreign 
rule into the hands of her own sons. 

At a special Session of the Constituent Assembly held in Delhi, India's first Prime Minister, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, declared, amidst deafening cheers and ceaseless applause: “At the stroke of the 
midnight hour, when the world sleeps, India will awake to life and freedom. A moment comes, which 
comes but rarely in history, when we step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and when the 
soul of a nation, long suppressed, finds utterance. It is fitting that at this solemn moment we take 
the pledge of dedication the service of India and her people and to the still larger cause of humanity.” 
Being a talented historian himself, he had truly gauged the spirit of India's past, and in a symphonic 
gathering up of the old threads he went on to say: “At the dawn of history India started on her 
unending quest, and trackless centuries are filled with her striving and the grandeur of her success and 
her failures. Through good and ill fortune alike she has never lost sight of that quest or forgotten the 
ideals which gave her strength. We end today a period of ill fortune and India discovers herself again. 
The achievement we celebrate today is but a step, an opening of opportunity, to the greater triumphs 
and achievements that await us. Are we brave enough and wise enough to grasp this opportunity and 
accept the challenge of the furture ?” 

But independence, Nehru knew% did not mean divorce from duties of national service. Freedom and 
powder bring responsibilities, and therefore, in the years to come there shall be endless toil, indefatigable 
efforts in the cause of uplifting the masses. A new-born country was now yoked to ceaseless hard work. 
'Fo quote again from Nehru’s histenic speech: “That future is not one of ease or resting but of 
incessant striving so that we may fulfill the pledges we have so often taken and the one we shall take today. 
The service of India means the service of the millions who suffer. It means the ending of poverty and igno¬ 
rance and disease and incc[uality of opportunity. The ambition of the greatest man of our generation has 
been to wipe every tear from every eye. That may be beyond us, but as long as there are tears and suffer¬ 
ing, so long our work w411 not be over. 

“And so we have to labour and to work, and work hard, to give reality to our dreams. Those dreams 
are for India, but they arc also for the w^orld, for all the nations and peoples are too closely knit together 
today for any one of them to imagine that it can live apart. Peace has been said to be indivisible; so is 
freedom, so is prosperity now, and so also is disaster in this One World that can no longer be split into iso¬ 
lated fragments.” 

Therefore the India of Nehru's dream was destined from the very beginning to play a decisive role in 
international affairs and command a voice in the counsels of the World and throw her entire weight with 
those other smaller countries of the East and West who were still engaged in the struggle for independence. 

In a message to the Press on 15th August, Pandit Nehru was to strike a more mcloncholy note in remem¬ 
brance of the suffering of refugees and the oft-repeated pledges of the Congress made from time to time. 
We should also think, he said, “Of our brothers and sisters who have been cut off from us by political boun- 
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claries and wlio unhappily cannot share at present in the freedom that lias come. They are of us and will 
remain of us whatever may happen, and we shall be shareres in their good and ill-fortune alike. 

“The future beckons to us. Whither do we go and what shall be our endeavour ? I'o bring freedom 
and opportunity to the common man, to the peasants and workers of India; to fight and end poverty and 
ignorance and disease; to build up a prosperous, democratic and progressive nation, and to create social, 
economic and political institutions which will ensure justice and fullness of life to ewery man and woman/' 

I'hose were lofty ideals, indeed high summits to be attained, and a nation to be roused out of centuries 
of slumber and inertia. Such a miracle was not easy to be performed. How far has the Congress bc‘en able 
to achieve at least a substance of these dreams is a question yet to be answered. But before evaluating the 
achievement of the Congress, we must pause here for a while to consider the insurmountable difhcultics 
and handicaps, the Congress Government had to face at the threshold of freedom. Whereas unsympathetic 
critics, hard-hearted cynics must always growl and carp at established authority, saner elements amongst 
the public would not fail to discern with confidence and pride, the extent (jf nation-wide awakening brought 
about by the Congress since independence. 
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I TNTIL after the middle of the 19th century, India’s past, with all its 
J glories and cultural achievements, was considered as a heritage 
common to all people of India—Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians 
and others. The story of her long record of civilised existence was a perpetual 
source of inspiration to the people. This tendency to go back to the past 
provided a solace that would reduce the sense of frustration and humiliation 
which foreign conquest and rule had produced. Such a phenomenon is 
common to every country with growing nationalism. The people of Iran, 
predominantly Muslim as they are, did of ten curiously recall the pre-Islamic 
days of Iran’s greatness and utilised these reminiscences of the glorious past 
in reinforcing their nascent nationalism. 

I have, however, little doubt that we would have continued to look 
to our common past with equal pride even if we had been an independent 
nation. But accidents of history, together with human failings and weak¬ 
nesses, arrested the normal growth of this national sentiment. Thereafter 
the Hindus and Muslims, who once owned a common culture, celebrated 
common festivals and followed common customs began to diverge from the 
old tradition more and more. 

The cleavage was psychological in the first stage. The Muslim upper 
classes came increasingly to feel that it was not proper for them to identify 
themselves with these, semi-religious, traditions. It was emphasized that 
any encouragement to those traditions was diametrically opposed to the 
spirit of Islam. Propagation of these views soon prompted the Indian 
Muslims to seek their national roots elsewhere. They devoted themselves 
more and more to the contemplation of Islam’s past glories, especially in 
other countries ; their thoughts turned increasingly to Islamic history and 
to periods when Islam was a conquering and awe-inspiring force in certain 
parts of Europe, Central Asia and elsewhere. 

There was perhaps nothing harmful in such contemplation by the 
Muslims of their past greatness ; even some Hindus admired the facts of 
Islamic history and recognized their bearing on the sentiments of the 
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Indian Muslims. But the Muslims looked at this heritage of Islam in a way in which no one of the other 
community could do. For them that feeling afforded a psychological satisfaction which was necessary to 
fill the vacuum caused by their growing dissociation from the old national Indian tradition. 

The years immediately following the Mutiny were crucial for the Muslims. During this period, 
they stood verily at the cross-roads of Destiny, as it were. The ruthless repression of the Mutiny by the British 
had a greater impact on the Muslims than on any other community. They felt that they had 
suffered more than others. Their avoidance of Western education in the past had kept them back while the 
Hindus, who had not shunned this education, had got a big start in almost all the spheres of life. The ending 
of the revolt also meant the extinction of the nominal Empire in Delhi, to whose revival the Muslims had for 
long looked forward. In consequence, the Muslims became more intensely anti-British as well as narrow¬ 
minded. They persisted in their contempt for the new education and refrained from it. The compelling 
force of circumstances had imposed on them the British rule ; they had to accept it willy-nilly. Even the 
reveries of a revival of the old order could yield little consolation. Physically down and out, they were in a 
state of mental as well as spiritual chaos. 

Curiously enough, the chance processes of'history and the missionary zeal of a single individual came 
to the rescue of the Indian Muslims and helped uplift them from the abyssrnal depths into which they had 
plunged. 

The Hindus had, by and large, shown greater flexibility in adapting themselves to Western thought 
and mode of life. This adaptability had placed them in a position of vantage and had given them a lead over 
their Muslim brethern, especially in the matter of government service. Also, they profited by the economic 
advantages which they had over the Muslims all over the country. Soon, however, the political consciousne.ss 
and awakening of the Hindus alarmed the British, and the latter hastened to modify their attitude towards 
the two major communities in India. The rising surge of nationalism, they realized, was backed mainly by 
the Hindus, whom the Government had so generously patronized till then. In accordance with the 
principle of “ balance and counterpoise,’* the British policy thenceforward became more pro-Muslim 
than pro-Hindu. 

The reaction of the Muslim intelligentsia to this gesture of the Government might not have been 
favourable but for the efforts of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, an enthusiastic reformer who did his best to tone down 
anti-British sentiments among the people of his community. 

Sir Syed’s first efforts were directed towards the dissemination of English education among the Muslims. 
He started the Aligarh College and secured the help of the British authorities in the execution of the educa¬ 
tional programme which he had conceived for the Muslim community. The a wowed object of the Aligarh 
College was to make the Mussalmans of India worthy and useful subjects of the British Crown.*’ It was, 
however, not without considerable difficulty that Sir Syed was able to persuade his community to accept 
English education. He cited the example of the Hindus who had gone far ahead in education and thereby 
in the services. This was quite a powerful argument for the Muslims to act likewise. The lure of govern¬ 
ment services was strong enough to brush aside old and deep-seated hatred against the British. 

It is one of the ironies of history that a leader who was professedly and sincerely non-communalist 
and a champion of national unity, should have unwittingly paved the way for separatist tendencies that were 
to take shape later on. Sir Syed was in no way anti-Hindu ; he was a reformer fired with zeal and ardour for 
awakening the Muslims from their slothful lethargy and for uplifting them. But in achieving these ends, he 
aligned himself so closely with the British authorities that he alienated his comunity from the national orga¬ 
nization which was then in its formative stage. This alienation took place not because the national organi- 
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nation was dominated by Hindus, hut because of its opposition to British rule. Sir Sycd met with singular 
success not only in spreading English education among the Muslims, but, tragically enough, also in inculcating 
in them an indifference towards the national political movement. Had this selfless and ardent leader been 
successful in the educational advancement of his community without breeding among its meml^ers a sense 
of antagonism towards the National Congre*ss, liis achievement would have l)een an unqualified success. 

The work done by Sir Syed and the tradition of the Aligarh College, nevertlieless, led willy nilly to 
political consciousness among many Muslims of the younger generation. Some of them even joined the 
National Congress despite the preachings of Sir Sycd and his ardent followers. This gent'ral political 
awakening among the educated Muslims was a potential danger for tin* authorities, who gave c()nsidera!)le 
tliought towards its diversion into a safe channel. Indeed it was with a view to stemming this urge towards 
nationalism pervading the minds of the younger generation of Muslims that the British (iovernment gave in¬ 
spiration Ibr the Ibrrnation of the Muslim League in 1906. 

In its inception the Muslim League was an organization not merely for safeguarding the interests of 
the Muslims ; loyalty to the British Coveriunent was also one of its major objects. It owed its origin 
largely to the efforts of the Aligarh College Croup. The out-look of the trustees of the Aligarh College 
was, for long, conservative y>olitically, as well as socially. A succession of English Principals helped not 
only in imprinting this outlook on its alumni but also succeeded in leaving them with separatist 
tendencies and in encouraging in them anti-nationalist and anti-Congress outlook. The chief aim that was 
kept before its students was entrance into government service—especially in the subordinate ranks. 

The Aligarh Muslim College soon became the breeding place of conservatism and anti-nationalism. 
And since the leaders of the Muslim intelligentsia came mostly from the Aligarh College Group, it exercised 
considerable influence among the Muslim middle-classes. 

The writings of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, then a youthful journalist and a budding writer of 
great promise in tlie “Al-Hilal”, and those of Maulana Mohammad Ali in“The Comrade”, had, however, 
a great impact on the minds of the younger generation. 9'hese writers sought to clear the atmosphere of 
misgiving and suspicion by indicating pointedly that there was no basic conflict between Islam, sympathy 
for Islamic countries or their past greatness, and Indian nationalism. Both these writers had a tremendous 
effect in ])ringing the Muslim League, despite its fundamental creed of isolating the Muslims from the 
nationalist current, nearer to the Congress. In 1913 the League abandoned its motto of loyalty to the 
Government and adopted that of self-government for India. 

In the nineteen twenties the nationalist movement gathered great momentum in India. The 
Indian National Congress grew in strength and vigorously challenged the legitimacy of British rule in this 
country. The waves of nationalism touched the minds of the younger generation of Muslims loo and quite 
a few of them rallied to the fold of the National Congress. Some of them played significant part in the 
country’s struggle for freedom. Yet there were many among the Muslims who could not bring themselves 
round to joining the nationalist movement because it was dominated by the Hindus and appeared to have 
a Hindu outlook. The result was that such elements among the Muslims moved in a separatist direction 
with the Muslim League which was then under the powerful influence of the poet and philosopher, Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal. The exhortations of Iqbal paved the way for the Muslim demand of Pakistan—the 
plan to partition India—which made a powerful appeal to the religious emotions of the Muslims. Very 
few cared to reflect whether the fulfilment of such a plan was an effective remedy for their backwardness. 
The cry of “Islam in danger” was enough to infuse the minds of the ignorant masses with a passion for 
creating a holy Land for the “pure” through a division of the country. 
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The fanatical approach of prominent leaders of the Muslim League in attributing all the ills of their 
community to the exploitation by the Hindus, who no doubt had certain economic advantages in the sphere 
of industry and trade, at the same time played no small part in leading the Muslims away from nationalism. 
Indeed, the propaganda indulged in by the League was vulgar in the extreme, devoted primarily to 
vituperative accusations against the Hindus. There was little difliculty for the feudal elements, under 
whose leadership the League had fallen, to depict the Hindu community as solely responsible for the poverty 
and backwardness of the Muslims. 

That the creation of Pakistan was no panacea for the amelioration of the lot of the Muslim com¬ 
munity as a whole was clear even tf) Sir Mohammad Iqbal who was one of the early sponsors of the plan. 
Towards the end of his life, the truth had dawned on him that such a scheme would not only be injurious 
to India as a whole but also detrimental to the interests of the Muslims w'liom it sought to benefit. Iqbal 
had, it seems, given his unqualified support to the pica of partition because of his peculiar position as Pre¬ 
sident of the Muslim League. Subsecjucntly lie drifted away from this view to turn more and more towards 
socialism. But once tlie movement had been started, it required no thoughtful analysis of its ultimate value 
by the common Muslims, for whom religion and politics had been made to look as synonymous. All this 
had a gradual but increasing efiibct in embittering and straining the relations between the two communities. 

The Muslim League had been started under Government inspiration in order to keep the Muslims 
away from the Congress. After this object had been achieved and a cleavage brought about among the 
Muslims and Hindus, the Government set about to strengthen the barriers between the two communities. 
At that crucial moment in India’s history, the authoritarian and all-pervasive British rulers introduced 
separate electorates for the Muslims. 

Muslims standing for elections were thereafter elected only by a separate Muslim electorate. This 
isolated the Muslims from the rest of India and had a pernicious effect in public as well as social life. Its 
vicious ofl'-shoots went down to elections to the municipal and other local bodies. The greatest harm done 
by it was, however, psychological. People came to look at things from a narrow communal point of view, 
forgetting the larger interests of the country as a whole. By inculcating in the Muslim mind the psychology 
of fear, this lent yet another powerful argument in favour of their demand for Pakistan. At the same time, 
it retarded the growUh of political consciousness among the Muslims. 

The general elections in 1937 provided an opportunity for the C4ongress to form Ministries in some 
of the provinces of India. In many provinces Congress Muslims were appointed Ministers. But this re¬ 
presentation of the Muslim community through Muslims elected as Congressmen hardly satisfied the Muslim 
League, which had begun gathering strength under the leadership of Mr. M.A. Jinnah. Jirinah’s was a 
negative attitude and his influence on the League was a great obstruction to the solution of the communal 
problem. Muslim masses, who had in the earlier decades of the century shown a tendency towards nation¬ 
alism, began rallying round the local and feudal leadership, which approached them in the garl) of ‘Saviours 
of Islam’. With their solgan of ‘Islam in Danger’—a slogan which naturally had a powerful emotional 
appeal for the masses—the leaders of the Muslim League did not experience much difliculty in bagging a 
fairly large number of seats in the Provincial Legislatures. 

It was at this stage, soon after the constitution of Congress Ministries, that an astonishing, rather 
fantastic, campaign was launched on behalf of the Muslim League against the Congress. Time and again 
it was repeated that the Congress Governments were perpetrating ‘atrocities’ on the Muslims. (It is 
worth noting here that these Governments had Muslim Ministers who very often held very important 
portfolios, though they did not owe allegiance to the Muslim League). What these ‘atrocities’ were and 
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what the grievances of the Muslim League were, was never precisely defined. Very often some local 
squabble which had nothing to do with the Government, was so distorted and unduly magnified as to lend 
it the colour of a great inhuman and heinous wickedness. In other cases some minor lapses of some depart¬ 
ment, which were soon set right, were exaggerated so fantastically as to present them as ‘atrocities’. In 
yet other cases entirely baseless charges were levelled against the Congress Governments and the Congress 
organization, with a view to dubbing them both as instruments of Hindu comrnunalism. 

This campaign of hurling abuses and making carping criticism of the great national organization 
continued unabated despite offers of inquiry made by Congress Governments and the Congress President 
to those who made the charges. These people were invited to furnish particulars for investigation and even 
to come forward and inquire themselves with Government help. The Muslim l^eague would not deign 
to accept these offers for inquires. Their refusal to cooperate only showed their intrasigence and their stul)- 
born persistence in widening the gulf between the two major communities in the country. It also revealed 
the baselessness of their charges. Even some of the British Governors who held offices as Heads of the 
various provinces during the tenure of the Congress Governments made public declaration that they had 
nothing to complain about the treatment of minorities. Moreover the Government of India Act of 1935 
had given them abundant powers to safeguard the interests of the minorities if any such need arose. 

The Congress Governments had always endeavoured to win over the Muslims and other minorities 
as it was to their interest to do so. Indeed so considerate was their treatment of the Muslims that other 
sections of the people complained that the Congress was following a policy of undue appeasement of the 
Muslims. But since the Muslim League was adamant in defying any reasonable consideration of any 
matter, its leaders, ingenious as they were, improvised new tactics for slandering the Congress. I’hey set 
before themselves, as their chief aim, the hoodwinking of the Muslim masses, into making them believe that 
their total annihilation was under way and that the Congress was directly responsible for it. Towards the 
achievement of this goal, the Muslim League leaders initiated a campaign of violence and incitements 
through speeches and in their newspapers. Demonstrations of violence became frequent. Even when a 
Congress Muslim Minister was stabbed, no Muslim I.eaguc leader disapproved of that ad. In fact the 
violence, vulgarity and irresponsibility which became rampant among the newfangled fanatical members 
of the League were more often than not let loose by responsible Muslim League leaders themselves. 

Religious fanaticism was quite potent in giving the Muslim League a mass backing and in develop¬ 
ing it into a mass organization. That does not, however, imply that the League had the backing of all the 
Muslims. Many resisted its ideology and some Muslims were prominent leaders of the Congress itself, 
while there were many others who joined other Muslim organizations which were opposed to the basic 
policy of the M uslim League. None the less the League won most of the by-elections in the t^arly forties, 
although a considerable number of Muslims voted against the League candidates. The virus of comrnun- 
alism once successfully injected into the body-politic could not but spread rapidly and show its evil effects. 

The entire history of India bears testimony to the toleration, accommodation, and even encourage¬ 
ment of minorities. Religious and cultural toleration was inherent in India. It is, therefore, all the more 
curious that people should have so imbided the ideas of religious cleavage as to look upon the members of 
the other community as their sworn enemies. Yet it was so. Communal religious organizations and the 
policies and actions of the then Government of India were successful in poisoning the relations between the 
two communities. The imaginary fear of the major religious community swallowing others seriously began 
to exercise the minds of the Muslims. Obviously, the fear was that larger numbers might actually 
overwhelm the minority. 
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The Congress stood not only for national independence; it also advocated revolutionary social 
changes. The communal organizations, whether Muslim or Hindu, were hand-in-glovc with the feudal 
and reactionary elements and were consequently opposed to any social change whatsoever. Religion had 
in fact little to do with the conflict between the two communities; it was merely exploited by religious 
communal organizations to mask the real issue. These organizations clung to foreign support which was 
interested in maintaining the status-quo. 

Even before the Second World War—indeed long before it- the Congress made continuous efforts 
to come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League. But the negotiations never got beyond 
a preliminary stage. Mr. Jinnah insisted that the Congress m\ist openly recognize the Muslim League as 
the sole representative of the Muslims and should consider itself as no more than a purely Hindu organization. 
This gave rise to a grave difficulty. Whereas the Congress was prepared to acknowledge the importance 
of the Muslim League, its leaders found it difficult to ignore other Muslim organizations in the country. 
Besides, there were large numbers of Muslims within the Congress itself. Were the Congress to concede Mr. 
Jinnah’s fantastic claim, it would have to throw out the patriotic Muslims from its fold and to openly pro¬ 
claim that the organization was not open to Muslims. This would have resulted in reducing the great 
national organization to the status of a petty communal body. 

Mr. Jinnah supported this demand on a new conception which he and his lieutenants took great 
pains to propound to the Muslims—that India consisted of two Nations, Hindu and Muslim. It was an 
unrealistic conception which Mr. Jinnah’s ingenuity had dug out of some obsolete medieval theory. It 
was, moreover, an utterly vague and ill-conceived notion, rather difficult to grasp. All the same, the way in 
which it was propagated had great effect on the ignorant and emotional Muslim masses, who blindly 
accepted the new doctrine. Matters soon came to such a pass that the existence of fear, mistrust 
and suspicion among the Muslims had to be acknowledged. 

The ev’^e of the Second World War found India riven with communal bickerings which occasionally 
manifested itself in violence and communal riots over petty issues. The British Government 
realised that the co-operation of India was almost indispensable for winning the War. It was 
essential for geographical and strategical reasons. The Churchill Government, therefore, sent the Cripps 
Mission to India in 1942 to give an assurance to the people of this country that their whole-hearted, un¬ 
stinted co-operation and participation in the War would ensure them Dominion Status after the termination 
of hostilities. This was no empty promise. But the Congress had been driven, largely due to lack of vision 
on the part of the local administrators, to adopt an attitude of non-co-operation. Besides, promises coming 
from the Churchill Government were open to suspicion. 

Events thereafter began heading for a climax and it became clear that India could no longer be ruled 
by a handful of British officers in the civil administration or in the Army, that wisdom lay in arranging to 
transfer power to the Indians before it was actually wrested from Britain. The Churchill Government, 
therefore, decided to accept what was un-avoidable. On 14th of June, 1945, the Secretary of State for India 
made the historic announcement that the proposals of the Cripps^ Mission were acceptable to the Govern¬ 
ment in their entirety. Lord Wavell, the then Viceroy, made a similar announcement in India and 
followed it up by the release of the members of the Congress Working Committee. It was further decided 
that the Viceroy’s Executive Council should be replaced by another composed of representatives of the 
major political parties. A conference was held at Simla to settle the details. But Mr. Jinnah, the embodi¬ 
ment of Muslim mistrust, adhered stubbornly to the Two Nation concept. The Muslim League claimed 
the right to represent the entire Muslim community and demanded the sole prerogative of nominating the 
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Muslim members to the Executive Council, To this the Congress rightly took objection and since Mr. 
Jinriah would not see reason, the Simla Conference proved a failure. 

In the meantime the Labour Government came into office in Britain and the strategy of consultations 
with the Indian leaders underwent a sudden change. In September, 1945, Lord Pethick Lawrence, the new 
Secretary of State for India, announced elections to the Central and the Provincial assemblies. This was 
a sincere eflbrt to ascertain the wishes of the people, particularly in regard to those of the Muslims vis-a-vis 
the Muslim League. It was further declared on behalf of the British Government that elected representatives 
of the people would elect a Constituent Assembly which w^ould also have representatives from the princely 
States. The Constituent Assembly thus constituted would then deliberate about the form of Government 
in free India and an agreement would be arrived at betw^cen this Assembly and the British Government. 

Both the Congress and the Muslim League received the announcement with reservations. Never¬ 
theless both the parties chanced the elections. The result of the elections established two things. In the 
Central Assembly, both the (Congress and the Muslim League candidates were returned in large numbers. 
This gave strength both to the Muslim League demand for a separate State and the powerful Congress 
opposition to this demand. In the Provinces, particularly in the Punjab and Sind, the Muslim League, 
however, gathered formidable strength. This lent powerful backing to the League’s clamour for partition 
of the country. 

The Labour Government then sent to India the Cabinet Mission comprising Lord Pethic Lawrence, 
Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Alexander to resolve the baflling issue of transferring power. The Mission 
succeeded in issuing their plan on 16th of June, 1946. This plan asserted the imperative need for an interim 
Government composed of representatives of all the major political parties. It did not favour the creation 
of Pakistan, Instead it advocated a Union at the Centre empowered with the responsibility of dealing with 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. It also provided that groups of Provinces would be free to 
form their own Executives and Legislatures, w'hich in turn would determine the allocation of subjects 
between the groups and the Provinces concerned. The Constituent Assembly which was to frame the Con¬ 
stitution of the Union and of the Provinces was to be directly elected on the basis of one member per million 
of inhabitants. 

The elections to the Constituent Assembly were held in August 1946. As a result thereof, the 
Congress secured, in a House of 296, as many as 211 seals, including many Muslim seats. For reasons 
that were not very clear, Mr. Jinnah withdrew from the Constituent Assembly and the Muslim League’s 
elected representatives refused to take their seats. Mr. Jinnah had earlier refused to co-operate in the for¬ 
mation of an interim Government. 

Mr, Jinnah’s attitude, though reprehensible and negative, had the backing of large number of 
Muslims. The deadlock was complete. On 16th of August 1946, the Muslim League launched their 
Direct Action which led to a series of ugly events and soon assumed the proportions of a widespread civil 
war. 


On 26th of October, 1946, the Muslim League joined the Interim Government. This certainly 
created a queer situation. The League decided to participate in the Government while boycotting the 
Constituent Assembly. Pandit Nehru, on behalf of the Congress, was anxious to secure co-operation on 
whatever terms it was forthcoming, provided it resulted in restoring efficient civil government. The 
Congress was confronted at this juncture with two formidable problems : one was to carry on the fight with 
Imperial Power on the issue of sovereignty of the country and of its complete independence; and the other 
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was the tackling of Muslim communal forces gathered under the aegis of the Muslim League which 
seemed intent on permitting the single choice between separation and civil war. 

The object of the entry of the Muslim League in the Interim Cabinet w'as to foil the Nehru Cabinet's 
efforts at unifying the country. Ihe two sections of the Government—Ck)ngressites and l,icaguers— 
functioned as opposing blocks. Tn order, therefore, to bring a sense of urgency to the leaders of various 
parties, Mr. Attlee announced, on 20th of February, 1947, the firm decision of the British Government to 
transfer power by June 1948. Unfortunately this too had no salutary effect in bringing the opposing blocks 
nearer; it rather widened the gulf between the two major communities. 

Meanwhile Lord Wavell w'as recalled and, on 24th of March, 1947, Lord Mounthatten was sworn 
in as the last Viceroy of India. I.ord Mounthatten was appalled by the ugly situation in the country 
which was at that time seething with large-scale, though spasmodic, civil w^ar. In April 1947, there was 
again a violent resurgence of large-scale communal strife in difi'erent parts oftlu! country. 

Resolved in his mind to find an effective remedy for this almost unceasing internecine (communal) 
feud, Lord Mounthatten went to England in May, 1947, for detailed consultations with the British Govern¬ 
ment. On 3rd of June, 1947, soon after his return, Lord Mountbaltcn announced the British Plan of vivi¬ 
secting the country into Pakistan and India. A Boundary Cionirnission was announced. 

Pandit Nehru agreed to these proposals, though reluctantly, as the right course. In fact it was the 
only course at that time and there was no escape from it. Human ingenuity was unable to devise any other 
means acceptable to all. 


THE AFTERMATH 

“ In my end is my beginning "—T.S. Eliot 

A S mentioned in the previous chapter, the partition of India had to be accepted as an inevitable outcome 
of the two-nation theory as sponsored by the Muslim League. As India stood on the threshold of 
Independence on ir)ih August 1947, she looked towards the future with hope as well as trepidation. 
India had become free but partition had sown the dragon’s teeth, 'Fhe tasks that lay before the 

new C 4 ongress Government were enormous in dimensions and presented insurmountable difficulties of all 
sorts. The most immediate problem was how to carry on the general administration with only a handful 
of trained officers. Most of the British I.C.S. personnel had left the country and those who remained 
on the scene had to readjust themselves psychologically to the new environments. Whereas during the 
British regime they had been the pillars of British rule in India, now they were required to shoulder the res¬ 
ponsibilities of serving a National Government. The intense zeal and patriotic fervour of the national 
leaders, however, enabled them to overcome the initial difficulties. In a very short time the Govern¬ 
ment of India was on its feet again, armed with confidence and hope to face all administrative problems. 

One of the greatest problems that the new Government of India was required to handle was that of 
Relief and Rehabilitation. Millions of refugees had crossed the borders penniless and helpless. Five million 
men, women and children crossed into India from West Pakistan alone; another 3.5 million came from East 
Pakistan. It is true that nearly 4 million Muslims had also left India for Pakistan but the financial losses 
suffered by the Hindu refugees were far greater than those of the Muslim refugees. Whereas these 
refugees had landed property in Pakistan worth crores of rupees they had come over to India with no 
more than bare clothes on their bodies. These destitute people had to start their livelihood from scratch, 
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and it must be said to their credit that in spite of all kinds of tribulations they had to face they did not show 
any signs of dispair or helplessness. The Government was called upon to face the problem of rehabilitating 
these refugees—a problem of unprecedented magnitude. Accommodation had to be provided for those who 
found no shelter over their heads. This immediate task of finding board and lodging for these unfortunate 
refugees threw all other problems into the background. At one time the number of displaced people 
living on the dole touched a million. The cost of maintaining each refugee was a heavy drain on the 
Central Exchequer ; it meant one rupee a day per head and involved an expenditure of about 1 million 
rupees daily. This extraordinary expenditure had to be met until the end of 1950. In all Rs. 325.7 million 
had to ])c spent only on relief measures in the various camps scattered over the length and breadth of India. 

Since the Government could not afford to incur this colossal expenditure indefinitely, it felt the 
imperative necessity of finding ways and means of providing suitable employment at least for those who 
were educated or otherwise skilled in various technical professions. An aspect of this general problem of 
rehabilitation was the task of providing land to those land-lords who had left their rich granaries in 
West Punjab. In proportion to the lands they had left behind, they could be provided with only an 
insignificant part of land on this side of the border. I’he total cultival)lc land available in the Punjab and 
Pepsu was 4,735,0(.)() acres, while there were as many 5,77,000 claimants who wanted immediate facilities 
to start the work of cultivation. The Government, therefore, felt it necessary to devise schemes for 
ascertaining the claim of each land-lord to meet his demands accf)rdingly. Most of these refugees were 
settled on the lands in other States of India like Uttar Pradesh, Bhopal, Bikaner etc. 'Die enormity of the 
task of rehabilitation was so great that even at the end of 1950, 15,000 agricultural families had still to be 
settled adequately. 

Urban rehabilitation presented a new series of problems. The educated and trading classes had to 
be provided with suitable accommodation and respectable means of livelihood. It was fortunate that the 
Government was in due course of time able to accommodate 2,050,000 urban refugees in reconditioned 
barracks, new buildings or evacuee houses. Since most of the fertile lands had been left behind in Pakistan, 
the Congress Government was also called upon to explore ways and means of reclaiming waste-land for 
purposes of food production. These demands on the Central Treasury imposed a heavy burden on the new 
Government. 

The food problem was another great source of headache for the new Government. It should be 
mentioned here that even during the years before independence, India was deficit in food. Her population was 
increasing at a quick rate, and the food resources did not increase accordingly. Partition further worsened 
the position owing to loss of cultivable lands by India and the enormous inliux of refugees from Pakistan. 
With food resources already deficit, India had to feed the displaced persons who swarmed in millions into 
India from the Punjab and East Bengal. As a result of this extra pressure on our food supply, wc were 
forced to ask for help from such foreign countries as America and Russia. This imported food in the form 
of wheal and rice, however, was sometimes bought at high rates, which further meant a heavy drain on 
the national treasury. Although rationing was introduced to make it possible for all Indians to have an 
equitable distribution of food, this method of regulating food supplies created innumerable other difficulties. 
Mahatma Gandhi was never in favour of introducing rationing, but like Partition it also had to be accepted 
as an inevitability. 

While the Government of India, immediately after Partition, was marshalling its resources to meet 
the economic, agricultural and social problems of the moment, the communal fanatics were busy creating 
still further problems for Nehru’s Government. Forgetting that the communal differences between the Hindus 
and Muslims were greatly responsible for the partition of this country, the Hindus and the Sikhs divided 
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themselves into opposite camps in the Punjab. The Sikhs demanded a Stale of their own, while the 
Hindu Maha Sabhaites clamoured for Hindu Raj. With the result that the social and political ranks of this 
border State were sharply divided into two warring camps, and for sometime there seemed to be no hope of 
any compromise. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had an arduous task before him in convincing his countrymen of the futility of 
fighting in the name of religion. In the course of a famous speech delivered in the Constituent Assembly, after 
the partition, he said that religion and politics must be kept separate from each other, because their mixture 
always formed a dangerous alliance. “We have seen as a matter of fact how far comrnunalism in politics has led 
us ; all of us remember the grave dangers through which we have passed and the terrible consequences we have 
seen. In any event now there is no other alternative ; and we must have it clearly in our minds and in the 
mind of the country that the alliance of nrligion and politics in the shape of communalism is a most dangerous 
alliance, and it yields the most abnormal kind of illegitimate brood. This combination is harmful to the 
country as a whole ; it is harmful to the majority, but pro]>ably it is most harmful to any minority that seeks to 
have some advantage from it.” But the minorities paid no heed to these words and they continued to foster 
communal tensions, whicli made it impossible for the new Government to pursue its various schemes of nation 
buihling. The Punjab presented the grimmest spectacle of communal fanaticism. The Akalis under the 
leadership of Master Tara Singh and the Hindu masses under their Hindu Mahasabha leaders entered the 
open arena to decide issues through violent means. The result of this communal tension was that many anti¬ 
social elements raised their ugly heads, defying all authority, and destroying the very structure of society. 

When the Government’s hands were full with some of these problems, the news came that the tribal 
invaders had crossed into Kashmir and started a reign of terror in certain parts of that State. The impact of 
partition was felt in this border State as weJl. When this news reached Delhi, the Government was taken 
aback. For a moment the situation seemed to be quite hopeless. The Maharaja of Kashmir had fled from 
the Capital in fear and despair while the tribal invaders kept marching on the road to Srinagar. Pakistan 
was openly abetting the invaders, who hoped to overrun the happy valley of Kashmir and place it as a 
trophy at the altar of the new Muslim Stale. Fortunately Nehru’s Government rose to tin? occasion, and 
immediately despatched troops by air to Kashmir and brought the situation under control. 

The Kashmir trouble was still brewing when the question of Hyderabad cropped up. 'Fhc Nizam of 
Hyderabad had for some time been openly sending money to Pakistan. Now there was even the direct threat 
to accede to Pakistan. The Nizam’s forces were ready to meet any emergencies. The Indian Government 
decided to nip the evil in the bud, and controlled the situation before it was too late. How could the Cong¬ 
ress Government allow a State like Hyderabad, which almost formed the heart of this country, to become a 
part of any foreign State ? The Pakistani statesmen, liowever, argued that since the decision to accede to one 
country or the other lay with the Nizam, the Indian Government had no right to force its decision on this 
State. But Pandit Nehru, in consultation with bis colleagues, decided to make Hyderabad an integral part of 
India because this State had become, immediately after partition, a hot-bed of reactionary forces, Pakistani 
machinations, and communist propaganda. In the course of a speech Pandit Nehru said that “ a territory like 
Hyderabad, surrounded on all sides by the Indian Union and with no outlet to the rest of the world, must 
necessarily be part of the Indian Union. Historically and culturally, it had to be a part, but geographic and 
economic reasons were even more peremptory in this matter and they could not be ignored, whatever the 
wishes of particular individuals or groups of individuals. Any other relationship between Hyderabad and 
the rest of India would have involved continuing suspicion and, therefore, an ever-present fear of conflict.’* 
Therefore, it was decided to lead police action against Hyderabad, which resulted eventually in the accession 
of this State to India. Hyderabad was another problem created by partition and it was handled with tact, 
care, and firmness. 
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I-ORKKIN POLICY 

Immediately after partition, India found herself surrounded by conflicting political policies of the 
European countries which were trying hard to win her over to this or that side of the Iron Curtain. But 
under Nehru’s farsighted leadership India soon realised that her true destiny lay not in siding with 
one or the other Bloc, but in remaining aloof from all international conflicts. For the first few months, 
India did not win any recognition in the United Nations. 7'he fact that she was diplomatically inexperien¬ 
ced and had remained under foreign domination for about tw^o centuries made her voice abroad rather 
weak and inefiective. Referring to this initial disadvantage, Pandit Nehru said in one of his earlier speeches, 
(December 4, 1947) “ When our delegation went to the United Nations, it was looked a little askance. 
They did not know what it was going to do. When they found that we acted according to our own will, 

they did not like it. We were unpopular last year at the United Nations_There was suspicion in the 

minds of the first group that we were really allied to the other group in secret, though we were trying to 
hide the facts, and the other group thought that we were allied to the first group in secret, though we were 
trying to hide the facts ”. 

At home loo the Government had to face a shower of criticism from fanatical and irresponsible 
critics who wanted India to take sides with one of the two powerful Blocs. They argued that neutral¬ 
ism was a cowardly policy which avoided the responsibility of taking a l)old and positive line of action in 
league with some Bloc. After long and heated discussions in the Indian Parliament, Pandit Nehru suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing his countrymen of the futility of jumping into the boiling cauldron of international 
conflicts. He observed in unequivocal terms that international conflicts “ are not just empty struggles 
on a chess board. Behind them lie all manner of things. Ultimately foreign policy is the outcome of the 
economic policy and until India had properly evolved her economic policy, her foreign policy will be 
rather vague, rather incohate, and will be groping. It is well for us to say that we stand for peace and 
freedom and yet that does not convey much to anybody, except a pious hope Therefore, he urged his 
countrymen to avoid interfering with power politics and remain equally sympathetic towards all countries. 
He proposed that India should maintain closest terms of friendship with other countries unless they them¬ 
selves created difficulties for her. “ We intend co-operating with the United States of America and we 
intend co-operating fully with the Soviet Union because our general policy would be to avoid entering into 
anybody’s quarrels. Even purely from the point of view of opportunism, a straight-forward honest policy, 
and independent policy would be the best ”. He repeatedly stressed the usefulness of his policy of non- 
alignment, especially in view of its successful performance in the first tw^o years of Independence. In a 
later speech delivered in the Constituent Assembly on March 8, 1948, he reiterated, “ We have stated 

repeatedly that our foreign policy is one of keeping aloof from the big blocs of Nations—rival blocs_and 

being friendly to all countries and not becoming entangled in any alliances, military or other, that might 
drag us into any possible conflict. Some people have criticised and suggested to us that that is not a good 
enough policy ; and that we are losing what we might get by a closer association or alliance. Others, on 
the other hand, have criticised us by saying that while we say one thing, we act secretly or otherwise in 
another way. It is a little difficult, of course, to give an answer to any imputation of motives, but as a 
matter of fact we very strictly followed the policy of not getting entangled in any kind of commitment, 
certainly not military commitment with any PowTr or group of Powers, and we propose to adhere to that 
policy because we arc quite convinced that this is the only possible policy for us at present and in the future. 
That does not, on the other hand, involve any lack of close relationship with other countries^’. 

It was as a result of this policy that India, immediately after Independence, came to develop 
very close contacts with all neighbouring countries. In spite of the fact that partition had provcAed an 
enormous amount of communal virus, Indians policy of peaceful co-operation abroad enabled her to win 
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over even such Muslim States us Afghanistan, Persia, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and other Muslim countries of the 
Middle East. Although Pakistan had declared herself as a Muslim theocratic Stale, India, in spite of her 
secularism and neutralism, was able to offend no country. On the northern, north-eastern and southern 
frontiers, India was already heading towards establishing close political and economic relationships with 
Tibet, China, Nepal, Burma, Malaya, Ceylon and Indonesia. In fact, most of these countries began to 
follow in India's footsteps by discarding alliances with any of the powerful Blocs. 

It was India’s peaceful foreign policy, which made it possible for the Indian Government to handle 
her domestic problems with confidence and resourcefitlness. India had emerged after partition as a country 
w^hich had lost most of her agricultural areas to Pakistan. All rich jute fields were left in East Bengal, 
in consequence of which Indian jute industry received a serious set-back. India had also inherited machinery 
which had been mostly damaged during the Second World War. Locomotives, rail-bogies and other 
heavy machinery needed immediate repairs before they could be put to any use. Petrol and other kinds 
of fuel were scarce and due to black marketing most people could nt)l satisfy even their barest requirement 
of these fuels. The irrigation system of the United Punjab had also created peculiar problems after 
partition. To India’s share had fallen only an insignificant part of the rich irrigated areas. 

Politi('aIly, India had to face innumerable problems on the home front. Hundreds of small Princely 
Stales threatened to secede from the Indian Union and form independent autonomous units of their own. 
They claimed to have assumed paramountcy after the withdraw^al of the British from India. Sardar Patel, 
the Man of Steel, solved the States problem with shrewd understanding and great statesmanship. 
Whereas Kashmir had started a conflagration on the border, Hyderabad nearly stabbed India in the 
heart by claiming independence and openly show'ing her sympathies for the Muslim State of Pakistan. 
These problems would, however, be examined in detail in subsequent chapters. Suffice here to say that 
although India had attained freedom on 15th of August, 1947, she had no smooth sailing for the next few 
years. Pt.once Nehru remarked aptly that India had as many problems as there w^re Indians on her soil. 
Internationally, from a country dependent upon other foreign powers, she was able to carve out a destiny 
of' her own. The various projects which Nehru’s Government envisaged in the next few years needed 
every one’s co-operation. Relations between Capital and Labour had to be readjusted on the basis of 
mutual benefit, understanding and co-operation. No wonder in the face of all these problems, mostly 
legacies of the Partition, Nehru in the course of one of his speeches called upon the Nation to spare no 
efforts in leading India from chaos to order. 

“ Wc have today to face not one problem, but a multitude of problems. It is very difficult to 
decide that you will set aside all these problems and take up one or two first. We just cannot, because if 
we slacken our attempt to solve some problems and merely concentrate on one or another, the other 
problems tend to overwhelm us. Let us take the problem of refugees. There arc millions of them. It is 
not a fundamental problem as problems go. It is a temporary problem. But it is of exceeding importance. 
It is important, because a large number of human beings and their lives are involved, it is of vital significance 
to the nation. We cannot allow human material to deteriorate and simply go to pieces This problem, 
together with hundreds and thousands of others, would indeed tax India's resources to the maximum for 
some years to come. But “ we cannot escape them. Not being able to escape, wc have to face them like 
men and conquer the difficulties. I am afraid in our generation (I do not know about succeeding genera¬ 
tions) there is going to be little rest or real peace. There are going to be no dividends of leisure and repose 
brought about for our generation. The prospect before us is work, hard labour. This generation is sentenced 
to hard labour. That hard labour can be of the type of constructive activity which, however hard, is 
somethng that raises the community and the nation, or it may be in fruitless labour, or even evil labour, 
but hard labour you cannot escape. I’herefore, let us divert that hard labour into constructive and creative 
channels so that at least it may be said of this generation that we helped to build up our country to the 
fullest extent possible_ 



H ardly two months after gaining independence, the Indian Armed 
Forces’ mettle was put to a supreme test. A newly-freed and much 
distracted India made an early call on her armed forces to defend 
her honour and integrity. And they came out of the supreme test in flying 
colours. Indeed, their performance in Kashmir served as a rnueh-needed- 
tonic to a depressed, demoralised nation, reeling under the impact of the 
Partition holocaust. 

Partition and the sudden witlidrawal of the British ofliccr-tdement 
had left the Indian Armed Forces in a disorganised state. Dark prophecies 
by the egotistic departing British officers about the efficiency cd‘ Indian 
soldiers bereft of their British commanders had, at the outset, made many 
an Indian frankly nervtius over the new Indian army’s performance in the 
field of battle. 

In a way, therefore, it was providential that so early in free India’s 
career its armed forces should have had an opportunity to prove their 
mettle, and that in the semi-Arctic mountainous battlefields of the North. 
For that was the silver lining in the cloud on the horizon of free India, born 
in travail, and it injected in the nation a new confidence in itself. If 
its armed forces could effectively guard the nation against external 
aggression, the nation could slniggle to its feet by hard work and 
sacrifice. 

Indian troops and airmen in Jammu and Kashmir fought other 
foes besides the raiders. Their major battle was against the elements. 
Fighting the raiders was the least part of the campaign. No harder 
training ground could have been found for free India’s armed forces. 
Compared with the terrain and conditions of fighting in Kashmir, the 
Arakan and Assam campaigns during the last world war were almost a 
picnic. 
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From the Arctic conditions in the Zoji La and Gurais in the north to the jnountain-to-nionntein 

fighting in Uri in the west and the steamy jungles of Jhangar in the south, Indian troops in Jammu and 

Kashmir spanned a wide range of terrain and climate. 

Foremost, the Indian army in Kashmir fought against thin tenuous lines of communications, quagrnired 
by rain, obliterated by land-slides and choked by winter snows. 

Ihc 200-milc long Jammu-Srinagar road is a geometrical nightmare ; this was the life-line of troops 
in the Kashmir valley as well as of the civilian population. Keeping this road functioning in fair weather 
and foul was the battle in which Army engineers and the Pioneer Corps engaged themselves. 

War in the Uri sector really meant fighting up and down and on the top of a series of mountains 

eight to ten thousand feet high. Clearing a road-block in this sector amount(^d to clearing up the enemy 

perched on the top of the high mountains, flanking in waves on either side of the road. He who took the 
offensive in this sector had first to demolish these piquets. 

In winter they were snow-bound and yet throughout the winter of 1947 and 1948, Indian troops — 
many of whom had never seen sn(;w in their life—kept vigil here, vigorously throwing back the enemy's re¬ 
peated attempts to penetrate into the Kashmir valley. 

Further north around the Zoji La and Gurais, the fighting conditions were nearly Arctic all the year 
round. This is the erie land of blizzards and avalanches. 'The term “ Zoji La *’ itself means, in the Kash¬ 
miri language, “ Blizzard Pass.” Here our piquets were perched on mountains 16,000 to 17,000 feet high, 
perpetually covered with snow. Living at these heights was a new and strange experience for the jawans. 

At this altitude breathing becomes hard and one is often afflicted with headaches ; it takes three hours 
to brew tea and four hours for potatoes to get lialf-boiled and one hour for a chappati to be baked. Cooking 
rice and pulses and meat at these heights was, of course, out of the question. 

Whenever the weather was good, cooked meals were sent up to the piquets from the base. Mules 
and porters threading their way along bridle-paths and goat-tracks were the only medium of supplies 
to our troops in this sector. 

Leh, in distant Ladakh in the north-east, could be reached only at the end of a month’s trek through 
difficult mountain-paths. Aircraft flying to Leh had to I equipped with de-icing and oxygen apparatus. 
Airlift operations had to be carried on at incredible heights and although the aircraft available were unsuit¬ 
able for high altitude flying, the lAF pilots maintained regular supply and successfully defied the rigours of 
Himalayan weather. 

Nestling in the foothills of the Himalayas, Jammu Province is the watershed of many streams which 
go to swell the great Indus. The country is broken by ravines, streams and rivulets. It is thickly wooded 
and covered with tree and shrub, making concealment easy. In the rainy season vast stretches of country 
are reduced to quagmire. 

All these natural and logistic barriers the Indian Army conquered. This was an outstanding mili¬ 
tary achievement. But the people of Jammu and Kashmir admired the Indian Army for another reason. 
They*will remember with gratitude the Indian Army’s war against disease and epidemics in their midst, 
while the network of modern roads touching the remotest parts of the State—which arc their roads to pros- 
perity—will be a standing monument to the Indian Army’s good work in the State. 
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The Die is Cast 

When on October 25, 1947, the Maliaraja of Jammu and Kashmir, Shri Hari Siiij^h, sent an SOS 
to the Government of India, the fate of the entire State hung in the l)alance. 'J'he plea for immediate mili¬ 
tary aid was supported by Sheikh Abdullah, the then undisputed leader of the people of the State. On Octo¬ 
ber 2b, the Maharaja signed the instrument of Accession ; the same day the Government of India took the 
momentous decision to send military aid to Srinagar. 

On October 27, the first batch of Indian troops under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel D.R. 
Rai Hew to Srinagar. They flew because that was the only medium of transport left to them, at such short 
notice. By land, they would have reached their destination too late. Some 3()()-milcs of precarious fair- 
weather road lay between India and Srinagar. 

Over a hundred civilian aircraft were immediately mobilised and assembled overnight in Delhi’s 
Safdarjang airfield to fly troops, equipment and supplies to Srinagar. It was an inspiring spectacle to watch 
tlie hectic activity at this airport. A shoal of silver-winged planes gleamed in the morning sun, as jungle- 
grecn-clad men worked like ants loading the aircraft with men, guns, ammunition and equipment. Air force 
and civilian pilots and ground crews rose to the occasion and worked day and night to make the air-lift a 
success. I’he ferry-service to Srinagar continued unabated upto November 17, during which time 704 
sorties were flowui from Delhi. 

Seldom in the history of warfare has an operation been put through with so little previous planning 
and with so many handicaps. lanes of communication were almost non-existent and intelligence of enemy 
strength and di.sposilions was nil. Indeed, when the first troops were flown for Srinagar, they were instructed 
to circle over the airfield before landing, lest they should land on a strip already captured by the enemy. 
The instructions to Col. Rai were not to land if there was any doubt on the point, and to fly back to Jammu. 
After an interval of tense suspense lasting nearly two and a half hours, wireless flash from Srinagar announced 
the safe landing of the first wave of troops. 

On October 27, when the first wave of Indian troops under Col. Rai landed in Srinagar, the invaders 
were already in Baramulla, hardly 35-miles from the capital. Col. Rai’s orders were to defend the airfield 
and consolidate his position. On landing, however, he found himself* faced with a dilemma. He had to take 
quick decision—the enemy was at Baramula, the strategic bottleneck which opens into the Srinagar valley. 
Once the invaders were allowed to enter and fan out into the Srinagar plain, the game was up. Should he 
give immediate battle to the invaders, estimated at anything between 3,00 and 5,000, at Barmula, with his 
woefully inadequate force or wait till adequate reinforcements arrived ? 

Col. Rai took the decision and crashed into the invaders’ column at .Baramula. It was an act of 
great courage. Commandeering civilian buses, he rushed his troops within two miles of Baramula. Hold¬ 
ing one company in reserve, he put in an attack with another company. This was the first action fought 
by the new Indian Army of free India, and it straightaway drew blood, in that the commander of the small 
gallant band himself fell. But the action produced the desired result—the enemy had been staggered, dis¬ 
organised and halted in his advance long enough for reinforcements to arrive from India. 

The situation in the first week of operations in Kashmir can best be described as “ touch and go 
The threat to Srinagar continued, even increased. For the Indian Army, it was a critical week of desperate 
struggle to gain lime until adequate numbers of troops were flown in from India. That struggle took 
the shape of a scries of offensive delaying actions. During this first week, the Indian Army suffered its 
second officer casualty when Major Sharma was killed by a mortar bomb exploding near him. 
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1 he turning point in the battle for Srinagar was the arrival of one squadron of armoured 
cars which adventured their way to Srinagar by the perilous 300-mile road from the East Punjab via Jammu 
and the 9,000 foot high Banihal Pass and over ricketty bridges fit only for light tourist irallic. In Srinagar, 
large crowds lined the route and loudly cheered the cavalcade as it rumbled past. 

On November 7, the process of rolling back the enemy from the gates of Srinagar began, with the 
newly arrived armoured cars playing a pivotal role in the operation. I’he battle of Shelatang that followed 
lasted twelve hours and set in motion the enemy’s precipitate retreat, and the raiders did not stop running 
until they reached Uri. 

The next stage in this 14-month operation was the fighting in the Jammu sector which witnessed some 
of the fiercest battles and most tenacious resistance from the raiders. Here the Indian Army’s task was 
further complicated by the hordes of refugees crossing their path or demanding shelter and protection. 

The battles of Jhangar, Naushera and Rajauri and the defence of Punch are the landmarks of the 
campaign in Jammu, which claimed the life of an outstanding soldier and commander of high promise in the 
person of Brigadier Usman, who led his men to victory but himself was killed in the famous battle of Jhangar. 
Here too fighting against odds and the elements, the Indian Army, ably assisted by the Indian Air Force, 
steadily pushed the enemy back to the border. 

The battle ofKot set in motion a chain-reaction in Jammu that culminated in the battles of Naushera 
and Jhangar. Brigadier Usman launched the attack on Kot by first light on February 1 and by 10 O’clock, 
this feature, overlooking the Naushera-Tawi valley, was captured, the enemy fleeing, leaving behind 150 
killed and 200 wounded. 

As if avenging this defeat, the hostiles massed their strength for a major assault on Naushera itself. 
The attack was launched on February 6, and the biggest battle of the Kashmir campaign was fought. Under 
cover of darkness just before dawn, 4,000 hostiles stormed the Indian positions south-east of Naushera, while 
another 3,000 attacked from the north-east. Simultaneously, some 5,000 hostiles attacked two of our pickets 
north-east of Naushera. The enemy flung himself on to our positions in waves. They used medium machine- 
guns and mortars in batteries as also a large number of light rnachineguns and a quantity of grenades. All 
the attacks were repulsed. After two hours’ fierce fighting, the hostiles broke battle and ran helter-skelter. 

It is estimated that 15,000 hostiles attacked Naushera in three waves. About 2,000 of them were 
killed. Vast booty was captured. Indian casualties were 29 other ranks killed and 90 other ranks wounded. 

The Indian success at Naushera was followed up by an attempt to recapture Jhangar. The decisive 
battle for the recapture of Jhangar was fought at Pirthal. The hostiles who were entrenched on this hill, put 
up a stiff'fight, but ultimately their resistance collapsed in the face of a determined attack by the Indian forces. 
With the recapture of Jhangar, the main land route leading into the Naushera valley was secured and the 
enemy’s supply line disrupted. 

Meanwhile, beleaguered and isolated Punch held out gamely in the face of repeated enemy assaults. 
An airstrip was constructed in Punch and supplies were flown in to feed not only the Garrison but thousands 
of refugees taking shelter in that town. 

But Jhangar was continuously menaced with artillery lire from the enemy. On the night of July 3, 
the shelling of Jhangar was more intense than usual. Some 600 shells were pumped into the Indian positions 
in Jhangar, One of them killed Brigadier Usman, the hero of the Battle of Naushera. He was the first 
Indian Brigadier to be killed in the Kashmir campaign. 
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Winter Fighting 

During tho winter months, the Indian Army in Kashmir fought two enemies. Holding the raiders 
at bay was easy. Throughout the winter months, the raiders got no quarter. Every attempt by them to 
Ijreak through or bypass Uri was beaten hack resolutely. But the Indian Army had to put up a grim and 
heroic struggle against the elements. 

A majority of our troops had never seen snow before. Nor were they armed with special snow- 
fighting equipment. With the blocking of the only land route to Srinagar by snow and the stoppage of the air 
service, the supply situation became acute. 

In many countries, troops are given special training for snow-fighting and issued special equipment. 
In the peculiar circumstances in which Indian Armed Forces were flung into battle in Kashmir, there was 
hardly any time to train or suitably ecpiip them for fighting in arctic conditions. 

The Indian Army’s victory over the elements constituted a fresh chapter in its glorious history, already 
replete with feats of endurance and bravery. Far from yielding ground to either enemy, Indian troops in 
winter actually improved and consolidated their positions on the snow-bound Uri-front. 

During these difficult months, the Indian Army in Kashmir largely remained on the defensive, confin¬ 
ing itself to long-range reconnaissance and offensive patrolling. Its battle against the elements was fought by 
lone piquets perched on snow-clad mountains and by petrols venturing out into uncharted country, breasting 
the blizzards and hailstorms. 

In the middle of January a party of 1,500 raiders, moving along the north bank of the Jhelum, concen¬ 
trated on the other side of the Mahura power-house, intent on seizing or disrupting it. 

Our troops threw a steel cable across the 100-yard width of the Jchlum, and with the aid of ropes and 
pulleys, got across the river under cover of darkness. Their heavy equipment and ammunition were ferried. 
The column then fell on the raiders at dead of night. Asleep and taken by surprise, the raiders fled in dis¬ 
order. Among the killed was their commanding officer. 

An Indian patrol, composed of young men of 18 and 19, who had just passed out of Boys’ Companies, 
launched a surprise attack on a raider-held feature north of Uri and expelled the hostiles after a bayonet 
charge. The raiders counter-attacked, using 1,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition and fifty 3-inch mortar 
bombs, but were repulsed by the youths with the aid of artillery. 

After the engagement, 92 enemy dead were counted. Twenty of them wore regimental badges of the 
Frontier Force Regiment of the Pakistan Army. The number of wounded was also heavy. The boys had 
been sent out with instructions only to reconnoitre the enemy position on the feature, but they were so 
enthusiastic that they went further and finished up with a bayonet charge which gave the Indian forces 
possesion of the feature. 

The raiders made repeated attempts to storm our piquets. Every time they were beaten back. 
Failing either to break through or bypass Uri, the raiders advanced over the track linking MuzafFarabad with 
Tithwal and made for Handowar, in the northern approaches to the Srinagar valley. An Indian column 
met them there and dispersed them, recapturing some of the villages that had fallen into their hands. 

In March, as winter began to wane, the activity of Indian troops was gradually stepped up. The 
raiders were in occupation of a series of high commanding features around Uri and north of Mahura, and con¬ 
stituted a threat to our positions. Two columns set out from Indian bases on a “ feature-hopping ” expedition. 
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Covering 30 arduous miles from their starling points, the two columns played havoc with the raiders’ 
lines of communication to their hill piquets, isolating them from their bases. 

The brunt of the battle against winter was, however, borne by Indian Army drivers and sappers. In 
the past, for four winter months of the year, the Banihal Pass, choked with snow, used to remain closed to 
traflic. The Madras Sappers and Miners valiantly strove to keep this pass, the bottleneck of the Jammu- 
Srinagar road, clear of the snows. The drivers worked ov^ertime and without rest in order to bring supplies 
to the snow-besieged city. 

Fourteen miles on either side of the 15()-yard Banihal tunnel was a veritable death trap. The tunnel 
was repetcdly sealed offal either end by 30 feet of snow. A handful of sappers and miners, armed with bull¬ 
dozers, picks and shovels, hardy drivers and ill-clad local labourers were the heroes of this battle. 

On occasions, the sappers worked from seven in the morning till two next morning without rest, 
pulling out vehicles buried in the snows. They suffered from sore feet, frostbite and chilblain. 

Thanks to their efforts, from December 22 to the end of March, three convoys, consisting of a total 
of 300 vehicles, got through to Srinagjir. Each time, however, a few vehicles at the tail end of the convoy 
got stuck and remained buried in the snow. The snow fell so thick and fast that not even a 15 foot long 
pole pierced into the snow mounds could touch the top of the buried vehicles. 

The snowing started on December 22, and by December 25, the road on the Banihal stretch was 
impassable. A convoy of 25 threc-tonner lorries, carrying 200 refugees and supplies, was caught in the snow, 
some inside the tunnel, others outside. After enduring much hardship and with some loss of life, the refugees 
were rescued and marched beyond the danger zone a few days later. A similar fate overtook another convoy 
of 13 vehicles in February. 

The Banihal Pass was opened once again in the middle of January and one convoy passed through 
each way. For one month thereafter the pass was again blocked. It was opened for the second time on 
February 20 and was scaled off again on February 22. It reopened on March 5 to close immediately after, 
'fhe pass finally cleared on March 28. 

Though the winter battle had been won, the melting snows brought forth a new problem for the 
Indian Army engineers and lorry drivers to contend with. While the Banihal Pass was cleared of snow, the 
200 mile tenuous road, hewn in the side of the Himalayan ranges, was now plagued with landslides. Large 
chunks of mountain, with trees, boulders and all, slipped on to the road and completely obliterated it. 

The sappers and the pioneers were kept Vjusv sweeping these chunks of mountain out of the way, as 
supply convoys were held up. 

While it froze and covered the Kashmir valley with a while mantle, winter appeared in a different 
guise in Jammu. Here it was all slush and quagmire created by the winter rains which impeded mobility 
and made life miserable for our troops. Abnormal rains even swept away bridges along the life-line from 
Pathankot and constricted supply to the troops. 

Thus while the Kashmir front hibernated, the activity in Jammu intensified, thanks to the advantages 
enjoyed by the enemy on this front, in the shape of shorter, better and more numerous lines of communication. 

As against the single 75-miles road that the Indian army possessed from Jammu to Naushera, which 
was repeatedly rendered unusable by the winter rains, the raiders relied on shorter lines of communication 
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consisting of the* first class all-weather Jlielum-Mirpur road and Sialkot-Jaminu road, besides numerous other 
tracks, to supply their troops. 

Slung by tlieir initial reverses against the Indian Army and enjoying as they did many material 
advantages, the hosliles in Jammu occupied theinsclvcs during the winter months in spirited counter¬ 
attacks. In their own territory they were well entrenched, while our troops remained on the defensive, owing 
to the limitations imposed l)y winter. 

Winten* also gave our commanders, for the first time, some respite to think and plan and regroup. 
Kept on their toes from the moment the troops landed in Srinagar on October 27, they were kept hurrying- 
about, plugging in leaks in the hastily prepared defences, relieving encircled State Force garrisons and 
rescuing thousands of non-Muslirn refugees. 

Maj. (ien. Kalwant Singh, GO(l, Jammu and Kashmir Force, had to build up a lighting machine 
from scratch, even while he fouglit a well prepared and resolute enemy. Now he gradually geared that 
machine for planned offensive operations. 

Srinagar had been rendered safe. Fhe menace to the Pathankot Jammu line of communication had 
been elfectivcly removed. Hy a forward policy and the institution of a chain of piquets, the Pakistan-Jarnmu 
b(>rder had been largely st*aled off against nuisance raids from across. Our forward positions had been con¬ 
solidated. The situation in the territ()ry already held by the Indian Army had been stabilised and normal 
life restored. 

The task of looking after and administering relief to thousands of rescued refugees also largely fell 
to the lot of the Indian Army. 

A winter gave way to spring, the back had beeja broken of all these problems, and (icn. Kalwant 
Singh now planned to move forward. 

The Indian Army in Jammu and Kashmir was now poised for an offensive. 

North-Eastern Front 

Hie raiders’ plans for the summer lay in the north-easternly direction. Losing all hopes of piercing 
the Indian Army’s steel ring in the west at Uri and in the south-west in Jammu, they sought new adventures 
in the remote, semi-arctic, barren districts of Baltislan and Ladakh. 

Between those districts and the Kashmir valley stood the gaunt, forbidding Himalayan ranges, with 
a few difficult, fair-weather, snow-covered mountain tracks serving as the only link. Their very inaccessi¬ 
bility made those districts safe f(»r the activities of the raiders, putting them beyond easy range of the Indian 
Army’s attentions. 

The raiders’ projected summer campaign had three objectives, aimed at dispersal of our forces— 
opening two more fronts, one in the north via Gurais and the other in the north-east via Zoji La, and “bagging” 
as much territory as possible in Baltistan and Ladakh. Gurais and Zoji La are the northern and 
north-eastern gateways respectively to the Kashmir valley. 

All winter the raiders built up Gilgit, their possession in the northern frontier area, as the base for 
their summer campaign. Columns of raiders moved down from Gilgit and infiltrated southwards and south 
eastwards. 
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By January, the pressure on the small State Force garrison in Skarclu increased. The garrison, 
commanded by Colonel Shar Jnng Ihapa and consisting of two companies, held out pluckily against waves 
of attacks from the raiders. Accompanied by a large number of refugees, the garrison shut themselves up 
ill the Skardu fort. Ihe raiders encircled the fort and bypassed it on their eastward movement towards 
Kargil and Ladakh. 

Repeated attempts from Srinagar to send relief to the besiedged Skardu garrison were foiled by tlic 
difficult nature of the country, particularly in winter. 'Fhe relief columns had to trek along snow-covered 
mountain tracks. On the way the Muslim porters sometimes deserted, and the columns were harassed by 
the enemy. 

Though neither reinforcements nor supplies in any appreciable quantity could reach Skardu, the 
garrison, ordered to fight “ to the last man and last round,'’ held on grimly. 

In the meantime, bypassing Skardu, the raiders overpowered another small Stale Force garrison at 
Kargil and then captured J)ras, and thus cleared the way to Ladakh and Leh, its capital, the coveted ob¬ 
jective on the eastward drive. 

When the raiders infiltrated into the Ladakh district and skirmished with State Forces, the threat 
to Leh became imminent. The remnants of the State Forces dotted all over the Ladakh valley fell back on 
Leh to strengthen the defence of the town. From Srinagar were sent two officers and 15 other ranks to 
prepare the defences of the town. A party of Buddhist soldiers of the Indian Army had also been sent to 
Leh in February. 

On May 24, Air Commodore Mehar Singh undertook the most daring operation yet in his colourful 
career- a flight to Leh along an uncharted route, at 23,000 feet and over the world’s highest mountain 
ranges. He flew without even oxygen. Accompanying him on the flight was Gen. Thimayya. Mehar 
Singh landed on a rough improvised strip in Leh, constructed by a Ladakhi engineer, 11,554 feet above sea 
level. 

Studying the situation on the spot, Gen. Thimayya decided to fly in reinforcements immediately. 
Two companies of Gurkhas were flown to Leh by the lAF in May and June. 

These measures were taken in the nick of time. On July 11, 1,000 raiders, armed with a 3-7 howitzer, 
launched an attack on the outposts of Leh. The attack was repulsed. As the pressure on Lcii increased, 
the demand for supplies and reinforcements became insistent and urgent. Once again, the difficulties of 
terrain and the winter conditions were the major obstacles. 

'Fhere were two land routes to Leh. The one from Srinagar passed through the snow-covered 
11,578 foot high Zoji Pass and through Kargil. Only 40 out of the 230 miles of the route w^as motorable. 
The rest of the journey had to be performed on horse or on foot. The route wends its way between and up 
and down bleak snow-mantled mountains. With Kargil in enemy hands, this route was out of the question. 
The second route to Leh was from Manali in East Punjab which was equally difficult and circuitous, running 
over 200 miles through thick jungles and Himalayan ranges. 

Speedy help was the need of the moment. lAF transport planes became once again the only resort. 
Dakotas, fitted up with improvised oxygen apparatus, opened a ferry service between Sringar and Leh. 
Landing on a strip, 11,500 feet high, was no picnic. The aircraft kept their engines running while unload¬ 
ing and reloading for if the engines were switched off, they might not restart at that altitude. 
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The Lch garrison energetically built up its defences with the help of the supplies flown in by lAF. 
Ladakhi Muslims and Buddhist volunteers were organised and trained into a local militia to fight side by 
side with the Indian and State forces. 

Almost simultaneously with their eastward drive, the raiders moved down south from Gilgit into 
the Gurais valley, and passing over the Razdhanagar Pass (11,586 feet) got to Traqbal, overlooking Bandi- 
pura, in the Wular Lake region, 35 miles north of Srinagar. 

The first air strike towards the north of Wular Lake came on April 28, 1948, in the shape of a concen¬ 
trated attack by Tempests on the enemy position in Traql)al which lies six miles north of the Lake and 14 miles 
south-west of Gurais. A large cluster of houses which formed the centre of enemy activity in that area were 
bombed and destroyed. The discovery of this target was entirely due to the vigilance and “ eagle-eye ’’ of 
a Tempest pilot who spotted fresh track marks on snow leading to these innocent houses. Under difficult 
flying conditions, sustained and effective offensive air raids were carried out until the capture of Gurais, 
exactly two months later. 

Gen. Thirnayya, in the meantime, got ready to meet this threat from the north. Soon after the 
devastating air strike which had driven tlie enemy out of Traqbal, Army engineers started building on 
a jeep track to Iraqbal, 10,000 feel above sea level. 

The first jeep motored to Traqbal on May 21, mules and porters carried ammunition and supplies 
another eight miles to Razdhanangar, where was established the base for our operations. Two infantry 
battalions and a mountain battery were concentrated for the job. Facing our troops and entrenched in the 
Gurais valley were five companies of the Frontier Constabulary, 2v50 Chitral Scouts, well armed and 
equipped and led by regular army officers, including State Force deserters, with intimate knowledge of 
the country. 

Gurais is a valley through which flows the Kishenganga, dominated on either side by a series of ranges 
of the Himalayas, running parallel to each other and nowhere below 11,000 feet, with most of them snow- 
covered all the year round. D-Day was June 25. The operation largely consisted of climbing up and wrest¬ 
ing from the enemy a series of steep snow-mantled features. 'Fhe process began with the capture of two 
Hills, 12,857 feet and 11,978 feet high respectively and culminated in the conquest of the forbidding 14,218 
foot high peak, Kesar. This peak was assaulted by Indian troops in a blizzard in the middle of the night. 

Wet and shivering, the Indian Army troops kept up the momentum of their advance under a hail of 
macliine-gun and mortar fire and were in Gurais by June 28. Behind the capture of Gurais lies the story of 
phenomenal endurance and perseverance by the Indian Army troops and their engineers. It was a mountain¬ 
eers’ war fought in arctic conditions. Indian troops were poorly clad for that kind of winter. Fortyfive 
mules died in the cold and the mountain guns had to be man-handled in blizzard and snow. 

The fleeing raiders left behind a trail of their dead. The raiders also lost heavily in equipment and 
supplies. The most precious booty captured by our troops was the Frontier Constabulary blankets. Almost 
following on the heals of our advancing troops, Indian Army engineers unrolled a jeep track, from Bandipur 
to Gurais, a distance of 42 miles, within four weeks. 

In the north-east, the raiders penetrated the Zoji La and infiltrated into the Sonamarg valley. The 
Patialas guarding this gateway to Srinagar reacted energetically. They immediately engaged them and chas¬ 
ed them beyond the Zoji La. The Patialas mounted guard at the Zoji Pass by establishing piquets at 16,000 
foot high peaks, while a jeep track crept towards them from Sonamarg. 
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On August 14, the Skardu garrison was at last overwhelmed and surrendered to sheer weight of 
numbers. The State Force troops resisted till the last, with no hope of either relief or victory. 

Ladakh Campaign 

As the precious summer months were fading out, the Indian Army had the satisfaction of securing 
the safety of the Kashmir valley against invasion from the north and the north-east. But two important jobs 
still remained outstanding. 

Both the tasks had to be accomplished before winter, if a calamity were to be averted. These were 
(a) reopening the road from Srinagar to Leh and removing the menace to the Buddhist district of Ladakh, 
and (b) the relief of the Punch garrison, which had gallantly held out for a year against repeated assaults and 
whose position was getting precarious under intensified pressure from the besieging forces. 

The Zoji Pass, 64 miles north-east of Srinagar, wdiich links the Kashmir valley with Ladakh, is domi¬ 
nated by high peaks on either side and is about two miles long, debouching into the Gumri basin. 

Indian troops effectively controlled the western approaches to the Zoji La, but the raiders held three 
ridges around the pass. These three ridges had to be cleared of the enemy before the Indian Army could 
advance towards Kargil, an important junction of the raiders’ line of communication from north Ladakh. 

With plenty of time to choose their defensive positions, the raiders had sited their weapons to cover 
the defile along which f)ur troops would have to advance, w'hile on a sheer cliff known as “ North Ridge,” 
far down the centre, they had mounted a mountain gun to command the whole pass. 

The first attempt to break through the Zoji Pass was made early in September. While Patialas were 
ordered to hold to their positions flanking the Zoji La, one battalion of Gurkhas was to carry out a diversion 
along a left hook to Dras via Botkulaingunj, and a company of another Gurkha battalion, setting out from 
Pahalgam, was to demonstrate towards Suru. Mahrattas and jats were to carry out a frontal assault. 

The Gurkha battalion advancing to Botkulamganj came up against glaciers and found the tracks 
shown on the map non-existent. It had therefore to be withdrawn. The Gurkha company demonstrating 
towards Suru encountered heavy opposition. The main column captured a feature on the other side of the 
pass on September 6. It was, however, recaptured by the enemy. The Indian column then advanced on a 
two-battalion front. 

On the night of September 13-14, Mahrattas and Jats attacked two features. They reached within 
30 yards of their objective, but were pinned down by heavy enemy fire. The Indian column suffered very 
heavy casualties—one entire company was involved, and on the following day fighting patrols were sent out 
to bring them out. 

The operation was called off when it was realised that enemy caves positioned on the side of cliffs could 
not be reached by the trajectory of our artillery, nor could air support be effective in the circumstances. 
There was also no room for manoeuvre. The enemy was holding precipilious heights. His positions on the 
edges of cliffs were difficult to climb. 

It was then decided that movement from our side was possible only by night or under cover of fire from 
tanks. The first alternative was ruled out as the hours of the night would prove insufficient for the completion 
of the operation. 

The second alternative was workable, if only the tanks could be brought up to this height and all the 
distance from Jammu. The tanks could sit in the pass with impunity, ignoring the enemy small-arms fire, and 
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blanket his bunkers with shells, while our infantry advanced. But if tanks were to be brought, a road had to 
be constructed. 

The bold decision was taken. In less than two months, the Thangaraju road—named after Major 
Thangaraju who planned the project— from Baltal to Zoji La, was laid down. At places the road had to be 
hewn out of sheer rock. 

From Jammu to Baltal, seven Stewart tanks travelled a distance of 260 miles incognito and under strict 
secrecy. They were covered with shrouds to conceal their identity. On the way, the tanks negotiated the 
frail Ramban bridge. From Baltal to Zoji La, the tanks negotiated their way around slippery hairpin bends 
and up a gradient of 3,000 feet in four miles. 

D-Day was October 20, Rain and snow on October 20 compelled postponement of the operation, 
and at one time it looked as though it could not be launched until the following spring. November 1 was 
fixed as the last possible date for launching the operation, because any delay beyond that dale would have made 
stocking across the Zoji La impossible, as the pass became blocked with snow in December. 

Fortunately the weather cleared up in time, and under the natural cover of cloud, the tanks moved 
out at 10 a.m. on November 1. It was snowing as the tanks mounted the Zoji La track. From the jeep- 
head, the road constructed by our sappers meandered forward for two miles. Whether any track existed 
beyond that point nobody knew. 

The tanks moved forward, crossed Zoji La and gingerly stepped on to the ‘‘ no man’s land ” in the 
Gumri basin. Solely relying for guidance on air reconnaissance reports, the tanks forged ahead through 
snowdrifts, glaciers, mountain streams and over boulders to reach the foot of Chabutra Hill. 

The enemy opened up a barrage of fire, which recochetted harmlessly off the tank armour. Then the 
tank guns barked and systematically destroyed about 25 enemy bunkers and seized full control of Gumri by 
midday. Behind the tanks, the infantry moved in without much opposition. 

The enemy was surprised and demoralised by the sight of the tanks in Gumri, which he had never 
expected. At 9 p.m. on November 1, Palialas under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Sukhdeo Singh, 
set out from the Gurnri basin. Walking surreptitiously throughout the night, a company of Palialas reached 
Machlioi and covered the enemy from behind. 

On finding themselves encircled on all sides, the hostiles were completely demoralised. Those who 
tried to flee were good targets for our riflemen, others surrendered and saved their lives. On the “ North 
Ridge ” our troops found a dismantled 3.7 howitzer, 'Fhe enemy was obviously trying to carry it in parts 
while running away to safety. 

Covering over ten miles of rugged terrain infested with enemy snipers, the Patialas reached the Dras 
plain on November 15. The next day the Patialas celebrated Guru Nanak’s birthday in Dras, which was 
attended by Gen. K.S. 'I'himayya, GOC, 19 Division. The Patialas collected the children of the vilUtges and 
distributed sweets to them. 

During the entire operation lAF aircraft gave close support to our marching columns and strafed 
enemy dug-in gun and mortar positions on the mountain slopes on either side of the defile in Zoji La as troops 
pushed forward. lAF aircraft also dropped thousands of leaflets on Dras and surrounding areas advising the 
local population not to abandon their homes. 
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C4ontinuing the mopping up of hostile pockets beyond Dras, Indian troops, on the morning of Novem¬ 
ber 23, established positions at Kargil, the important trade and communication centre situated on the track 
leading to Skardu in the north, Dras and Srinagar in the west and Leh in the east. 

Meanwhile, from the other side, consolidating their positions in the Nubra valley, Indian troops 
cleared hostiles from Khalatsc, 50 miles west of Leh. Khalatsc, situated at the track junction from Gilgit and 
Skardu in the north-west and from Srinagar, Dras and Kargil in the south-west, is the gateway to Leh, 

Now, only 45 miles of tortuous snow-covered mountain track lay between our troops in Kargil and 
those in Khalatsc. Moving along this track, an Indian Army patrol from Khalatsc established contact with 
Indian forward troops at Kargil on November 24. The Indian troops then busied themselves with combing 
out the region for hostiles. 

Thus the land-link between Srinagar and Leh was established after nearly six months. 

In the meantime, in the western front of the Kashmir valley, the raiders made a herculean effort to 
pierce our defences at Tithwal. Preceded by heavy shell fire, hostiles, over 2,000 strong, launched a two- 
prolonged attack on our forward positions south and south-west of Tithwal on the morning of October 13, 
Indian troops went into action immediately and in the battle which lasted four hours, the?y threw the enemy 
back inflicting on him heavy casualties. 

Later in the day, after reinforcing themselves, the raiders, under cover of a heavy concentration of 
artillery and mortar fire, mounted two more attacks, accompanied by a diversionary attack from another 
point. Our defences stood firm, and the raiders went back, losing more men. Late that evening, the rai¬ 
ders came for the third time. This time they attacked our positions in the area south-south-west of Tithwal, 
and were again repulsed. 

Having failed in their attempts to dislodge the Indians from their forward positions around Tithwal, 
the enemy kept up a barrage of 25-pounders and 3.7 howitzers. Up lo 5 a.m. on October 13, the enemy had 
fired 3,000 shells and an equal number of mortar bombs. This was one of the heaviest shelling that our troops 
had encountered in Jammu and Kashmir. 

The next day, the enemy, assuming that our troops had abandoned their positions again approached 
our forward piquets at 7-30 p.m. He was dispersed summarily. 

lAF aircraft gave close support to our troops during and after the attack and accurately engaged hos¬ 
tiles’ known gun positions and concentrations. 

** Cease-Fire 

When the voluntary, informal “ cease-fire ” came one minute before midnight on New Year’s Day, 
the Indian troops in Kashmir were still fighting the cruel northern winter beyond Kargil, struggling on their 
way to Matol, another road-junction from Gilgit and Skardu to the Ladakh valley in the south-east. 

In Jammu, the link-up with Punch had been made firm and permanent. Thus after 12 months of 
siege, the gallant garrison had been relieved. 

The story of the defence of Punch is a saga of courage, endurance and grim tenacity of purpose— 
of sheer will to survive in the face of overwhelming odds. In this brilliant achievement, the lAF shared the 
honours with Brig. Pritam Singh’s gallant men and the thou.sands of refugees living with them. 
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For over a year, wave after wave of well-armed fanatics—at one time, as many as three rebel brigades 
and five to ten thousand Pathans—supported by 25-poundcrs, 3.7 howitzers and 4.2 inch mortars, lashed 
againl^t (he Punch garrison holding a tiny bit of ten square miles, ringed by pine-clad hills. The enemy paid 
for their temerity by losing 2,628 killed and 3,876 wounded. 

The relief of Punch was accomplished on November 21, 1948—exactly one year after the entry of 
the first Indian troops into Punch. Punch was being garrisoned by Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, when 
on November 21, 1947, Lt. Col. (Later Brig.) Pritam Singh led 1 para Kumaonis to Punch from Uri. With 
them were 40,000 refugees. The morale of neither the State Forces nor the refugees was high in the circum¬ 
stances. Completely cut off by the hostiles, the only hope was an air link with the outside world. For that an 
airstrip was needed. Six thousand refugee volunteers, men, women and children, worked day and night to 
complete a rough airstrip in a week’s time. 

On December 8, Air Vice-Marshal Mukherjee and Air Commodore Mehar Singh landed the first 
aircraft—a Beechcraft at Punch. On December 12, the first Dakota landed on the strip. The lAF had 
now started “ Punching ”—a phrase coinc'd by the boys of the air, signifying rushing in urgently needed 
supplies and flying out refugees. Among the most welcome gifts they brought was a battery of mountain- 
guns. 

Punch’s battle for survival took a turn for the w'orse when in March, the enemy, for the first time, 
brought up 3.7 howitzers. That pul the airstrip directly under fire and Punch’s “ window ” to the world 
was sealed off. 

It was then decided to put 25-pounder guns into Punch to neutralise the enemy’s mountain-guns. 
On March 21, while enemy shells whizzed and whistled around them, the Air Force landed the 25-poundcrs 
in moonlight. One of the shells hit a Dakota. Brig. Pritam Singh himself, who had gone to the airstrip to 
meet the gallant pilots, was wounded in the leg, but he carried on. 

With the aid of the 25-pounders, the Punch garrison managed to push the enemy’s rnountain-guns 
out of range of the airstrip and went over to the offensive. By the third week of April, the garrison had gone 
forward and captured the village of Khcri Dharamshal, and with the extension of our perimeter, Dakotas 
were able to resume the “ Punching ” operations in May. 

Thousands of refugees were evacuated by air. Still there was not enough food to go round and raids 
were made into enemy-held territory with the sole object of procuring grain for the starving population. 

The food stocks of the garrison were dangerously low. The troops had to live on a 16-ounce ration 
of chapaties and dal. There was no meat or vegetable. Whatever milk ration was left with 
the troops was given by them voluntarily to the 6,000 refugee children who badly needed it. 
Tinned milk and rations for refugees were also sent by Western Command and by the Government of India, 
while Army doctors in Punch worked day and night combating disease and ill-health among the civilians and 
the cattle. 

In August, the hostiles launched their most determined attack yet on the Punch garrison. They 
brought up field, mountain and anti-tank guns, and during the month twice attacked, in battalion strength 
each time. Although held by only one company of our troops, the attack was beaten off' and a counter¬ 
attack stabilised the situation. 

Thereafter, the hostiles refrained from any large-scale direct frontal attacks, and resigned themselves 
to the less ambitious alternative of tightening the siege and starving the garrison to surrender. They put 
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iheir field guns in commanding positions and contented themselves by shelling the airstrip. On September 2, 
the airstrip was once again put out of action except for a few landings by Harwards. But the Air Force 
Dakotas managed to drop supplies to the Punch garrison. 

It was cloudy and misty when on October 10, a formation of three Tempests piloted by Flight- 
Lieutenant C.G. Devashar, Flying Officer G.B. Cabral and Flying Officer D.J. Carmel took ofl' to escort a 
Harward aircraft to Punch. While Flying Officer A.E. Newby was preparing to land his Harward 
aircraft, one of the protecting Tempest pilots noticed some flashes in the distant mist below. Soon it became 
obvious that the enemy guns in the locality which had shelled Punch airstrip continuously for many days 
had opened up. '"Fhe Tempests which were waiting for this spot of luck went all-out to plaster these gun 
positions. Two sirspccted gun positions about nine miles south-west of Punch were attacked and silenced. 
A 25-pounder gun position located by the flash of the firing was similarly treated. The area soon after was 
covered with a cloud of dust. 

One of the aircraft paid its exclusive attention to another gun position in the close proximity of the 
target attacked by another pilot, thus silencing three out of the four spotted guns. An hour later, two more 
fighters visited the area and attacked the surviving gun position. For days, following this feat of superb 
observation and airmanship, not a shell dropped on Punch. 

It was ultimately decided to establish a permanent land-link with Punch, whatever the cost. I’he 
link-up was accomplished in the third week of November, with a comparatively small cost. On the day of 
the link-up there were still 10,000 refugees in Punch. But with the liberation of 3.000 square miles of terri¬ 
tory, it was hoped that they would soon be able to resettle on land and look after thems(dves. 

As a result of the link-up operation, one entire division of the hostiles had been scattered to the winds. 
Confirmed casualties of the enemy alone totalled 363 killed and 633 wounded compared with 13 killed and 
62 wounded on the Indian side. Fourteen hostiles were taken prisoners, including one Subedar-Major and 
one Jemadar. The haul of arms was equally impressive. 

After the accomplishment of the Punch link-up, there still remained one job on hand for the Indian 
Army in Jammu. Far behind our line, in the Riasi district there existed several isolated pockets of hostiles. 
These had to be mopped up. 

The State Forces were directed to take on this task. On November 16, a State Force column moved 
into Riasi and captured Budil, a hostile centre, without much opposition and then the district was systemati¬ 
cally combed out and the hostiles’ resistance was stamped out. 

Ill the first week of November, the Indian Army was called upon to deal with one more threat from 
the raiders, this time from an unexpected direction. A lashkar of raiders was reported to have infiltrated 
through the Himalayan ranges east of the Banihal Pass and reached Zaskar. 

A column consisting of Indian troops and a detachment of Jammu and Kashmir militia was sent out 
from Kishtwar to meet the raiders. After swift initial progress, the column was held up for three days in the 
Umasi Pass (17,400 feet) by a snow-storm. Refusing to be halted by the elements, the column struggled for¬ 
ward and surprised the raiders in their bivouac, who broke up and fled without giving battle, abandoning 22 
mules loaded with supplies. 

Worsted all along the line, the hostiles now gave vent to their discomfiture by resorting to sporadic 
and intense shelling of our positions. At the same time, they feverishly built up for a counter-offensive. As 
many as 400 vehicles were observed in one sector on a single day. The hostiles also stepped up border raids. 
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Their new tactics were to strengthen their positions for miles along the frontier and to swoop into the State 
territory and run l)ack across the border after doing the maximum damage. 

Having accomplished their appointed tasks in jammxi and Kashmir the Indian Army was now again 
on the defensive. While every enemy attack on our positions was resolutely repulsed, Indian troops, under 
strict orders from the Army lieadquarlers, refrained from embarking on any fresh offensive operations. But 
the Air Force kept a strict vigil over ememy territory. Enemy concentrations were strafed around Kotli and 
Bagh with the object of dissolving their build-up for oflensive activity in wcsierri Jammu. 

On December 14,— while the cease-fire was still under negotiation between India and Pakistan- -the 
hostiles laid down the biggest artillery bombardment of the campaign on our positions around Nausliera. 
Between 11,15 a.m. and B p.rn. that day, the hostiles fired 2,500 shells into an area of seven miles’ radius of 
Naushcra. At the farthest point, they picked on targets at Beri Pattan ten miles south-east of Naushera. 

'I’he shelling continued through the night with varying intensity and was resumed next morning. 
Altogether, the hostiles fired well over 5,000 shells in this bombardment. 'Fheir targets included Bf^ri Pattan, 
Seri, Naushcra, Notidhar, Kaman Gosha, Gurund Gala, Kalal and the much-shcllerd Chhawa ridge. 

The bridge al Beri Pattan was hit and our life-line from Jarnniu to Naushcra remain(‘d cut for two 
days. Otherwise, the tiamage done was surprisingly small in terms of human IivH*s and military targets. 

Simultaneously, Pakistan's Sherman tanks fired al our positions from an area two miles south-west of 
Sadabad. 'Fhey were engaged and dispersed by Indian gunners. lAF aircraft on reconnaissance also en¬ 
countered heavy ack-ack fire from 40 nun anti-aircraft guns. 

Feats of Daring 

The Indian Air Force played a magnificent part in the Kashmir campaign. In the difficult mounta- 
nous terrain, wdth almost non-existent road communications, the lAF’s services proved invaluable whellier 
as the medium of speedy transport or as air support to ground troops. 

Early in the summer of 1948, when the Indian Army was planning its new offensive, it was decided 
that the enemy should be deprived of the use of the vital Dornel and Kishenganga bridges which linked his 
forward positions with his main supply bases to the west. The TAF was called upon to undertake this hazar¬ 
dous and delicate task. The two bridges were well concealed by nature and well defended by heavy ack-ack 
guns. The task was accomplished, in which Indian fighter pilots proved daring marksmen. 

A>s the front in Kashmir extended northwards to remote inaccessible areas, the lAF’s share of the 
fighting proportionately increased. A column of reinforcements on its way from Manali via a tortuous route 
to Lch lost all contact with its base. Two lAF tempests took off from Palarn on contact rec'onnaissancc sorties 
to locate and protect the missing bcjdy of men. The aircraft Hying through foul weather and over some of the 
world’s most mountainous regions, spotted our troops, dropped messages and scouted the route ahead for any 
lurking enemy who might have attempted to ambush them. 

Bombing and strafing sorties were sent out over Gilgit and other subsidiary bases as well as the routes 
of advance of the enemy. These bombing expeditions to the arctic north involved hazardous Hying over 
lofty Himalayan ranges, skirting the mighty Nanga Parbat itself. The raids began in the middle of July, and 
by the end of August, reports indicated that the enemy’s wireless stations and huts adjoining military barracks 
had suffered heavy damage. lAF Tempests also bombed and strafed hostile concentrations in Skardu. 
The airfield at Gilgit which hummed with activity was visited twice in two months and direct hits with rockets 
were obtained on barracks lying to the cast of the airstrip. 
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lAF fighter pilots on reconnaissance over enemy-held territory in Kashmir observed a well main¬ 
tained airstrip and a hangar at Chilas, 40 miles south of Gilgit, as well as mov( inent of enemy troops concen¬ 
trated in the fort at Chilas. Two "J empests attacked the aiificld with rockels and boinlx d and cratered the 
strip. The timely, sustained and systematic air operations over Chilas liad a far-reaching effe ct on the shape 
of future operations. For reports had it that Pakistan was feverishy building up this air ])ase with a view to 
using it for air attacks on Indian positir)ns in Kashmir. 

'I'hc part played by the lAF in the battle for Punch is a saga of daring, persevcrence and improvisa¬ 
tion. 


'J’he Himalayan terrain, unfamiliar climate and a c(*mplete lack of communications converted the 
operations to a logistical feat. Tlie Jammu-Srinagar road and the Jammu-Jhangar road were* the only lines of 
communication available to llie Indian Army. 'Fhe former road zigzagging its way through the Himalayan 
ranges had a limited capacity and w'as subjected to serious interruptions during the winter months. "I'he 
road to Jhangar w'as no more than a rough fair-weather jeep track. 

'Fhe Indian rail-head and “ Admin ” base for the operatirms w'as the third-rate railway station at 
Pathankot, w'oefully inadequate for the gigantic task it was suddenly called upon to undertake, 'fhe road 
between Patliankot and Jammu w^as no more than a fair-weather track cut up by numerous unbridged rivers 
and streams. 

The single t(nuous 30()-milc line of communication from Pathankot to Srinagar was taxed to its 
capacity to feed and supply the troops already in Kashmir a well as to meet the essential needs of the 
civilian population of the! valley. Jn the w'intcr months even this road broke down, choked with snow. 

The ‘‘ Admin ” staff pitted ingenuity against mechanical handicaps and produced marvels of 
improvisation ; lASC' drivers worked over-time to deliver the much-needed goods at the front-line, sacrificing 
sleep, rest and comfort ; the engineers worked day and night to provide new lines of communication. 

Inadequate transport in Kashmir was another problem. With (he approach of winter, snow and 
rain descended on the State. The Banihal Pass w'as blanketed with snow and the road connecting l^aihankol 
and Jammu was cut up. Motor transport vehicles equipped with skid-chains moved forward perilously, 
braving heavy rains on the road and severe blizzards at Banihal. I’herc were accidents and casualties, but the 
flow of supplies continued uninterrupted. 

The most spectacular lASC story of the campaign was the maintenance of Teh. 'ITic lAF, wliich 
made history by landing supplies at Leh, could meet the barest requirements of our armed forces at this isolated 
point. It was the lASC which had to carry supplies for a distance of 203 miles on thousands of hired ponies 
and porters over the bleak Himalayan ranges and along tricky tracks. 

The war against disease and epidemics in Jammu and Kashmir was the Indian Army’s Second 
Front.” The Indian Army Medical Corps did not confine their activities to extracting bullets from w^ar casual¬ 
ties and healing the wounded and sick among the Indian troops. Wherever they went, they also took on the 
task of looking after the health of the local civilian population. Hygiene sections and anti-malaria units of 
the front-line teams prevented diseases by maintaining a high standard of sanitation and checking the spread 
of diseases from local inhabitants to the members of the fighting forces. This was one of the reasons why the 
Indian Army was popular among the Kashmiri villagers. The Indian Army symbolised sense of security, 
apart from bringing to the villages free medical aid and high standards of health and sanitation and opportuni¬ 
ties for lucrative trade. 
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The cca.se-firc came inU) force at midnight on the first day of the year 1949, wliich brought to a close a 
I5-irionth gruelling campaign for the Indian Army. Launched within a month and a half of the country’s 
freedom, under every imaginable handicap and without any planning whatsoever, the Kashmir campaign was 
a fiery test for free India's Armed Forces. 

'To their former skill and traditional efficiency was now added a new patriotic fervour. The combi¬ 
nation enabled the Indian officer and soldier to work veritable miracles. Mere efficiency was not enough ; 
a high sense of patriotism alotie could have con<|uered the formidable obstacles that the Indian troops met in 
Kashmir and Jammu. 

'Fhey exploded many a copy-book theory of logistics and contributed new and valuable chapters to 
their war experience. On airstrips which had been pronounced by experts cis unfit for figliter aircraft to oper¬ 
ate from, lAF pilots landed Spitfires and Tempests and ux^k off. Over roads and bridges declared impavssa})lc 
for heavy military vehicles, tanks moved and went into action. 

At /oji I.a, when the raiders reported back to their headetuarters that they were being attacked by 
tanks, llie Commander—according to an intercepted enemy wireless signal - declared it impossible and dis¬ 
believed his troops. Indian Army roads snaked their way close on the heels of our troops, up hill and down- 
dale. 


When the ‘Tlease-firc " came, the Indian Army had the satisfaction of laying a ring of security around 
the Stale of Jammu and Kashmir, 

When the raiders were sent dowm the Domcl road in October 1947, Srinagar was their supreme ob¬ 
jective. Fourteen months later, after all the expenditure of blood and treasure, they were as far away from 
obtaining that objective as ever. 

T’hc Indian Army’s steel ring around the Kashmir valley was now^ complete and secure. The raiders 
had been chased out of the north-eastern district of Ladakh. In Jammu, they had been pushed back very 
fast until they found themselves desperately clinging to a strip of border territory in the west. 








T he two-natioTi theory, which was the genesis of the division of India 
and which caused the catastrophe of 1947, had a hiunble origin. 
In January 1933 a group of four Muslim students of Cambridge 
University published a pamphlet under the florid title, “Now or Never.” 
The pamphlet, written with the passion and intolerance of youth, demand¬ 
ed a separate home-land for Indian Muslims who were described as a 
separate “nation.” 'Fhe prime mover in the affair was Ch. Rehmat Ali, 
an undergraduate of the University. 

Earlier in 1930, Dr. Iqbal, while presiding over the Annual Session 
of the All India Muslim League, had said : “1 would like to see the 

Punjab, N.W.F.P., Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a .single State. 
Self-government within the British Empire or without the British Empire, 
the formation of a consolidated North-West Indian Muslim State appears 
to me to be the final destiny of the Muslims at least of the North-West 
India.” But what Iqbal said did not imply the carving of an absolutely 
autonomous State for Indian Muslims. Writing about it, Edward Thom¬ 
pson, who had earlier attributed the idea of Pakistan to Iqbal and had been 
corrected by the poet, says in his book “Enlist India for Freedom,” 
“....he set my misconception right. After speaking of his own des¬ 
pondency at the chaos he saw coming ‘on my vast, undisciplined and 
starving land,’ he went on to say that he thought the Pakistan plan would 
be disastrous to the Hindu community, disastrous to the Muslim commu¬ 
nity. ‘But I am the Pre.sident of the Muslim League and it is therefore 
my duty to support it.* After Iqbal’s death his name and prestige were 
exploited by the protagonists of the Pakistan idea to bolster their dogmas.” 

Ch. Rehmat Ali propounded the idea that the Punjab, N.W.F.P., 
Kashmir, Sind, and Baluchistan should be amalgamated into an indepen¬ 
dent unit to be called “Pakistan.” This was dismissed at the time as 
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chimerical and impracticable by representative Muslim leaders like Zafrulla Khan, Dr. Khlifa Shujaud- 
Din, Yusuf Ali, etc. It is generally believed that Ch. Rehrnat Ali was acting under the promptings and 
with the funds of India Office, Despite the fact that the Muslim Delegation to the Round Table Con¬ 
ference and the witnesses examined by the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee in 1933 neither espoused 
nor even look interest in the Pakistan idea, the British Conservative Party and its Press highlighted it in 
every possible manner and made it out to be a development of the gravest import.* “'I'he Pakistan view of 
Muslim politics, however, remained confined to a handful of young Muslim students, and C'haudhary 
Rehrnat Ali did nothing further except that in July 1935 he circulated a fresh four-page leaflet from another 
Cambridge address.” 

'The CJovcrnment of India, Act, 1935, made major concessions to the Muslim community, and it was 
felt that the factors that had stood in the way of settlement between the Cemgress and the dissident Muslim 
section had been removed. In 1936 the All India Muslim Conference under the leadership of Mian Fazli- 
Husain sponsored a new non-comnumal economic programme for all communities. There were indications 
that efforts to bring about settlement and harmonious relations were bearing fruit. But at this stage the All- 
India Muslim League under the presidentship of M.A. Jinnah decided to step aside and to gather together 
extremist elements among the Muslims. In July 1936 Mian Fazli-Husain died suddenly, and this left the 
field open for Jinnah and his Muslim League. 

'Fhe elections of 1937 gave a thumping victory to the Congress. The programme of economic and 
social reforms which it was pledged to implement threatened to wean away Muslim masses from the fold of 
the extremists. The League was alerted. Jinnah, who till a few years back used to ridicule the Pakistan 
scheme and who had described Chaudhary Rehrnat Ali as an irresponsible person, now grabbed the idea, 
and without explanation or reasoning became its most uncompromising pr()tagf)nist. 

'Fhe Muslim League had a windfall in the discontent caused by the official celebration of Gandhi 
Jayanti and Tilak Day, the hoisting of the Congress flag on public buildings and schools, the use of Criminal 
Law for the prevention of cow slaughter by a Provincial Congress Government, the controversy over the 
Chandur Biswa Murder case, and the appointment of Congress Muslims who did not have the support of 
Muslim legislators as ministers. The League fomented this discontent, and launched virulent propaganda 
from the pulpit, the public platform, and the Press against the Congress, decrying it as a Hindu body. 
Pamphlets and books were written to rouse passions. The Pirpur Report, Fazl-ul-Huq’s “Muslim Suffer¬ 
ings under Congress Rule,” the Shareef Report, the Kamal Yar Jung Education Committee Report, and 
similar other publications incensed the Muslim masses against the Hindus with whom they came to associate 
the Congress Governments, Jinnah preached relentlessly the doctrine of hate and fear to the inflamed 
people, and communalism invaded and shattered the entire field of Hindu-Muslim relations, so laboriously 
built by saner minds. 

The League succeeded in its objective. The Muslim mind came to be dominated by the idea of a 
separate State, There could be no compromise with the Congress, hence there must be division of the 
country. 

In 1938 the Sind Provincial Muslim League passed a resolution to the effect that “It is absolute¬ 
ly essential in the interests of abiding peace of the vast Indian continent and in the interests of unhampered 
cultural development, the economic and social betterment and political self-determination of the two 
nations, known as Hindus and Muslims, that India may be divided into two federations viz., Federation of 

*Pakistan by Dr. Shaukat Ullah Ansari, page 8. 
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Muslim States and Federation of non-Muslim States.” In 1939 the Working Committee of the League 
elaborated it by saying: “The developments that have taken place, especially since the inauguration of 
the provincial constitution based on the socalled democratic parliamentary system (T government and the 
recent experience of over two years, have established beyond any doubt that it has resulted wholly in a per¬ 
manent communal majority and the domination by the Hindus over the Muslim minorities, whose life and 
liberty, property and honour are in danger, and even their religious rights and culture are being assailed and 
annihilated every day under the Congress Governments in various provinces. While Muslim India stands 
against exploitation of the people of India and has repeatedly declared in favour of a ‘free India,’ it is equal¬ 
ly opposed to domination by the Hindu majority over the Mussalmans and other minorities and vassalisation 
of Muslim India, and is irrevocably opposed to any federal objective which must necessarily result in a 
majority community rule under the guise of democracy and parliamentary system of government. Such a 
constitution is totally unsuited to the genius of the peoples of the country, which is composed of various 
nationalities and docs not constitute a national state.” The main resolution of the Lahore session of the 
League in 1940 ran as follows: 

“While approving and endorsing the action taken by the Council and the Working Committee 
of the All India Muslim League, as indicated in their resolution dated 27th of August, the 
17th and 18lh of September and 22nd of October 193B, and the 3rd February 1940 , on the 
Constitutional issues, this session of the All India Muslim League emphatically reiterates that 
the scheme of Federation embodied in the Government of India Act, 1933, is totally unsuited to 
and unworkable in the peculiar conditions of this country and is altogether unacceptable tr) 
Muslim India. 

“It further records its emphatic view that, while the declaration dated 18th October, 1939, 
made by the Viceroy on belialf of His Majesty’s Government is reassuring in so far as it declares 
that the policy and plan on which the Government of India Act, 1933, is based will be recon¬ 
sidered in consultation with the various parlies, interests and communities in India, Muslim 
India will not be satisfied unless the whole constitutional plan is reconsidered de novo and that 
no revised plan will be acceptable to the Muslims unless it is Ibrmed with their approval and 
consent. 

“Resolved that it is the considered view of this session of the All India Muslim League that no 
constitutional plan would be workable in this country or acceptable to the Muslims, unless it 
is designed on the following basic principles, namely, that geographically contiguous units are 
demarcated into regions which should be so constituted, with such territorial readjustments 
as may be necessary, that the areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in 
the north-western and eastern zones of India, should be grouped to constitute 'Independent 
States’ in which the cosntituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign and that adequate, 
effective and mandatory safeguards should be specifically provided in the constitution for 
minorities in the units and in the regions for the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, 
political, administrative and other rights and interests in consultation with them, and, in other 
parts of India, where the Mussalmans arc in a minority, adequate, effective and mandatory 
safeguards shall be specifically provided in the constitution for them and other minorities for 
the protection of their religious, cultural, economic, political, administrative and other rights 
and interests in consultation with them.” 

The cleavage was final and unbridgeable. All talk of reservation and weightage in services, represen¬ 
tation in legislature, safeguards and guarantees for Muslim interests was put a stop to. The idea of a 
composite State was dropped for ever. Jinnah declared unequivocally: “The goal of the All India 
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Muslim League is (hat wt* want to establish a completely inclepenclenl Stale in the North-west and eastern 
zorif's r)r India with Tull control on defence, foreign affairs, communications, customs, currency, exchange, 
etc. We d(j not want under any ( ircumstances a constitution of an Ail India character with one Government 
at the Gentre. We will never agree to that. If you once agree to it, let me tell you that the Muslims would 
be absolutely wiped out of existence. We shall never be a feudatory of any power or of any Government 
at the Centre so far as our free national home-lands are concerned. Muslim India will never submit to an 
All India constitution and one Central (iovTrnment. Fhe ideology ol the League is based on the fundamen¬ 
tal principle that the Muslims of India are an independent nationality and dial any attempt to get them 
to merge their national and political identity and ideology will be resisted. I’he policy of the League is 
to endeavour icj promote goodwill and harmony among other peoples on the basis ol equality, lair play 
and reciprocity. 'Lbis can be secured by agreement with other peoples and parties and states with the 
object of achieving collective: security and orderly devedopment of the people living in different states as well 
as among the different free states as members of a comity respecting each other’s rights.”* 

The demand lor l^akistan ripened into mass hysteria during the six years that followed the Laliorc 
Resolution (A' the Muslim League. In 194G the British Labour Government sent Lord Petliick Lawrence, 
Secretary of State for India, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. A.V. Alexander to India to use “their utmost 
endeavours to help her to attain her fr(‘e(lom as speedily and fully as possible.” The Cabinet Mission, 
as.sisted by the Viceroy, stnjve for two months to find a w’orkable compromise. But it failed. It had, 
therefore, to make its recommendations independently of the parties concerned. 

'fhe Pakistan scheme in all its forms as put before the Mission was rejected. “ ‘Pakistan’ as the Muslim 
League would call their State, would not consist solely of Muslims. It would contain a substantial mino¬ 
rity of other communities, which would average over 40 percent, and in certain wide areas would even 
constitute a majority, as for instance, in the City of Calcutta, where the Muslims form less than one third of 
the population. Moreover the complete separation of Pakistan from the rest of India would, in our view, 
gravely endanger the defence f)f the whole country by splitting the army into two and by preventing the 
defence in depth w'hich is essential in modern war. We, theref(;rc, do not suggest the adoption of this 
proposal.” 

The Cabinet Mission recommended a three-tiered political structure: the Union Government 
consisting of an Executive and Legislature empowered to deal with essential subjects like External Afl'airs, 
Defence, and Communications; Federations of such provinces as may like to join with one another for pur¬ 
poses of administration; and Provinces with complete internal autonomy except in respect of subjects reserved 
for the Union or Central Government. The League at first accepted the Scheme but later rejected it. 
It had recourse to “Direct Action.” Killing of Hindus and burning of their properties started in Calcutta 
on 16th August, 1946. For three days the Leaguers wallowed in murder, loot and rape. Then 
came the retribution. The Hindus retaliated. Calcutta was a veritable hell for a fortnight. Similar 
orgies look place in Bombay, Noakhali, and Bihar. Tens of thousands of persons were massacred and pro¬ 
perty worth several crores of rupees was destroyed. 

In the meantime the Cabinet Mission Scheme, which had been accepted by the Congress, had taken 
the first strides. A Constituent Assembly had been elected and an Interim Government formed with Pandit 
Nehru as the Vice-President of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. The League turned another somersault. 
It decided to join the Interim Government. But that did not cause it any compunction against pursuing 
openly the “Direct Action” politics on which it had launched. The two groups in the Government, i.c., the 

* Inside Pakistan by K.L. Gauba, pages 31-32. 
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Congress and the Muslim League, pulled in diflerenl directions. While the one was roniniitted to going 
ahead with the Cabinet Mission Plan, the other had a diametrically opposite goal, namely the establishment 
of a sovereign Pakistan. The relations between the two groups deteriorated rapidly, culminating in the 
replacement of the pro-League Viceroy, l^ord Wavell, by Lord Mountbaiten, and the historic Delhi session 
of the Crmgress at which it was decided to concede Pakistan on the basis of partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal. Jinnah was given two alternatives: either to accept the Cabinet Mission Plan or to have a 
Pakistan of two truncated provinces separated from each other hy one thousand miles. Jinnah pondered 
for a time; but he had advanced so far in the direction of complete independence lliat acceptance oi'one 
of the alternatives was unavoidable. 

On 3rd June 1947, the British Government announced their plan for the partition of (he country, 
and lor the transfer ol power to the two States after they were set up. 

On August 15, India became independent and the Dominion of Pakistan was born. The Punjab and 
Bengal had been partitioned. Sind, Baluchistan, North-West Frontier Province, and Sylhet, the Muslim- 
majority area of Assam, where plebiscite had been held to ascertain the w ish of the people, had opted for 
Pakistan. The frontiers of the tw'o Dominions were defined by a Boundary Commission under Sir Cyril 
(now Lord) Radcliffe. The Award evoked much criticism, but it could not be modified. India Jiacl to 
acquiesce in the surrender of Lahore and Canal Colonies in the Punjab where generations of non-Muslims 
had sunk capital and enterprise unsparingly and which owed all their prosperity to their efforts. 

The Day of Independence dawned on burning villages and cities and millions of refugees fleeing for 
tlieir lives before the avalanche of communal frenzy. It was the worst stampede known to history. No one had 
suspected that such colossal uprooting and such savagery would follow. A Hindu or a Sikh in Pakistan, no 
matter of what age or sex, was a thing apart from humanity, a mere animal, to slaughter whom w^as a duty 
and a virtue-earning-rite. The Sikhs in particular were the object of Muslim fury. In the words 
of Mr. C.D. Khosla, Chairman of the Fact Finding Organization set up by the Government of India, 
"‘The Sikhs had opposed the partition of India with even greater vigour than the Hindus, because they felt 
that as a community they could only expect disaster in Pakistan; it was, therefore, against the Sikhs that the 
spear-point of the Muslim League attack was first aimed.” The riots which broke out in March 1947, 
had convinced the Hindus and Sikhs in Muslim majority districts that the only alternative to being butcher¬ 
ed or converted to Islam was to migrate to the safer zone lying east of Lahore. By the first week of Sep¬ 
tember, 1947, it became clear that they must not tarry. The migration started, though it was already too 
late to hope to escape the gathering storm, unscathed. 

The uprooting of population that took place on the eve of the Partition, and the vast migration move¬ 
ment that followed are unparalleled in history. The world has, no doubt, known migrations of entire 
peoples and races in different regions, moving in quest of food or casting about desperately to escape fi om 
an alien onslaught. Thus, between 165 B.C. and 50 B.C. vast hordes of Yeuh-Chi tribes in Central Asia, 
ravaged by terrible droughts, fled to Afghanistan and northern India. Again, from 450 A.D. to 483 A.D. 
the Huns poured into Northern India in countless numbers. In modern times, a full-scale exchange of 
populations between Greece and Turkey and Bulgaria took place in 1923. Greece with a population of 5 
million people provided home to 14 million Greek refugees from these countries. In 1939, compulsory trans¬ 
fer from South Tyrol to Germany of all German nationals and those Italians of German origin, who did 
not want Italian domicile, was effected under an Agreement. Similar agreements were entered into by 
Germany with Estonia and Latvia before 1939. During the war Germany carried out large scale repatria¬ 
tion on similar lines from many other countries. Jews had been expelled by it en masse even before the 
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war. Later, the partition of' Palestine, eflected to accommodate the Jews, led to mass exchange of popu¬ 
lation. After the defeat of Germany extensive redistribution of populations took place in almost all Luio- 
pcan countries. Many more instances of such migration movements (’an he cit('d. But the uprooting that 
followed in the wake of the Partition in India, and the manner in which transplantation of millions of heart¬ 
broken, persecuted refugees on both sides of the border took place within a few months has no parallel any¬ 
where. The multitudes moving east met the multitudes moving west. They were frenzied, bleeding, and 
tmrning foi* revenge. On enjssing the frontiers of hativd, they cried, “Death to the enemy” -the enemy 
whom no one could rcacli or even knew. I'heir wrath turned towards the innocent men, women and 
children of the community at whose hands they had bled across the border. Passions mounted; the 
rising frenzy hypnotized even sane and g(^od men to join in the devil dance. Arson, rape, and 
butchery were the order of the day. The full horror of the tragedy has been described by Justice CLD. 
Kliosla in his book, “Stern Reckoning.” 

“'rhe district of Sheikhupiira was a Muslim majority area. .. .The minorities w'cre taken at a 
disadvantage. .. .every possible obstacle was placed in their way by the Civil administration and the 
military, and for several days no cscap(‘ was possible; and while men, women and children uprooted from 
their homes, ran hither and thither like hunted animals and crowded into refugee camps, a most ruthless 
campaign of murder, rape, arson and loot was launched upon them. Wherever they went, horror and 
despair faced them; blood-thirsty gangs of marauders confronted them on the country roads, in towns, in 
refugee camps, even in (rains. Slieikhupura Ijecarne a by-word during the months that followed. In West 
Punjab, Muslim hooligans used it to intimidate die minorities into handing over their property, accepting 
Islam or (putting their homers. ‘If you do not do as you are told,’ they said, ‘we shall enact another 
Shcikhtipura here.’... understanding is stagg(!red at the depth and extent of tlu* murderous 
fury displayed alike by tlic unruly Muslim hooligans and the disciplined Police and Army personnel....” 
Seikhupura was enacted all over Pakistan. 'I’lie mob fury let loose iii India in consccpicnce swooped on 
innocent Muslims. Fear and hatred spread subtle net which ensnared all hearts. The spirit of evil revell¬ 
ed in victory, reigning over a world of woe, while the authors of Pakistan and India’s indepenchuice stood 
aghast and helpless. 

*The Princ(*s and the Priests were pale with terror ; 

That monstrous faith wherewith they ruled mankind, 
l’'ell like a shaft loosed by the bowman’s error, 

On their ow^n hearts: they sought and th(*y could find 
No refuge—’t was the blind w'ho led the blind ! 

A future student of history would not find it easy to understand how 15 million people suddenly made up 
their minds to leave their homes and belongings for ever without even the hope of crossing the border, let 
alone the certainty of rehabilitation later. As Mr. M.S. Randhawa writes in his book, “Out of the Ashes” : 
“In retrospect in the calm atmosphere of today it is difficult to conceive how people everywhere decided to 
abandon their homes and lands for good. Actually this decision was only a matter of few hours everywhere. 
The period of uncertainly when ‘to go or not to go’ was generally short. The fatal decision was 
not long delayed, as the ring of death and destruction closed in from all sides. The hand that was 
sowing the seed in the fields in the morning was hurriedly packing in the afternoon. The non-Muslim 
population, like populations everywhere else, had faced difficulties before, but this was an unprecedented 

♦ From The Revolt of Islam ” by Shelley, 
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experience. There was nobody that they could turn to for help, nowhere that they could go for justice. 
Thus the only choice before them was to say good-bye to the land of their birth/’ 

THE EXODUS 

None excepting the founder of Pakistan had anticipated a full-scale transfer of populations. But then 
how could anyone but Jinnah know the implications of the minority-free Pakistan Scheme ? Addressing a 
Press Conference at Karachi in 1946, he had said: “The authorities, both Central and Provincial, should 
take up immediately the questi()n of exchange of population.'’ When the Pakistan idea was conceded by the 
Congress, he repeated his proposal the transfer of population. This was, however, ridiculed as impracti¬ 
cable. Jinnah kept quiet. He knew better. 

When the storm broke out at last, and millions took flight, the dazed Government had to pull 
itself up suddenly. The refugees were a grim fact. Evacuation, as speedily as possible, of the entire non- 
Muslim population in West Pakistan threatened with imminent destruction became the paramount 
question. 

According to the 1941 Census, the Hindu-Sikh population of West Punjab was 36.04 lakhs, of North- 
Western Frontier Provinces 3.5 lakhs, and of Bahawalpur State 2.4 lakhs, giving a total of 41.94 lakhs. These 
figures were taken by the Government as the target for evacuation from Western Pakistan, excluding Sind, 
where it was felt that the necessity for mass evacuation of the Hindus and Sikhs was not an immediate one. 
Normally there should have been an addition to this population during the last six years after 1941, but it 
was presumed that this increase had probably been counterbalanced by losses in the shape of killings, con¬ 
versions and deaths due to starvation, disease and exposure. It was estimated that if the entire Muslim 
population were to leave East Punjab, its numbers would be about 43.5 lakhs (excluding East Punjab States). 
Communications were completely upset. Even the railways had given way. But evacuation could not 
wait. Something had to be done without losing time to save the hunted multitudes on the other side of the 
border. This meant pooling all available resources. 

The Military Evacuation Organization was set up on 4th September. 1947, and was entrusted 
with making all arrangements in connection with evacuation work. In consultation with Pakistan, arrange¬ 
ments were made for providing armed escorts to the migrating groups. Liaison with Pakistan Government 
was strengthened further by making Lahore the Headquarters of the 4th Indian Division doing escort work 
in Pakistan. The Liaison Agency of the East Punjab Government had also its headquarters at Lahore with 
several Liaison officers working in the districts. The heavy and multifarious duties of the Agency included 
the evacuation of Hindus and Sikhs to places of safety and refugee camps and thence to India, recovering 
abducted non-Muslim girls and women and forcibly converted persons, making investigations about the 
missing persons and the abandoned immovable property, giving aid to those apprehended and harass¬ 
ed by the Pakistan military or police, arranging for medical relief and sanitation of refugee camps, arranging 
for guard and escort for camps, convoys and trains through the M.E.O., obtaining permits for removal of 
household effects, etc. It provided food and clothing to the refugees. At places, looted property was also 
recovered by its officers and restored to rightful owners. The District Liaison Officers also investigated 
attacks on convoys of refugees, and rendered invaluable services to the vitetims of these attacks. 

The Military Evacuation Organization had evacuated by the end of November, 1947 about 25,83,000 
Hindus and Sikhs. Five Lakhs had come away before 15th August. It is estimated that another 8 lakhs 
had come between August 15 and 4th September 1947, when the M.E.O. started functioning. Several 
thousands might have crossed over without any help from the Military Evacuation Organization. 
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About 40 lakhs non-Muslims poured into East Punjab by the middle of December 1947 and almost 
4J million Muslims crossed into Pakistan, marching on foot, travelling by rail, road and air. 

Between August 27 and September 14, 1947, over 200 trains were run to carry 5,69,902 Muslim and 
Non-Muslim refugees across the borders. A co-ordinated plan, approved by both the Dominions, by which 
regular Refugee Special Trains were to run in both directions, was put into force. The transport resources 
of the tw'o Dominions w'ere pooled, and a special organization consisting of representatives of the Military 
Evacuation Organizations and Railways of both the Dominions was set up to control, co-ordinate and speed 
up evacuation. Every tenth day the representatives of the two Military Evacuation Organizations decid¬ 
ed upon the number of trains U) be run between East and West Punjab. The number of trains laid down 
for each ten-day period used to he generally 50 to 60 in each direction. A fleet of transport planes and 
motor trucks was also mobilised. Over 2200 trucks were pul into service. All civilian aircraft available 
after meeting the requirements of scheduled air services were requisitioned by Government. In addition, 
B.O.A.C. Aircraft were chartered. I.ocal committees of Non-Muslims were set up in the areas from which 
refugees were to be flown, with the object of allocating priorities, collecting passengers, and arranging trans¬ 
port for them to the aerodromes, so that the passenger capacity of each aircraft was utilized tc) the full and 
congestion and confusion were prevented at the aerodromes. On their return, the aircraft dropped j)assen- 
gers at .Ambala, where arrangements were made for their reception and dispersal. By 6th November, 
1947, nearly 29 thousand refugees had been flown in ])oth directions. Over one million persons moved in 
foot-convoys to India. As a result of negotiations with the West Punjab Gov'ernment, a number of routes 
for the movement of tftesc convoys had been decided upon. 

By the middle of December, evacuation from West Pakistan excluding Sind was almost complete 
except for the forcibly c()nv(?rted and abducted women still left to be rescued, and some remnants of refugees 
in isolated pockets. 

Supplies of food-stuffs were ircquently despatched by the Military Evacuation Organization to the 
stranded non-Muslims in West Punjab. Foot columns of non-Muslirn refugees were accompanied by Indian 
Arm)' lorries carrying food-stuffs. Food-drops were also frec|uently made in West Punjab by the Royal Indian 
Air Force. 

The evacuation of Muslims from East Punjab was undertaken by the Pakistan Military Evacuation 
Organization aided by the East Punjab Government. Muslim military guards were provided for the Muslim 
Gonvoys and the refugee trains. Muslims from isolated villages were brought in sali^ custody to the refugee 
ramps which were protected by Muslim military. Two main routes were ear-marked for the Muslim 
Convoys ()n foot—Ludhiana, Jullundur, Amritsar and Lahore road, and the Ferozepur-Fazilka route. 
The East Punjab Ciovernineiu provided free rations to the Muslims in camps and on the march. 
The evacuation of Muslims was hampered by unprecedented floods and rain in the month of September, 
but after that it was speeded up and was almost completed by tlie middle of December. 

Proper arrangements could not always he made to receive the pouring refugees as per plans. 
In the lieginning it was thought that if a sufHcient number of tents were secured in time, a big refugee 
camp could be organized at Kurukshelra to hold about five lakh refugees. This camp was to be served from 
big transit refuge*e camps at entry points like Fazilka, Ferozepur, Khemkaran, Atari, Amritsar and Dera 
Baba Nanak. There was to be another line of camps at Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, 
and Ludhiana, which between them w^ere to hold about two lakh refugees. 'Fhe intention was to receive 
the refugees at the entiy point camps, to take the w^oimded and the sick into hospitals, and to transport the 
rest after a preliminary sorting to either the second-line camps or to Kurukshetra, which was to be the only 
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camp for those who were likely to he on the hands of the Government for some time. This arrangement 
would have been the most satisfactory were it possible to mobilize a large number of tents and secure 
other accommodation for setting up camps at entry points, at the second line, and at Kurukshetra. 
The required tentage was, however, not available immediately, and the scheme had to be given up. The 
rush of refugees, whether by foot or by trains, proved too great for the accommodation available at entry 
points. The result was that refugees had to be sent to all places where accommodation was available, 
but at each place the provision of accommodation lagged well behind the number of refugees. The lives 
of the non-Muslims in West Punjab and adjoining Pakistan areas were in such great jxu'il that it became 
imperative to move them out as (juickly as possible without any regard to the adequac’y or otherwise of the 
arrangements for reception. 

To meet the need for shelter all schools and colleges in Past Punjab were closed up to 29th Feb¬ 
ruary 194H, and the buildings thus made iivailable were used for lodging the refugees. All religious and 
charitable institutions were also pressed into service. 'Flie military authorities also placed at the disposal 
of the Ciovernment whatever accommodation they could spare. 

'Fhe total number of refugee camps in East Punjab was over 160, and the number ol’ refugees in camps 
all over India was 1,250,000. The Kurukshetra Camp was the biggest one. It had over 16000 tents which 
gave shelter to about 22 lakh refugees. All the refugee camps were satisfactory while many of them could 
be classed as good. The arrangements for food and medical aid were well organized ; sanitation w'as good ; 
quilts and blankets were distributed in adequate numbers ; schools w'cre opened in most camps, and in some 
training in crafts and vocations was also arranged. 

A scheme for settling refugees, as far as possible, on the basis of their former regional and district- 
wise distribution in West Punjab, was drawn up from the beginning and they were directed to proceed lo 
specified areas. The details of this scheme were modified from time to time in the light of experience but the 
essential principles remained the same. Dispersal was governed by the consideration that at any time no 
district should be called upon to receive more refugees than the number for whom arrangements for ff)od 
and shelter existed. 

Resettlement and Rehabilitation 

There arc two aspects of the rehabilitation work—the first is the process whereby a rvfugec ceases to 
be a liability on the relief organization, perhaps lives with a friend or relative, and finds some shelter and 
some means of livelihood ; and the second is the more far-reaching process of re-adjustment whereby there is 
an organic absorption of the refugee into the new environments. It is best lo call the first resettlement, and 
to distinguish it from rehabilitation proper. The resettlement and rehabilitation work done by the 
Government may conveniently be described under the heads: (/) Rural Rehabilitation, {it) Urban 
Rehabilitation, and {Hi) Rehal^ilitalion of recovered women and destitutes. 

Rural Rehabilitation 

With the exodus of the Muslim rural population, the agricultural economy of East 
Punjab was threatened with collapse. Food supplies were jeopardised; the Kharif crop lay un¬ 
harvested ; the time for sowing the Rabi was passing ; rural administration had broken down, and illicit 
grabbing of land had started everywhere. The Goveniment initialed a short-term plan of’ rural resettle¬ 
ment limited to Kharif 1947 and Rabi 1948. Its two main features were (/) settling immigrants in diflernt 
areas, as far as possible on the pattern of their former regional and district-wise distribution in the West 
Punjab and (H) the system of group allotment. Meticulous planning of land distribution was not possible 
on account of the unavailability of proper data and the great haste with which settlement on land had to be 
effected. 
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To earh cultivator with a family of average size a plough-area, i,e.^ land that a pair of bullocks could 
command, was given. If a family had more than two adult workers, additional allotment was made accor¬ 
ding to a scale fixed for the purpose. Land was given only to groups, and individual members divided it 
among themselves. This scheme of temf)oraty allotment was designed to ensure quick distril)ution of 
evacuee land, to enalde refugees from particular areas to remain as closely together as possible in the hour 
of their misfortune, and to make for pooling of resources for harvesting the standing crop and for sowing the 
new one. These objectives were largely fulfilled. By the end of March 1946, a total allotment of 21,96,466 
acres to 2,00,233 families was recorded. 

Linder the temporary allotments scheme land was given to all cultivators irrespective of their status 
or the rights enjoyed by them in the districts from which they had come. This led to misgivings about the 
intentions of the framers of the scheme, who were suspected of taking advantage of the situation to project 
a collectivist experiment. Besides, the ( onservatism of human nature, which fights shy of new ideas and re¬ 
joices in repeating familiar patterns, insisted that the old order be restored as far as possible. 

The policy of resettlement, therefore, came to be directed towards distributing evacuee lands among 
the refugee landholders; and it was felt that rehabilitation of other rural refugees would be effected in the 
natural process of reproducing the pattern of land rights of the immigrants. This set bounds to the rural 
rehabilitation scheme. But though now defined, the work did not diminish in magnitude or complexity. 

During the first few months of 1946 all evacuee lands in East Punjab and East Punjab States were 
pooled for purposes of distribution. The Governments of East Punjab and West Punjab came to an 
agreement with regard to preparing copies of' revenue records on a common basis for each other’s use. The 
exchange of records was completed in a few months beginning with Novcmiber 1948. 

For fifteen months thousands of revenue officials of East Punjab and PEPSU laboured on the land 
claims of the refugees in the Rt‘habilitation Secretariat at Jullundur, which looked like a tented township. 
Each claim was verified against the revenue account received from Pakistan, No less than 6,17,401 claims 
were scrutinized and assessed, 'Phe claims of every owner in respect of holdings owned by him at different 
places were then consolidated with a view to making a single allotment to him. This was a very difficult 
but necessary task. Determined effort at last bore fruit, and material was ready for telescoping the con¬ 
solidated claims into actual allotments. 

Against 53 lakh acres of cultivated land left in West Pakistan only 36 lakh acres were available in 
flast Punjab and East Punjab States. The situation was made still more difficult by the fact that the irri¬ 
gated area abandoned was immensely larger than what was at hand for distribution. Compared with 43 
lakh acres of irrigated land claimed—of which 25-55 lakh acres were perennially irrigated—only 13 lakh acres 
of evacuee holdings were classed as irrigated, out of which not more than 4*33 lakh acres received perennial 
irrigation. Again, the land abandoned was generally much superior to the land available for distribution. 
The work of adjusting the claims against the resources was therefore a very difficult one, and required an 
ingenious formula for its successful completion. The formula was invented by S. Tarlok Singh, Director 
General Rehabilitation, Punjab. 

The formula has come to be known as the Standard Acre. The quasi-permanent scheme of 
settlement according to which the claims of displaced landholders were settled equitably became possible 
only through the valuation unit of Standard Acre. How it was arrived at and what it means is explained 
by its author as follows: 

"‘After some trial and error the yield of wheat assumed at settlement for each class of land 
in each assessment circle in different districts of West Punjab, East Punjab and PEPSU was 
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takcni as the starting point. Wheat is a well-nigh universal crop for which the requisite yield 
data was available in settlement reports. Where wheat was of relatively lower importance, 
a rough equivalent was established between wheat and the local cereal crops, A soil valuation 
key, setting the value at so many annas against so many maunds of yield per matured acre 
assumed at settlement was adopted. The key gave an approximate value according to con¬ 
ditions prevailing at the time of settlement. This was then considered with ref(‘rcnce to changes 
in cropping developments, in irrigation and other factors such as higher cost of production on 
land irrigated by wells. The final valuation of each class t)f land in each assessment circle was 
fixed after examining other comparative data and detailed discussion. Sixteen annas of value 
were described as a “standard acre”, 'rhus two acres of land valued at eight annas make one 
standard acre. As a unit of value, therefore, the standard acre can represent different areas 
according to the type and situation of the land valued. Similarly full ownership rights were 

rated at sixteen annas and allownace was made for lesser riglits such as those of occupancy. 

Something like 2500 valuations of land in about 400 assessment circles and groups of villages 
and a very large number of difl'erent classes of rights under Colony and non-Colony tenures 
were successfully dealt with through the standard acre. Calculations were generally made to 
1/G4th of a standard acre”. 

After all the verified claims and the available resources had been computed in terms of the standard 
acre, it became easy to dec’ide on the scale to be adopted for making land allotments. C^laims aggregating 
to 39,35,131 standard acres had to be accommodated within the 24,48,830 standard acres that could be 
ibund for allotment. 'Jliere was a shortage of 38*/o, and this had to be shared by all the claimants. The 
broadest shoulders must bear the lieaviest burdens; and the scheme of graded cuts which was finally 
approved demanded heavy sacrifices from the bigger landed interests. More than BO^Jy of the claimants 

had owned less than 10 standard acres each, and only 2 per cent had possessed holdings larger than 60 

standard acres. The small holders had to be shown the maximum consideration, while the farmers holding 
between 10 and 50 standard acres, who formed the backbone of the Punjab peasantry, could not be sacrificed. 
The scale of graded cuts, which was evolved after careful deliberation, was as follows: 
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2?i% 

7| 

More than 

10 but not 

more 

than 30 

30% 

21i 

a 

30 

if 

40 

40% 

27J 

5 ) 

40 

a 

60 

55",. 

36i 

>» 

60 

a 

100 

70% 

48i 


100 

a 

150 

75% 

61 

>> 

150 

if 

200 

80% 

71 

)» 

200 

if 

250 

85% 

78i 

>> 

250 

>1 

500 

90r„ 

103i 

»> 

500 

ff 

1,000 

95% 

128i 


♦Quoted from ‘‘Rural Settlement in Punjab” by Tarlok Singh. 
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Above 1,000 standard acres an allottee received 50 standard acres Tor every thousand al)andoned by 
him. This meant, for instance, that a displaced landholder who had abandoned 4,000 standard acres could 
ojet only The cuts were based on practical considerations and had no political or reformist objectives. 

Nevertheless they put an end to the large holdings which were a conspicuous feature of rural life in West 
Punjab. 

The quasi-fjerrnanent scheme of resettlement had to reckon with the temporary allotment that had 
lak(‘n place earlier. It would not have been wise to set the whole population moving again from district to 
district. From the beginning a general principle had been laid down that refugees of common origin should 
be settled in the same district as far as possible, and that rolon’sts who had originally gone from Eiist Punjab 
to settle in the colony areas should be received back in their home districts. This principle continued to he 
the guiding factor in making allocations under the quasi-permanent scheme. If a person was an allottee 
under the temporary rcsetllemonl he was allowed to remain in the same d'strict unless the new allocation 
scheme, provided lor h.is settlement in another district—which gcn(rrally happened only very seldom. To 
secure further social cohesion, elaborate rules were drawn whic h allowed close relations to be treated as a single 
group and to f)e allotted land according to the grade in whic'h. the major portion of their area was situated. 
Widows under certain conditions were permitted to lake land with their parents or in-laws or other near 
relations. To avoid dislocation of icnanls-at-will who had for long periods work(!d for evaruc‘e own.crs it 
was made oldigatory for refugee landholders entitled to 60 standard acres or more to take half their land in 
villages where a proportion of the area was lillc'd by resident tcnanls-al-will. 

About fifty villages wc're earmarked for allotment of land to displaced ex-servicemen and serving de¬ 
fence personnel. The evacuee gardens were reserved for allotment to displaced garden owners. Claimants 
who had owned land in suburban areas or in the vicinity ol* towns were given suburban lands. Every 
effort was made to make the resettlement process as independent of administrative discretion and as impervious 
to pressure from vested interests as possible. One has to rt^ad the Displacc^d Persons Land Resettlement 
Manual by Tarlok Singh to realize the full magnitude of the work done and the planning and forethought 
giv'cn to it. 

A very useful scheme to step up the production of fruit in the State was introduced at the time of quasi¬ 
permanent settlement. This was the Scheme of Garden Colonies. Twenty-seven large blocks of evacuee 
land, covering 20,000 acres were set apart for allotment to those who were interested in horticulture. These 
blocks are situated in 11 out of the 13 districts in the State. The total number of allottees is 1122. Each 
allottee has been given either a full unit of 20 acres or half the unit, nr., 10 acres. 'I'his allotment is in lieu of 
the land which the allottee has voluntarily forgone out of his share. Fifteen out of the 27 Colonics get canal 
water while the remaining are being provided with tube-wells and water pumps. The allottees in each Gar¬ 
den Colony are members of a Cooperativ^e Society which looks after general management, and ensures that 
gardening is carried on according to approved plans. Three-fourths of the area of each garden plot is to be 
devoted to fruit gardening, the rest being meant for raising food grains, fodder, and vegetables. The Garden 
Colonies represent a bold experiment in cooperative agriculture.* “ The scheme.. . .is not merely horti¬ 
cultural scheme. It is also a great social experiment, which will be watched with interest by all those who 
are interested in progressive horticulture. Intelligent and go-ahead farmers have been selected and given 
equal areas so that cooperation is facilitated. All the paraphernalia of modern agri-horticulture like tube- 
wells, tractors, power spraying machines, etc., will be available in the garden colonies, and it is also hoped 
that most of these colonies will shortly be electrified. If all these advantages are intelligently exploited, tlie 
colonies will in the near future answer the vision of those who conceived them as centres of agricultural and 

* Quoted from Rural Settlement in Punjab by Tarlok Singh. 
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social advancement—sort of large-scale model farms in the interior of the countryside.” (M.S, Randhawa : 
“Out of the Ashes’") 

Another scheme of far-reaching influence launched alongside the rural rehabilitation scheme is the 
Rural Housing Scheme. After the partition the evacuee villages were found in a dilapidated condition, 
'rherc were about 1800 villages in which 90Ho of the houses had fallen. Opportunity was taken of this 
calamity to build model villages and model houses. The Rehabilitation Deparlmerit of the Punjab w'orking 
in co-operation with the Public Works Department prepared model lay-outs based on the latest ideas on 
rural reconstruction. Loans at the rate of Rs. 300 per house in the case of allottees of 5 standard acres or 
more hav^e been provided for in the scheme. 

Allotment of land to displaced landholders would have meant little without financial assistance to 
them for purchasing implements, seed, tractors, and bullocks, and for sinking wells and pumping sets. 
A sum of Rs. 4,78,12,000 has been disbursed as rural loans among 4,20,000 families of the settlers. Further¬ 
more, the verified claims regarding rural houses have been placed at par with the claims in respec t of urban 
immovable property. This has had a very cheering effeet on the displaced settlers. 

The Displaced Persons (Compensation and Rc'habilitation) Act of 1934, passed by the Indian 
J^irliament, has taken rural rehabilitation work to its last stage of completion. 1’he Act provides for the 
conferment of proprietory rights on allottees of land under tin* quasi-permanent scheme of resettlement. 
Managing Officers have been appointed who go round the villages and issue permanent deeds on the spot 
to the allottees. The work is proceeding apace, and is expected to be completed in the near future. 

Urban Rehabilitation: The rthabilitation of urban displaced population has in many respects 
presented an even more complicated problem than the resettlement of rural refug(*es. 74ie absorption of 
over 12 lakh urban refugees from West Pakistan in the predominantly agricultural economy of East Punjab 
was no easy matter. 

Urban rehabilitation turns upon the following principal points: 

1) Establishment of a new Capital; 

2) Expansion of a number of existing towns, preparing new Cantonments, ard j)lanning new 
towns; 

3) Leasing out industrial establishments and business piTmises abandoned by Muslims to 
refugees; 

4) Industrial training on a large scale; 

5) Expansion of industry; 

6) Organization of transport; and 

7) Provision of financial assistance and credit. 

Steps have been taken in regard to all these. East Punjab has its new capital at Chandigarh. 
Vacant plots of land in cities and their suburbs were leased to displaced persons for the construction of houses, 
shops and business premises. There were in all, 1,36,397 evacuee houses of which only 1,15,522 were in 
allotahle condition. These were allotted. To meet the shortage of houses several housing schemes were 
sponsored, of which the scheme of New Townships and Cheap Housing Colonics was the most important. 
3,929 houses in 14 new Model Towns were built, and 5226 plots laid out at a cost of Rs.329 lakhs. The 
scheme was financed by a loan taken from the Government of India. In addition, 3184 cight-marla hotiscs 
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were constructed at a cost of Rs. 64.32 lakhs in 14 new colonies for the low income groups. For the lowest 
category of displaced population 5395 four-marla chc^ap tenements were built in different towns at a cost 
ofRs. 38 lakhs. Hemse building loans to the extent of Rs. 122 lakhs have been advanced to those who pur¬ 
chased sites in the new townships and colonies. Another scheme to promote building of houses was launched 
recently under which interesl-fr(*e loans against the compensation due to displaced persons are being 
advanced. Side by side, with the allotment of houses, evacuee shops and industrial establishments, num¬ 
bering 18,557 and 941, respectively, were leased to the displaced businc'ssmen. To meet the shortage of 
Inisiness premises, the Punjab (xovernment have launched schemes of building Mandis and Shopping Centres, 
which are c'xpected to cost Rs. 22.78 lakhs. New Industrial Townships have been developed at Jullundur, 
Ludhiana, Sonepat, Panipat, Bahadurgarh and Jagadhri to provide further facilities for the rehabilitation 
of displaced industrialists. The Punjab (jovernment in cooperation with the Rehabilitation Finance Ad¬ 
ministration. of the Cjovertmient of India have advanced loans to those who are setting up factories in these 
towns. To provide training to displaced persons in various crafts. Work Centres and \5)catiorial Training 
Centres were started and trainees were given stipends of Rs. 30 each. 'Lhese Centres are functioning success¬ 
fully even now. To displaced students loans and stipends were given on a liberal scale. 

Apart fn^m the above schemes small urban loans amounting to Rs. 2.4 crorcs have been advanced to 
25,000 displaced persons and 776 cooperative societies. 

Resettlement of Refugee Women and Children: The partition caused disruption and social 
degradation of thousands of women and children, and the Government was faced with a very complex 
prolvlem in regard to their resettlement. Although it is common to speak of' destitute women and children 
in a single phrase, the problems presented by them are different. 

W’omen needing assistance may be grouped in the following classes: — 

(a) Abducted women who have been recovered from Pakistan. In the case of such of those 
as had relatives and supporters eager to receive them, the problem was one of restoration 
and of establishing the necessary contacts, and in the meanwhile affording a measure of 
help. A more long-term and difficult problem was presented by women who had no re¬ 
latives to go to, or whom the relatives would not receive owing to social prejudice. 

(b) Women who were physically old and perhaps disabled, and were without supporters. 

(c) Women belonging to respectable families, who had lost their supporters, and had no one 
to go to. 

There is a broad distinction here between widows and others, between women with some education, 
and those with little or no education, between women with children, and those without children, and finally 
between women in the early and middle years, and those past middle years. Each category presented special 
problems and needed special methods. 

(d) Women rendered destitute and helpless and in immediate need of support and shelter, 
but capable within a short time of earning their living, wholly or partially. 

(e) Women belonging to lower classes and possessing no education or training. 

The Wider Perspective: The above is a brief account of the circumstances leading to the 
catastrophe of 1947 and of how millions of orphans of the storm were put on their legs again in East 
Punjab. West Bengal, too, has had to face the same problems which confronted the Government of East 
Punjab. But these were, in terms of comparison, milder. It is usual to associate the refugee question with 
the migration that took place on India’s North-Western frontier. Lest we should forget that the same 
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question had to be faced on the Eastern border, it must be said, without going into details, that relief and 
rehabilitation measures had to be taken in West Bengal also to absorb the vast numbers that migrated from 
East Bengal. The refugee problem was not a local incident, and the entire country had to accommodate 
the over-flow of immigrants from the Punjab as well as West Bengal. Delhi received aljout a million dis¬ 
placed persons. Many went to Bombay, and others to southern and central Indian states. The people, who 
had migrated to India after burning their })oats, developed in course of time that hardihood and will to take 
roots wherever destiny or chance ltd them, which come only from adversity. They had waded through 
tragedies and miseries, which destroyed all their conservatism and habit of resignation to circumstances. 
When tliey found new moorings they were ready to begin life anywhere and on any terms that the changed 
conditions made possible. Their chastened will and enterprising spirit has enriched the States in which 
they have settled. 

With the coming into operation of the compensation scheme the rehabilitation work has entered its 
last phase. Applications for payment of compensation in respect of vcrified-claims have already been invited 
by the Government of India. When these claims are settled the displaced persons would have fresh 
resources for stabilizing their new careers. Social readjustments have already taken place, and the dis¬ 
tinction between displaced persons and the native population of the Indian Stales has largely disappeared. 
The misfortunes and the woeful story of the privations which they have suffered are already dim memories, 
and the upsurge of fresh hopes has changed the perspective and horizons of life Ibr them. 





A mong the manifold problems that confronted India soon after the 
attainment of indepfmdcnce, not the least formidaljle was that 
presented by the existence of innumerable States. There were as 
many as 584 diverse States, v^arying widely in size, population, revenue 
and level of ellieieney of internal administration. These erstwhile princely 
States, enjoying more or less full powers, covered an area ol 6,45,000 square 
mil(;s as against the 6,31,000 square miles of the former so-called British 
Provinces. Their population at the time of partition was about ninety-one 
million whereas the population of the newly born Indian Dominion was 
roughly three hundred and eighteen million. The States thus occupied 
50*5“^, of Indian territory whereas their people comprised 23*8^’o of the 
Indian population. In other words, we may say that on an average one 
out of every four Indians lived in the States, 

'riiese States ranged from Hyderabad (the biggest) with a population 
of 16J million and an annual revenue of 100 million rupees to Bilbari with 
a population f)f twenty-seven heads and an annual revenue of 80 rupees. 
Most of these States were closely linked with the Provinces and their 
boundaries w'cre juxtaposed with 1 ndian territory. 7'hey hav^e been aptly 
called “ an alm(»st continuous chain of land-lockcd territories down the 


spine of India Despite their nominal independent entity, they were so 
situated that independent t)f India they could have no export or import 
trade. They were just islands within India and as such an all-round co¬ 
operation with India was an imperative necessity and also profitable for 
them. Notwithstanding the pressure of such geographical and economic 
necessity, notwithstanding their meagre revenues hardly sufficient to meet 
the expenses of administration and other necessary functions of the State, 
the rulers did not give way easily. 

Long before India became free, there was in the country a strong 
urge that these States, especially the small States and estates, which 
were an anachronism, must go. There w^as a powerful feeling that they 
were mere relics of the past feudal times to which the Princes had doggedly 
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clung. For decades a struggle was also afoot for the abolition of these States as separate political entities. 
Naturally, therefore, in a free India their separate existence was considered to be politically undesirable and 
economically impracticable. Not only had tlic people raised their voice against the maladministration pre¬ 
vailing in therse States, but also the British Rulers were fully aware of the abject misery of the population 
of those areas. In 1931, Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy of India, had warned the Princes to put their house 
in order and maintain a certain minimum standard of administration. Almost simultaneously with this 
warning by the Viceroy, the Political Departnienl issued a circular asking all States with an annual revenue 
of less than two millions to form regional confederations. The Princes did not respond to this suggestion 
kindly. On the other hand, in reply to this circular, they su])niitted a memorandum in which they insisted 
that grouping of States should not be rigidly enforced. It should rather l>e voluntar), they argued, nor 
should conditions or restrictions be imposed regarding the maintenance of police force or llie adminis¬ 
tration of justice. 

In 1939, the States’ Peoples’ Conference at its Ludhiana Session passed a resolution strongly 
recommending the merger of small Stales with adjacent Provinces and the Union of other States into larger 
administrative units. The resolution runs as follows:— 

“ It is the considered opinion of tlie Conference that only those Stales which have a population 
exceeding two millions of souls or revenue exceeding five million rupees can niaiutain the standard of 
administration necessary and suitable for being workal)Ic units for the purpose of uniting with the provinces 
in a scheme of a free and federated India and, therefore, all States not coming within the above category 
should be amalgamated, either singly or by groups, with the neighbouring provinces for the purposir of 
administration with suitable provisiotis for the reasonable rights and privileges of the rulers concerned, and 
this Conference, therefore, requests the National Congress to appoint a Committee of Inquiry for the purpose 
of finding ways and means to facilitate such amalgamation 

Later on Lord Linlithgow exhorted the Princes on the same lines, and pressed the smaller 
States to pool their resources so as to be able to discharge their obligations as modern Stales. But the most 
important development affecting the Princely Order look place in 1946 when a merger scheme was pul 
forth by the Crown Representative, Lord Wavcll. This scheme envisaged the integration of smaller Stales 
with the neighbouring bigger ones with which they had geographical, economic and political aflinities. 'Fhc 
communique aimoLincing this measure pointed out the slenderness of the individual resources of these 
States and the depk)rable condilions owing to the geographical, administrative and economic fragmentation. 
Lord Wavell impressed on the rulers the urgent need of simplification of existing arrangements without 
which any kind of co-ordinated development of the countryside or any form of real progress was impossible. 
He dwelt at length on the fact that the ultimate criterion of fitness for the survival of any State as an indepen¬ 
dent entity was its capacity to secure the welfare of its subjects, and he regarded the proposed scheme for the 
merger of these States as the only suitable solution. He was sure that the achievement of the conditions of 
administrative efficiency alone could justify the perpetuation of any form of hereditary rule. 

However despite a clear realisation of the urgent need for the integration of smaller States and an 
overhauling of their administrations nothing substantial was achieved in this direction during the British 
regime. On the whole the attempt at grouping of the smaller States with larger States proved unhappy 
and unsuccessful. The reason was not that such a plan for mergers and unions was not urgently needed 
or desired by the people, but the way in which it was sought to be implemented proved irksome to both. 

In fact the people of the States were clamouring for the merger of small States with Provinces and 
the Union of other Stales into larger administrative units. The All India States’ Peoples’ Conference which 
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met at Udaipur in 1946, and again at Gwalior in 1947, reaflirmed its Ludhiana Resolution of 1939, 
recommending the merger of small States with neighbouring larger ones or with adjacent Provinces, 

What were the factors which motivated the States Peoples* dcnnand not for independence, but for 
a merger of the States with adjacent Provinces and for the formation of larger unions ? The people of the 
Provinces and the States had suffered alike from the waves of foreign invasions and the yoke of foreign do¬ 
mination, The whole of the country was, in varying degrees, under the sway of the British (Government. 

'J1ic one important factor that separated the Indian States from the rest of India was that the States 
maintained the traditional monarchical form of government. This system of government did not function 
smoothly in most of the States where even the slightest semblance ofeflicicnt administration was lacking. In¬ 
deed while in the Provinces experiments in self-government were being made, the States clung to their old des¬ 
potic and autocratic rule. The people oi* the States were mostly denied the benefits of administrative amenities 
such as secondary and technical education and medical treatment. It was perhaps beyond the capacity of 
local resources to provide lujspitals, schools, roads and other amenities. But even in the case ol the liigger units 
whose resoui'ces were not so thin, the autocratic rulers were too indifferent towar ds their subjects to think in 
terms of their welfare. In most States people enjoyed no personal liberties and the administration of justice 
wjis a mere farce. All these and a host of otlier causes had prompted the people of the Indian States to 
oigani/e themselves into an all India Body to fight for the merger of these States into the Provinces. 

The British Government set up a high power committee, some 25 years ago, to incjuire into the 
matter of the Indian States. This committee, commonly known as the Butler Committee, went into the 
dilTicult problem of the Indian States and the authors observed in the opening paragraph of their report;— 

“Politically there are....two Iridias, British India, governed by the Crown according to the 
statutes of Parliament and enactments of the Indian Legislature, and the Indian States under the suzerainty 
of the Crown and still for the most part under the personal rule of the Princes. Geographically India is one 
and indivisible, made up of pink and yellow. The problem of statesmanship is to hold the two together. . . . 

(leographically India was one and indivisible. The territories of the Indian States were dovetailed 
into and closely intertwined with those of what was then British India. 'Lhe main part of the communications 
essential to the welfare of the country passed in and out of the territories of the Indian States. A number 
of economic ties linked the States with the Provinces, Moreover there were close ties of cultural affinity 
as also those of blood and sentiment which bound the people of the States and the Provinces together. 

The existence of the Indian States owed itself to the historical fact that unlike the Provinces, the 
States had not been annexed by the British Ciovernment. 'fhe institution of rulership had, no doubt, been 
a recognised feature of ancient Indian polity. However, the Princes, their status, and their possessions were 
all evolved during the first twenty years of the 19th century when the British Power in India was rapidly 
consolidating its position. During this period the British practically completed the process of remoulding 
and crystallizing Indian States into the form in which the National (jovernment found them at the time of 
the withdrawal of the British from India. The British statement of their position with reference to the 
States may be summed up in the following extract from Sir John Metcalfe, one of the principal architects 
of the British Empire in India;— 

“ Some power in India had always existed to which the peaceable Slates submitted, and 
in return obtained protection against the invasion of upstart chief and the armies of lawless banditti; 
the British Government now occupied the place of that protecting power and was the natural guardian of 
the weak States 
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The British pursued a policy of ^subordinate isolation* and by the end of 1B19 they had 
managed to catch all the States in the wide net of treaties and engagements of subordinate cooperation. 
This protection guaranteed to the Princes by the British stabilised their position. 'This policy of the 
British Government soon developed into what has been commonly known as tlie doctrine of paramountry. 
The British Government avowed openly by the end of the first quarter of the 19th century that they were 
the supreme guardians of general tranquility, law and right to maintain the legal succession 

The subsidiary system of alliances secured ft)r the Rulers their position and their possessions not only 
against any external attack but also against rebellion, revolution or any hostile opposition by their subjects. 
Such a guarantee had a very pernicious efl'ect on the mentality of the Princes ; it killed all incentive for 
good government. They no longer found it necessary to secure the goodwill of the people or to maintain 
eflicienry of administration. The presence of the British force cut off every chance of a remedy for their 
misrule, as it supported the Princes on the throne against any foreign and domestic enemy. I'lic l^rinces slunk 
into indolence for they had been taught to depend upon strangeis for their security, rhey became callous 
and avaricious for they had been assured that they had nothing to fear from the hatred of their subjects. In 
every Slate tlie British influence had the same baneful effect. The Princes throve despite their imbecility, 
their vices and their crimes, 'fhe result was that in most of the States there was a perpetual state of chronic 
anarchy, 'fhe rc'venues of the States were usually dissipated between the mercenaries of the camp and 
the minions of the court. The heavy and arbitrary taxes levied on the miserable sul)jects crushed them beyond 
recovery. 'J’he political system which was based on, and was an evil off-shoot of, the Subsidiary System 
brought unprecedented corruption and tyranny in its wake. Conscientious statesmen were alarmed at 
this anarchic state of affairs and an Englishman of the eminence of Mill even advocated the al)olition of these 
Slates. 

The British had always retained their right of interfering in the internal affairs of the States. They 
had always considered it their duty to preserve peace and order and also professed to apply remedial measures 
if the general welfare of the people of a State was seriously and grievously affected by the action of its 
Government. It is, therefore, a sad reflection on the way the British conducted themselves in the matter 
of these States. They did nothing substantial to mitigate the evils which were the direct outcome of the 
protection which they so generously bestowed on the Indian Princes. 

In the eighteen-thirties the British Government, however, initiated a policy of annexation whicli 
had, as one of its avowed objectives, the mitigation of the evils of the Subsidiary System. It was in fact a 
clever move to disguise the British endeavours towards an expansion of their dominion in India. But the 
great revolt of 1857 demonstrated how greatly the States were instrumental in serving the British 
interests as a safety valve for the ‘ ignoble element ^ of the Indian population. The course of events during 
the Mutiny showed the value of the yellow patches to the British Government. Most of the Indian 
Stales kept aloof from the general rising, and some of them even extended effective assistance to the British 
in suppressing the revolt, I'he British gratefully acknowledged the role of the States as “ breakwaters in 
the storm which would have swept over us in one great wave It was realised that the States could 
play a most important part as a bulwark against the forces of Indian nationalism. This led to a radical 
change in the British policy towards the States. The British Government declared emphatically that they 
would no more pursue the policy of annexation as the only means of granting the blessings of civilised 
government to the suffering millions. On the other hand, the Government issued Sanads to the Princes in 
order to reassure and knit the native rulers to the paramount power. Every possible effort was made to 
remove mistrust and suspicion. This new policy was motivated by the British aim of consolidating their 
power. 
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The vigorous operation of paramountcy after the Great Rebellion drove a wedge between the two 
parts of India. The policy of ‘ hands off the Indian States ’ reared up high walls of isolationism around the 
States. Despite a geographical and cultural continuum, despite the fact of the Provinces and States being 
one economic entity, the States were more or It^ss segregated from the Provinces. 

The problem of statesmanship in the case of the British might have been merely lo hold the two 
Iiulias together; but the real problem of statesmanship that confronted the Indian leaders on the eve of 
Independence was the welding of the States and the Provinces together to raise India to her full stature. 
Our leaders had fortunately the support of the great political organization, the Indian National Congress, 
and of the States Peoples’ Conference for the Scheme of mergers which the late Sardar Pat(*l ably put into 
practice after the transfer of power. 

The sovereignty of the British Crown was supreme in India. The Indian Independence Act, 1947, 
released the Stales from all their obligations to the Grown. With the lapse of His Majt‘sly’s suzerainty over 
the Indian States, all treaties and agreements in force at the dale of the passing of the Indian Independence 
Act also lapsed automatically. All that the Dominion Government got from the l^aramouiu Power was a 
small proviso in the Act which provided for the eominuance, unless denounced by either of the parties, of 
agreements between the Indian States and the Central and Provincial Governments in regard to specified 
matters such as Customs, Posts and 'Pclegraphs etc., etc. In effect the Indian States were free to become 
separate independent entities. It was evident that if they so chose, there would not only he a serious void 
with regard lo the political relationship between the Central Government and the States but they could 
thereby also seriously retard the co-ordination of all-India policies in the economic and other fields. 

It was in these circuinstanees that the Government of India decided to set up a Department to 
conduct their relations with the States in matters of common concern. Lord Mounthatten, aft(*r consulting 
the representatives of the Congress, the Muslim League, and the Sikhs at an informal meeting, recommended 
that it would be advaniage‘ous if the Government of India would set up a new Department, possibly called 
the States Department. This recommendation was considered by the Cabinet of the Interim Government 
at its meeting on 25th June, 1947, and it was finally decided to create the States Department to deal with 
matters arising between the Central (government and the Indian States. 'Phis Department was pul in charge 
of Sardar Patel. The new Department was organized in such a way and its work so distributed that at the 
time of partition, it could be divided up between the two successive Ciovernmcnls without any dislocation. 

I’hc unity of what remained as India after the partition was most essential not only for the political 
strength, full economic development and cultural expression of the Indian people but also for facing the 
aftermaths of the vivisection of the country. Sardar Patel issued a statement on 5th July, 1947—the day 
when the States Department came into being—inviting the Slates to accede to the Dcmiinion on the three 
subjects of Defence, Foreign Affairs, and Communications in which the common interests of the country 
were involved. He exhorted the rulers in the spirit of all friendliness to come forth and lead their co¬ 
operation in a joint endeavour to raise the country to a new greatne^ss at that momentous stage in history. 
Sardar Patel also sounded a note of warning that the alternative to co-operation in the general interest of 
the country was anarchy and chaos which would overwhelm great and small in a common ruin if the States 
and Provinces were unable lo act together in the minimum common tasks. “It is an accident'’, said Sardar 
Patel, ‘‘that some live in the States and some in British India, but all partake of its culture and character. 
VVe are all knit together by bonds of blood and feeling no less than of self-interest. None can segregate us 
into segments; no impassable barriers can be set up between us. I invite my friends, the Rulers of States 
and their people, to the councils of Constituent Assembly in this spirit of friendliness and co-operation in 
a joint endeavour, inspired by common allegiance to our motherland for the common good of us all 
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Lord Mouritbatten called a special meeting of the Chamber of Princes on 25th July, 1947, when 
he advised the Rulers to accede to the appropriate Dominion in regard to the three subjects of Defence, 
External Affairs and Communications. He gave them an assurance that their accession on these subjects 
would entail no financial liability and that there would be no encroachment on their internal sovereignty. 

It seemed an almost impossible task to finalise the accession of the States within a reasonable period, 
especially when there was no sanction ol paramountry behind the negotiations. But the perstmal contact 
between the leaders of public opinioti in India and the Rulers of Slates, rendered possible by the withdrawal 
of th(’ Paramount Power s previous policy ol political isolation of States, was very efliicacitais in peacefully 
tackling the whole problem. Moreoviu* the patriotic lead given by some of tlu^ leading Princes enabled 
the Rulers of'most States to appreciate that it was both in the interest of Indian States and of the country 
that the States should become actively associated with the Dominion Government. In fact on 5th f)fjuly, 
1947, the day on which Sardar Patel issued his historic statement exhorting the Rulers of the States for 
their whole-hearted and unstintc'd co-operation, the Jam Saheb of Nawanagar expressed similar enlightened 
ideas at a me*eting of Kathiawar Slates in Bombay. With laudable gusto and an inspiring sense of patriotism, 
he declared: “We arc Indians first and then princes. Verily if India is free, the Princes are free. 
India is safe, the Princ(‘S are safe. If India is prosperous, the States are prosperous. If India is honoured, 
every unit is honoured. But if India is threatened, w4iat hope have the States ? If India goes under, 
who survives ? ” 

The noble appeals made by Sardar Patel, as head of the States Ministry, to the Rulers coupled with 
the enlightened lead given by such Princes as the Jam Saheb of Naw^anagar went a long way in bringing 
home to the Rulers that the formula evolved by Sardar Patel for the accession of the States to India 
provided just the kind of relief they wanted, while allowing them the substance of their ancestral privileges. 
They had the foresight to recognize the challenge which the dawn of Freedom would present on 15th 
August, 1947. I’he movement launched by the States People had made rapid strides not only in numbers 
but also in consciousness. And consciousness raises hopes and hopes inspire action. So the people of the 
States had not only started clamouring for their political rights and the removal of the disabilities under 
which they had so long suffered, but they had been stirred to action. 'Phe Rulers could clearly visualize 
that a free India demanded a radical change in the government of their respective units. 

The imperialist hold on India for a century and a half had separated the country into two fragments, 
British India and Indian States. The freedom of the Indian States from foreign subjugation was only 
relative ; the Paramount Power controlled the external affairs of the States and exercised wide powers in 
relation to their internal matters. But the division had proved ruinous to the millions who, by accident, lived 
in the Indian States. Therefore, it was heartening to find more and more Rulers realizing that there was 
nothing derogatory or undignified in national partnership with India, Some of them even frankly confessed 
that under the tightened control of British Pararnountcy they were miserably fettered and their position was 
no better than that of slaves. Most of the States readily realised the urgent need for a new and national 
relationship between themselves and the Indian Union. They hoped, as did the Indian Union, that such 
a new relationship would fill up the vacuum which otherwise would naturally arise on the lapse of Para- 
mountcy. That is why even before the transfer of power was effected on 15th August, 1947, some 
four hundred States, including Mysore, Cochin, Udaipur, Jaipur, Patiala, Gwalior and Baroda realised 
that they could not and should not exist in the dangerous void as independent entities. I’lius discarding 
the pompous glamour of ‘Sovereign independence’^ their Rulers very prudently decided to throw in their 
lot with the Indian Union. They also realised the fact that their ancient and traditional forms of govern- 
ment would have to be thoroughly overhauled to meet the people’s demand which had grown during the 
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last two dc(*adf‘s, into a strong force threatening the very existence of autocratic rule. It is significant to 
note that Sardar Patel got very valuable assistance and co-operation from Lord Mountbatten who made 
helpful efforts in contributing to the successful conclusion of negotiations between the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment and the Rulers of Stales. The result was that barring the three States of Hyderabad, Kashmir and 
Jimagarh, all the other States williin the geographical limits of India had acceded to the Indian Dominion 
by ir)th August, 1947. 

'Die accession of these States, circumscribed to a certain extent though it was in the beginning, was 
a momentous event in India’s history. It was significant from many points of view. For over half a century, 
the States had remained a sealed book for the leaders of public opinion in India. High walls of political 
isolation had been steadily reared up and fortified to prevent the infiltration of the urge for freedom and 
democracy into the Indian States. In the context of this unpropitious background, the fulfilment of the ideal 
of a federal India, comprising the Provinces and the States was a laudable achievement indeed. After 
several centuries India was once again unified into a constitutional entity. 

But the accession of the Indian States to the Dominion of India was only the first phase of the process 
of fitting them into the constitutional structure of India. We have already noted that there obtained a 
popular urge in the States for attaining the same degree of freedom as was enjoyed by the people in the 
ProviiuTS, With the advent of freedom, this popular urge gathered momentum and gave birth to 
powerful and unprecedented movements for the transfer of power'fronTthe Rulers to the people. Sardar 
Patel had repeatedly declared that the policy of the new States Department was not to conduct its relations 
with the States in any manner that “ savoured of the domination of the one over the other He had also 
assured the Rulers that it was not the desire of the Congress to interfere in any manner whatever with the 
domestic affairs of the States. He had wished the Rulers and their subjects all prosperity, contentment and 
happiness. Now some of the smaller States were so situated that their rulers were in no position to meet 
the demand of their people for equating their ptjsition with that of their countrymen in the Provinces. In 
the case of such States, responsible government would have only proved a farce. With the best of will and 
the most pious intentions, these small entities did not have the resources to afford to instal the machinery for 
a self-sullicient and progressive democratic set-up. In the larger States, however, the democratisation of 
administration could have met the popular demand and could thus be a satisfactory solution of their 
constitutional problem. But as things stood at that time in 1947, there was a serious threat to law and order 
in most of the States. If things were allowed to drift along, the resultant situation would have endangered 
peace and order not only in the States but also in the neighbouring Provinces. There was hardly any doubt 
that the smaller State units could not have possibly continued in modern conditions as separate entities. 
At that time integration provided the only sound approach to the problem. The British Government had 
also during the last fifteen years, stressed the desirability of the States with limited resources making arrange¬ 
ments for co-operative grouping for administrative purposes. The problem of consolidating some of the 
small States into local confederacies for the purposes of not only remedying their administrative deficiency 
but also for facilitating their inclusion in any federal arrangement applicable to India as a whole 
had also been once considered by the Crown Representative, but had eventually been dropped as 
impracticable. The subject had also often figured in the discussions of the Chamber of Princes and 
recommendations had been made regarding co-operative grouping arrangements in different regions. 
But those arrangements which were actually implemented did not go beyond providing for common 
High Courts and the creation of a common advisory staff for the Police Force. All these half-hearted 
measures were no more than an eye-wash. In effect they hardly touched the fringe of the real 
problem. 
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The attainment of freedom brought the problem of the States to a liead. At this stage no 
lukewarm measures could propitiate the growing urge of the States people for ridding themselves of the 
yoke of obsolete autocratic rule. The settlement of the problem of the smaller States, therefore, became 
the immediate objective of the States Department. The policy of integration was thus evolved. The 
main criterion before the States Department was to peacefully work a process of integrating small units into 
sizeable administrative units. In actual practice, however, no single uniform pattern governed the integ¬ 
ration of States. Merger of States in the Provinces geographically contiguous to them was one form of 
integration ; the second was the conversion of some States into centrall)’ administrated area, while the third 
was the integration of the territories of certain States with a view to creating new viable units known as 
Unions of States. Each of these forms was variously adopted, keeping in view the size, geography and other 
factors peculiar to each State or group of States, Democralisation of the administration, which had long 
been the keynote of the Congress policy towards the States, had bec:oine a pressing pro})lem since 15th 
August, 1947. In order to fulfil those promises, which were in consonance with the desires of the people of 
tlie States, it was all the more imperative to go along with the process of democratisation and integration 
simultaneously in cases where on account of the smallness of its size, isolation of its situation and inadequacy 
of its resources, a State was unable to afford a modern system of Government. 

The interests of the people, no less than those of the Rulers of the small Stales, as also the wider 
interests of tlie country demanded a direct recourse to a peaceful and workable solution t)f the prol)leni wliich 
had been delayed so long under the old regime. Sardar Patel, therefore, held long discussions with the Rulers 
of the Orissa States in December, 1947. It was the first series of important discussions in the matter of 
integration and democratisation of Indian States. It was eventually decided that the smaller Slates of 
Orissa should be integrated with the Orissa Province. This important decision was facilitated by the 
patriotic attitude of the Rulers. Its peaceful implementation securely laid down the foundation of the 
policy of the integration of small States throughout the country. The administration of the Orissa and 
Chhatisgarh States waf made over to the Governments of Orissa and the Central Provinces on 1st January, 
1948. The Rulers signed agreements which provided for cession by them to the Dominion Government 
of full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and powers for and in relation to, the governance of’ their States. 
The merger of these States gave an impetus to the Rulers of the Deccan States who decided in favour of the 
security that they would get from integration with a resourceful unit like the Bombay Province as against the 
hazards of separate existence as small units. They signed merger agreements on 19th February, 1948, and 
subsequent dates. Later on, the Rulers of the Gujerat States, Sirohi, Baroda, the smaller States of East 
Punjab, Madras, the United Provinces, Cooch Behar and the Khasi Hill Slates decided to merge their 
States with the contiguous Provinces. The process of such merger was almost completed by the end of 1949. 
In all 216 States, scattered over the length and breadth of the whole country, covering an area of 108,739 
square miles with a population of 19.158 millions, were merged in the Provinces. 

The number of States consolidated as centrally administred areas is 61. This form of integration 
has been adopted only in cases iti which, for administrative or strategic consideration, or for other special 
reasons, direct control over any area has been considered necessary. A number of Rulers of the East Punjab 
Hill Stales were the first to sign on 8th March, 1948, agreements ceding to the Dominion Government full 
and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and powers for and in relation to the Governments of their States. 
Other Rulers signed similar agreements on subsequent dates. In deference to the wishes of the people and of 
the Rulers of these Hill States, the Government of India integrated these States into a centrally administered 
unit known as the ‘ Himachal Pradesh.’ The new Province comprising 21 hill States was inaugurated on 
15th April, 1948. The other areas which were taken over as Centrally Administered areas were the former 
States of Bilaspur, Kutch, Bhopal, Tripura and Manipur. These areas were initially placed under the 
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charge of Chief Commissioners who took over the reins of administration on behalf of the Dominion Govern¬ 
ment. At a later stage, on 1st January, 1950, Vindhya Pradesh comprising 35 States known as Bundhel- 
khand and Baghelkhand States, which had already been amalgamated in 1948, was taken over by the Centre, 
for being administered as a Chief Commissioner’s Province. 

In certain cases, territories of States were united to fonn Unions of States on the basis of full transfer 
(tf power from the Rulers to the people. In those regions where Unions were formed, the sentiment of the 
Rulers and the people alike was in favour of such an arrangement. In consolidating these States into 
sizeable and viable units, due regard was paid to the geographical, linguistic, social and cultural affinities 
of the people. Out of this arrangement emerged the new Unions kntiwn as Saurashtra, Madhya Bharat, 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union, the United States of Rajasthan, and the United States of Trnvaneore 
and Cochin. In all 275 States covering an area of 215,450 septare miles with a population of 34.7 millions 
were integrated in these Unions of .States. 

This threefold integration of States will be considered by the future historian as one of the important 
achievements of India s history. What is o( greater significance is not the fact of mere external integration, 
but the unique success of the process of inner integration that has manifested itself in the growth of demo¬ 
cratic institutions in the States. The institution of Indian Rulcrship during the British regime was essentially 
based on the personal autocracy of the Ruler. Subject to the overriding authority of the Paramount Power, 
the Ruler was virtually the State. He was the source of all authority in theory as well as in practice. In 
most cases atitocracy continued unmasked and only in a few States it was covered by a “ thin veneer of 
democratic facade ". On the w'hole the Ruler's absolutism was the prevailing note of the policy of the 
States. 

Since 1929, the Congress had openly declared that the States “ should be brought in line with 
British India by the introduction of responsible Government". Indeed the independence of India 
coidd have no meaning if the people ol the States did not have the same political, social and economic 
freedom as was enjoyed by the people of the Provinces. It was in this context that complete elimination 
of the autocracy of Rulers was decided upon and full and final transfer of power from the Rulers to the 
people became the underlying principle of all the schemes adopted for the integration of States. In the case 
of merger with the Provinces or the constitution of States into centrally administered areas, transfer of power 
to the people was automatic in the sense that the merged States became part of the administrative units 
which were governed by tlie popular Government in the Provinces or at the Centre as the case may be. As 
regards the Unions of States, interim Ministries were set up to conduct their administration. Even in the 
States unaffetued by any scheme of integration or merger, the movement for responsible Government has 
rapidly developed. There arc three such States, Hyderabad, the State of Jammu and Kashmir, and Mysore. 
With the first two we shall deal in a subsequent chapter. In Mysore there is already a popular government 
functioning. The constitution of India delegates to the Rajpramukh, the Council of Ministers and the 
legislatures of the new States Unions the same functions and powers as are exercisable by their counterparts 
in the other Provinces. 

The successful manner in which it was possible to bring about the whole process of integration and 
democratisation of the States owes itsell to the able and patient handling of the problem by the late Sardar 
Patel. The Rulers also acquitted themselves very nobly in giving their whole-hearted co-operation in this 
process of unification and democratisation of the States. Sardar Patel paid a glowing tribute to them in these 
memorable words; “By their act of abnegation, these Rulers have purchased in perpetuity their right 
to claim the devotion of their people... .1 acknowledge the ready and willing help which the Rulers have 
given me in implementing the policy of integration and democratisation. This involved on their part 
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considerable sacrifice and self-denial. For all this 1 am most grateful”. And indeed the people of the 
States in particular and the people of the whole of India owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sardar Patel with¬ 
out whose untiring efforts and persistent perseverance such radical changes could not have been wrought in 
such a short space of time. The great Sardar transformed the map of India as if by a magic wand. 


KASHMIR 

I lHE new Indian Government had its hands full with all kinds of pressing problems, when it was suddenly 
. taken unawares by another dramatic development on the northern frontier. In October 1947, the news 
came that hordes of frontier invaders had penetrated into the territory of Kashmir, bringing death, arson 
and rape in their wake. Nehru's Government was naturally perturbed at this serious tampe^ring with the 
so\’ercignly f)f a strategic border Slate. The invasion spelt grave danger to India’s security and 
hard-won independence. India, however, could not openly come to the rescue of Kashmir because this State 
had not acceded to the Indian Union and was still under the rule of the Maharaja. It was only after the raid- 
t*rs had begun thundering at the gates of Srinagar, that the Maharaja called for immediate military help, with 
the rcqTicst on behalf of the Kashmir State for accession to the Indian Union. On the morning of 25lh 
October, Nehru and his colleagues considered this issue in the Defence Committee but no decision was taken 
about sending troops in view of the insurmountable obstacles in the way of implementing such an undertaking. 
This problem was again taken up for discussion next morning, because even in the course of one day the situa¬ 
tion seemed to have go. completely out of control. The raiders had sacked several towns, massacred thou¬ 
sands of innocent men, women and children, and had destroyed the great Power House at Mahora which 
supplied electricity to the whole of Kashmir. For a moment the fate of Kashmir seemed to hang in the bal¬ 
ance and the people of Kashmir fell that India alone could save them from the impending disaster. Further 
messages were received not only from the Maharaja of Kashmir but from representatives of the people, parti¬ 
cularly from Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, the President of the National Conference. It was in response to 
these urgent appeals and requests that the Indian Government decided to accept this accession and send 
troops by air for the rescue of the stranded Kashmiris. The intention was certainly not to take advantage of 
Kashmir’s delic:ate situation and force any final decision on that State. The primary consideration in taking 
this step was merely to help the Ka.shmiris in defending their hearths and homes, and later to give them the 
fullest opportunity to decide their own future. The troops sent in this connection were few and inadequately 
equipped; the territories on which they were supposed to fight against the invaders were tricky and unpre¬ 
dictable. But armed with a genuine enthusiasm to help those in distress, our troops succeeded ultimately in 
taking possession of Srinagar. 

It should, however, be mentioned here that this mission to Kashmir would not have succeeded 
without the full and wholehearted co-operation of the Kashmiris themselves. How could an army 
unsupported by the masses accomplish this difficult task ? In fact, one of the major considerations in acceping 
Kashmir’s accession to the Indian Union was that this State did not present any communal problems. In the 
fight against the foreign invaders all .sects of the Kashmiris had joined hands with each other and faced the 
common danger with equal zeal, courage and hope. In one of his statements on Kashmir, Pandit Nehru 
remarked in unequivocal terms, Kashmir is not a case of communal conflict ; it may be a case of 
political conflict, if you like ; it may be a case of any other conflict, but it is essentially not a case of 
communal conflict. Therefore, this struggle in Kashmir, although it has brought suffering in its train 
to the people of Kashmir and placed a burden on the Government of India and the people of India, 
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nevertheless it stands out as a sign of hope that there we see a certain co-operation, combination 
and co-ordination of certain elements, Hindus and Muslims and Sikhs and others on an equal level, 
and for a political fight for their own freedom. I wish to stress this because it is continually being 
said by our opponents and critics on the other side that this is a communal affair and that we arc there to 
support the Hindus or Sikh minorities as against the Muslim masses of Kashmir. Nothing can be more fantasti¬ 
cally untrue”. He went on to assert emphatically that “ we could not for an instant send our armies and we 
could not be there if we were not supported by very large seertions of the population, which means the Muslims 
of Kashmir. We would not have gone there in spite of the invitation of the Maharaja of Kashmir, if that in¬ 
vitation had tu)t been backed by the representatives of the people of Kashmir. And may 1 say to the House that 
in spite of our armies having functioned with great gallantry, even our armies could not havt* succeeded except 
with the help and co-operation of the people t»f Kashmir”. 

It was in response to these lofty urges, and in close consonance with Mahatmaji’s dictates, that the 
Indian tnxips threw their weight on the side of the Kashmiris in their crusade against the merc iless invaders 
whose performance, in many respects, was reminiscent of the great holocaust associated with the plundering 
raids of Chengiz Khan. 

Soon afterwards it was brought to light by concrete evidence that these raiders had bt‘en inspired by 
Pakistan to force Kashmir into acceding to the new Muslim State, and that it was with the close and active 
co-operation of Pakistani troops that these raiders had penetrated into the Kashmir territory with the latest 
weapons of modern warfare. This fact was brought to the notice of Liaquat Ali Khan, the then Prime Min¬ 
ister of Pakistan. In a letter of 22n(l December, 1947, Nehru briefly enumerated the Pakistani acts of aggres¬ 
sion and the nature of assistance given by Pakistan to these invaders. Pakistan was requested to call upon her 
nationals to “ cease participating in the attack on the Jammu and Kashmir State and to deny to the invaders : 
(1) all access to and use of Pakistan territory for operation against the Kashmir State ; (2) all military and 
other supplies ; (3) all other kinds of aid that might tend to prolong the present struggle^’. It was the earnest 
desire of the Government of India to remove all causes of friction and misunderstanding between India and 
Pakistan. It w^as hoped tiiat this genuine request of Nehru’s Government would be conceded in good faith. 
But no reply was received to this request, and the Government of India was forced to lodge a complaint on 
30 th December, 1948 to the U.N.O. Security Council again.st Pakistan’s active participation in the violation 
of Kashmir territory. A copy of this reference was also sent to the Pakistan Government. This reference stated 
the various particulars of the case and pointed out that they inevitably led to the following inferences 

{a) that the invaders were allowed transit across Pakistan territory ; 

{b) that they were allowed to use Pakistan territory as a base of operations ; 

(r) that they included Pakistan nationals ; 

(//) that they drew much of their military equipment, transport and supplies (including petrol) 
from Pakistan ; and, 

(<^) that Pakistan officers were training, guiding and otherwise helping them. 

Obviously, there could be no other source than Pakistan from which such generous advice, help and 
assistance could have been secured by the raiders. The Government of India, therefore, requested the 
U.N.O. to ask the Government of Pakistan: 

(1) to prevent Pakistan Government personnel, military and civil, participating in or assisting the 
invasion of the Jammu and Kashmir State ; 

(2) to call upon other Pakistan nationals to desist from taking any part in the fighting in the 
Jammu and Kashmir State ; 
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(3) to deny to the invaders: (a) access to and use of its territory for operations against Kashmir ; 
(S) military and other supplies ; (c) all other kinds of aid that might tend to prolong the 
present struggle. 

This appeal to the Security Council was thus confined to the particulars mentioned above. The primary 
need was how to bring the fighting to an end. It may ])e recalled that all the fighting had taken 
place on the Indian Union territory and it was, therefore, the inherent right of the Government of India to 
marshal its resources in driving back the invaders from the Kashmir territory. Until this was done, no other 
issue could be taken up for detailed consideration. The intention of the Indian Government in making this 
reference to the Security Council was obvious: it was merely to bring certain glaring facts to the notice of 
the world opinion. She had nothing to hide, and therefore, the whole case was presented without any re¬ 
servations whatsoever. But rather unexpectedly the foreign observers, who appeared on the scene to 
mediate between Pakistan and India, were not completely unbiased. Kashmir soon became a hot-bed of 
international politics. It became a breeding centre for all kinds of political conspiracies, directed mostly 
against Indian interests. So much so that some sections of the Indian Press were fully justified in demanding 
an immediate clearance from Kashmir of all foreign elements which could be accused of pursuing suspicious 
activities in a part of the Indian territory. Nevertheless India willingly accepted the U.N.O.’s offer to 
investigate into the Kashmir proldem and submit its suggestions as to how it could be solved. 

The United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP) landed in India in August 1948. 
In the words of Lord Birdwood, They were a mixed batch and it certainly went against the grain to 
watch the representatives from Latin America seeking to get on level terms with a problem which so many 
Englishmen might have regarded as their preserve."^ On 10th September, 1949, UNCIP proposed the 
American Admiral, Chester Nimtiz, as an arbitrator, adding that his decision should be completely 
binding on both countries. India at once objected against being placed on par with Pakistan, which 
was obviously the offending party. The Commission, therefore, requested the Security Council’s 
Canadian President, General McNaughton, to conduct private negotiations with India and Pakistan. 
Sheikh Abdullah and Sardar Ibrahim of the Azad Kashmir appeared at Lake Success to 
advocate their respective points of view. General McNaughton’s term as President of the Security Council 
expired at the end of the year but the Council requested him to continue hir eflTorts for another year. His 
suggestion was that the regular armies should be withdrawn in progressive stages so that, after the complete 
disbandment of these forces, Admiral Nimitz could work effectively on both sides of the dividing line. This 
again aroused Indians protest because the fact of Pakistani aggression in Kashmir had again not been properly 
recognized by the Commission, and Indians claim to the northern passes was unjustifiably ignored. On 
6th February 1950, Nehru felt distressed over the U.N.O's attitude towards the Kashmir issue, and in a fit 
of genuine exasperation remarked, My patience is getting exahusted.^’ McNaughton had, on the other hand, 
also realised that he could not make any tangible contribution to the Kashmir problem and so the following 
day he reported his failure to the Commission and withdrew from the scene. 

The next attempt at settlement was made in a resolution at Lake Success, sponsored by a hybrid 
mixture of the United States, Britain, Cuba and Norway. The cue for its proposals was taken from 
McNaughton’s suggstions. The progressive withdrawal of the respective forces was to be carried over a period 
of 5 months, and Sir Owen Dixon, a Judge of the Australian High Court, was entrusted with tJie task of imple¬ 
menting the proposals of demilitarisation. On 14th March, 1950, both India and Pakistan gave their 
consent to these proposals. 

At this stage of the history of the Kashmir problem, one could look forward towards the solution of 
this issue with some hope and confidence. A rare optimism was injected into the discussion betw«n 
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India and Pakistan. Even the Timcs^ (London) wrote, "‘The way should now be prepared for Admiral 
Chester Nimitz to take up his function as Plebiscite Administrator,” although it gave the credit for this tem¬ 
porary success exclusively to the British diplomatic efforts in this direction. Sir Owen Dixon’s main stress 
was on the plebiscite. But the conditions and terms of this plebiscite were not fair and impartial from the 
Indian point of view and, therefore, Dixon also felt that he had failed in his mission. How could India agree 
to the withdrawal of her forces from Kashmir when there was no guarantee against another possible invasion 
of the raiders from across the frontier ? And so the issue remained as unsolved as ever. Finally, the Commission 
proposed to elect yet another arbitrator, Dr. Graham, to suggest arrangements for demilitarisation and to 
submit another detailed plan for plebiscite. After three months he was required to report to the Council 
on the main points of disagreement, if any, which would be settled by arbitration on reference to a panel 
appointed by the International Court of Justice. The notion of arbitration was enough to excite the suspicion 
of a country which had by now become sensitive to unnecessary and uninvited foreign interference with her 
own domestic problems. Besides, there W'as no assurance that the new arbitrator would deliver the goods. 

Kashmir, however, could not watch in silence this indecision about her destiny. In September, 1S}50, 
Sheikh Abdullah decided to hold popular elections so as to proceed courageously with the pressing task of put¬ 
ting his countrymen on some kind of firm basis. Kashmir could not exist in a vacuum for an indefinite period. 
Although many foreign commentators accused Jawahar Lai Nehru of inciting Sheikh Abdullah to take the 
step, it should be rcmcmliered that Nehru was still prepared to bow unreservedly to any fair and impartial 
arrangement of a plebiscite. He remarked : ” We have made it perfectly clear in our statement in the Secu¬ 

rity Council that the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, so far as we are concerned, docs not come in the way of 
a decision by the Security Council ; that stands completely.” It is surprising to note that even such genuine 
statements of the Indian Prime Minister were deliberately distorted by certain foreign diplomats, who still 
accused him of being the only hurdle in the way of UNCIP. 'Lime and again Jawahar Lai Nehru had himself 
made clear that he would not force any decision on Kashmir which was against the popular wishes of its peo¬ 
ple. In the course of a famous speech in the Indian Constituent Assembly, he reasserted, “ We have only 
two objectives in the Jammu and Kashmir Stale ; to ensure the freedom and progress of the people there and 
to prevent anything happening that might endanger the security of India. We have nothing else to gain 
from Kashmir, though Kashmir may profit much by our assistance. We have declared that the fate of Kash¬ 
mir is ultimately to be decided by the people. That pledge we have given, and the Maharaja has supported 
it, not only to the people of Kashmir but to the world. We will not and cannot back out of it. We are pre¬ 
pared when peace and law and order have been established to have a referendum held under international 
auspices like the United Nations. We want it to be a fair and just reference to the people and we shall accept 
their verdict. I can imagine no fairer and juster ofler. Meanwhile we have given our word to the people 
of Kashmir to protect them against the invader and we shall keep our pledge.” 

In spite of these sincere intentions, India’s case for Kashmir was misrepresented in the foreign Press, 
and the whole blame for Dr. Graham^s failure was put on India. 

We should remember that in his second report of 17th January. 1952, Dr. Graham had admitted 
his failure to convince India of the authenticity of his proposals. There were two difficulties in the way of 
implementing Dr. Graham’s suggestions. The first was the problem of disarming and disbanding the “ Azad 
Kashmir forces and secondly it seemed impossible to decide the moment within the period of the demili¬ 
tarisation when the Plebiscite Administrator would take up his appointment. Besides these difficulties, there 
was also the problem of settling the more vital question of the numbers of regular troops to be left behind. 
India who had alwa^'s been prepared to accept any reasonable settlement of the problem agreed to the limiting 
of her forces to a Division of 21,000 troops exclusive of the State Militia of 6,000 which Abdullah’s Govern- 
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ment had mobilised during the period of their struggle against the invaders. On the Pakistan side there were 
to be three regular Divisions, four battalions of' Azad ' force and a civilian force of 4,000 which in turn was 
to be sub-divided into no less than 4 categories. The Devers plan was sent for consideration to both Govern¬ 
ments on 29th November 1951, and these terms were substantially accepted by the Government of India. 
But when on 21st January 1952, a different form of the Plan was published purporting to be the original docu¬ 
ment consented to, India forthwith denied all acquaintance with it. According to the plan the disparity of 
forces was now reduced to about 4,000 (India 13,800 and Pakistan 10,200). Foreign commentators like 
Lord Birdwood and others immediately blamed India for adopting an attitude of non-cooperation and 
intransigence. But the fault clearly lay with the representatives of UNCIP who shifted their positions, when¬ 
ever possible, to suit their convenience. Russia had so far remained silent on the Kashmir issue, but after four 
years of reserving her judgment, she now spoke through her delegate, Mr. Jacob Malik, to throw light on some 
of the underhand motives of the Anglo-American conspiracy against Indian interests. Although he cannot 
be accepted as a balanced critic of the Kashmir prf)blem, there was some truth in his statement that Kashmir 
was really intended as a trust territory under Anglo-American control. He also pointed out how Kash¬ 
mir was later intended to be used as a strategic air base for the Anglo-American bloc. His accusation of the 
U.N.O. designs to clamp upon Kashmir “ Imperial control by the back-door "" may imply some prejudice or 
exaggeration. But the fact remains that the Western Big Powers had decided not to recognise 
India’s just claim on Kashmir by pre-occupying themselves with either the proposals of partitioning Kaslunir 
or conducting plebiscite in conditions which were not conducive to fair and impartial elections. One of the 
rocks on which Dr. Graham\s proposals ultimately foundered was the timing of the arrival of the Plebiscite 
Administrator, He reported that he would like to invite Admiral Nimitz to participate in the discussions. 
This was again an attempt to vitiate the issue by introducing prejudices into this delicate problem. In its 
issue of 3rd May, 1952, India News (London) offered its comments: 

It is India’s view that the time for appointment of the Administrator is after the demilitarisation 
scheme has been agreed to and they feel that if Admiral Nimitz should get involved in any prior controversies, 
which are bound to arise in the course of negotiations for demilitarisation, it would prejudice his position as 
Administrator. Any man taking an active part in the parleys will be forced to take sides at some stage and 
that will at once disqualify him from his exalted office as Administrator, because he would have lost his impar¬ 
tiality. .. 

However, Dr. Graham had not given up his efforts to explore the possibility of an agreement bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan on the outstanding points. As a last resort he suggested that both countries should 
enter into immediate negotiations in New York to decide the issue pertaining to the strength and character of 
the forces to be kept in Kashmir. These proposals were in many respects similar in nature to the previous sugges¬ 
tions of Sir Owen Dixon. Early in February 1953, Dr. Graham met Sir Zafrullah Khan and Sir Girja Shankcr 
Bajpai in Geneva, though not in New York. But their mutual discussions did not lead to any agreement 
on this vital issue, and Dr. Graham had to publicly announce his failure in bringing about a compromise 
between the two countries. In the meantime another dramatic development turned the course of events in 
Kashmir. Sheikh Abdullah who had so far been a champion of civil liberties in the State, and an ardent 
supporter of Kashmir’s accession to the Indian Union, now began to entertain different notions about the 
future of his State, This change in his attitude towards India was obviously the result of active machination 
of certain interested foreign diplomats in Srinagar, who were constantly trying to bring Abdullah under their 
influence. It was on the encouragement of this foreign support that Sheikh Abdullah began to visualise Kash¬ 
mir as a completely independent State. His changed attitude obviously savoured of betrayal of the trust and 
confidence imposed by India in his bonajides. To avoid any coup de etat, Nehru’s Government acted promptly 
and firmly. Early on the morning of 9th August, 1953, Abdullah, together with a few mcinb<?rs of hh( 
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family and Mirza Afzal Bcj^, the Revenue Minister, were taken into custody and interned in a Rest House at 
Udhampur. Bakshi Chulam Mohammad now assumed the responsibility of guiding the destiny of his State. 
Before assessing all the factors responsible for this change-over, it may well be remembered that Pandit 
Nehru was personally much aggrieved to find his erstwhile friend Sheikh Abdullah being removed from the 
headship of the State. But circumstances had forced his hands into recognising the orders of the Sadar-i- 
Riyasat for the immediate arrest of Sheikh Abdullah. Since August 1953, under Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammad’s 
leadership, Kashmir has made commendable progress in all fields and the entire face of the State is assuming 
brighter colours. Both as an administrator and popular leader, he has given a much more brilliant perfor¬ 
mance than his predecessor. In consonance with the constitutional forms of Government, as mentioned in the 
proclamation of the Maharaja of Kashmir on 1st March, 1948, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad’s Government 
is bringing about a general national awakening among the masses. It .should be interesting here to recall the 
basis of the present constitutional Government in Kashmir. The Maharaja of Kashmir had ordained in 
his proclamation mentioned above that: 

(1) “ My Council of Ministers shall consist of the Prime Minister and such other Ministers as may 
be appointed on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

(2) The Prime Minister and other Ministers shall function as a Cabinet and act on the principle 
of joint responsibility. A Dewan appointed by me shall also be a member of the Cabinet. 

(3) I take this opportunity of giving once again a solemn assurance that all sections of my people 
will have opportunities of s(!rvice, both civil and military, solely on the basis of their merits 
and irrespective of creed or community. 

(4) My Council of Ministers shall take appropriate steps as soon as the restoration of normal 
conditions has been completed, to convene a National Assembly based upon adult suffrage, 
having due regard to the principle that the number of representatives from each voting area 
should, as far as practicable, be proportionate to the population of that area. 

(5) The constitution to be framed by the National Assembly shall provide adequate safeguards 
for the minorities and contain appropriate provisions guaranteeing freedom of conscience, 
freedom of speech and freedom of assembly. 

(b) The National Assembly shall, as soon as the work of framing the new constitution is com¬ 
pleted, submit it through the Council of Ministers for my acceptance. 

(7) In conclusion I repeat the hope that the formation of a popular interim Government and 
the inauguaration, in the near future, of a fully democratic Constitution will ensure the 
contentment, happiness and the moral and material advancement of my beloved people.’* 

Since March, 1948, Kashmir has progressively advanced politically, economically and culturally. 
India has not spared any efforts in giving financial or moral support for the amelioration of her poor masses. 
Since Kashmir’s accession to India there has been a distinct change-over from a capitalistic and monarchi¬ 
cal form of Government to a socialistic pattern of administration. One of the distinguished achievements 
of the popular Goverment in Kashmir was the passing of the “Big Landed Estates Abolition Act, 1950,” accord¬ 
ing to which all land exceeding 221 acres was expropriated, and only 1 acre could be retained for residential 
use. The Government announced that they would pay compensation on a sliding scale, payment being 
made for three years, and being reduced to half the former revenue in the 3rd year. This compensation 
would in no case exceed Rs. 3,000/-/- per acre. All declarations were subject to confirmation by a Com¬ 
mittee of the Kashmir Constituent Assembly. 

Kashmir now has direct road links with India, her mineral resources are being tapped, her cottage 
industries encouraged, and her economy stabilised by the Indian tourists who visit the various parts of 
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Kashmir every summer in large number. Kashmir goods find ready market in India. In fact, Kashmir has been 
drawing liberally on the active support and co-operation of all Indians. She has now a University of her 
own and is fast establishing her identity as a separate cultural unit against a wider background of Indian 
culture. In supporting the national struggle in Kashmir, in helping the Kashmiris to become mastei-s of 
their lands, India has proved beyond all doubt that she stands for unadulterated secularism. Sheikh 
Abdullah himself declared in one of his earlier speeches that Kashmir stands for affording equal opportuni¬ 
ties to all sects and creeds in the State. Nor was he oblivdous of the close trade-links between Kaslimir and 
India. Time and again he asserted that “our economic, interest lies with India. Our trade connections 
are here and we have here extensive market for our goods.” Bakhshi Ghularn Mohamtnad’s Government is 
now reaping the harvest of Kashmir’s trade relations with India which have led to general prosperity in the 
State. 


But the question of plebiscite in Kashmir is still hanging fire and the final decision lies in the lap of 
the future. India expects no returns, in material or political terms, from Kashmir, because her interests 
from the very lieginning have exclusively been confined to helping a sister State in remoulding her destiny. 
If Kashmir has decided to become a part of India, it is for her own welfare and prosperity. India, on her 
side, will never hesitate to offer her unstinted help and guidance to Kashmir in all moments of crisis and 
tribulation. And indeed she has already spent crores of rupees on the various State-Projects in Kashmir, 
leaving all interested parties to unnecessarily quibble over the subtle aspects of India’s claim on Ka.shmir. 
In the sinc ere goodwill of the Kashmiris alone lies our true reward and salvation. 

But the story of Kashmir goes on. In the course of one of his speeches Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru 
summed up the entire situation by placing all the facts before the C’onstituent Assembly : “Apart from 
rehetoric and vague insinuations, I should like to know from any-body--friend or enemy—from that day in 
the last week of October when we took the fateful decision to send our troops by air to Kashmir till to-day, 
what it is we have done in Kashmir which from any point of view and any standard is wrong. 

“1 want an answer to that question. Individuals may have erred here and there; but I say that the 
Government of India and the Indian Army as a whole have done something which was inevitable, and each 
step that we have taken has been an inevitable step which, if we had not taken it, would have brought dis¬ 
grace to us. This is how I have ventured to look at this question of Kashmir. And when I find that on the 
other side a whole case has been built up that I venture to say, using strong language, is falsehood and 
deceit, am I wrong ? This is what I ask of this House and the country and the world to consider.” 

India has nothing to conceal. All of her moves have been above-board, she has tried to hide 
no facts and vitiate no facts and vitiate no issues with prejudices. She is prepared at any time to stand 
at the bar of world opinion and let the better conscience of the Western Powers decide the i.ssuc on its own 
merits. India, who has always championed the causes of self-determination, democracy and freedom, 
could not possibly be a party to any coercion for forcefully making Kashmir a part of India. Nehru and his 
Government would always remain committed to accept the verdict, not of the Power blocs but of the Kash¬ 
miris themselves, based on a plebiscite organized under fair and impartial conditions. 
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HYDERABAD 


O NE of the legacies of Partition was the problem of Hyderabad which started assuming large dimensions — 
even a few weeks before the British withdrawal from India. Many foreign commentators have tried to 
study and present Hyderabad and Kashmir as two aspects of the same problem. But there is a funda¬ 
mental difference between the implications of the problem of Kashmir and Hyderabad. Whereas the for¬ 
mer is a border State and as such represents only the remote limbs of an organism, the latter forms the very 
heart which controls the circulatory movements. Surrounded on all sides by Indian territory and situ¬ 
ated in the heart of this sub-continent, Hyderabad could not possibly be allowed to function as a con¬ 
venient centre for foreign conspiracies against the interests of the Indian Government. In fact, the Nizam 
of Hyderabad had made it clear beyond doubt that he had his inner-most sympathies for the new Muslim 
State of Pakistan. In these circumstances India could not remain unconcerned about the attitude of a big 
State like Hyderabad, which was half the size of France and had a population of 17 million, more than twice 
as many as any other Indian State and considerably more than Canada or any other British Dominion out¬ 
side India. Undoubtedly, Hyderabad could claim to have its peculiar background and its special problems. 
It had remained under Muslim Rule for seven centuries and under the Asafia dynasty for more than 
two. But like all other princely States in India, it had also been an asylum for all reactionary forces. In 
the new India burning with the zeal for equality of opportunity for all citizens, there could be no compro¬ 
mise with a State which threatened to exist as an anachronism in the modern democratic set-up. The ex¬ 
tremely depressing conditions of the masses created a glaring contrast between the irresponsible rulers and 
the voiceless subjects. Hyderabad had to fall in line with the Indian Union by accepting the dictates of 
the times. But before finally Justifying India’s action in liberating the masses of Hyderabad from the medi¬ 
eval rule of the Nizam, it may be appropriate here to trace in brief outline the history of Indo-Hyderabad 
relationship since independence. This survey would enable us to appreciate how far the Indian Govern¬ 
ment was prepared to recognise the just claims and privileges of the Nizam’s Government. It was only 
when no encouraging response was received from the other side, that Police Action had to be organized to 
make the Nizam realize the reality of the situation. 

In one of his earlier letters dated 8th August, 1947, the Nizam of Hyderabad wrote to Lord 
Mountbatten, the then Crown representative, expressing the hope that after Independence, his State 
would attain complete autonomy under his rule. Time and again, he referred to his ‘glorious’ record of 
unflinching loyalty to the British Crown. His sympathies for Pakistan may also be gauged in this extract 
from the letter mentioned above: 

“The partition of India has gravely complicated the problem for my State. As Your Excel¬ 
lency knows, while Hyderabad is necessarily closely concerned in various ways with what will 
now become the Dominion of India, there are also many ties between my State and the future Pakis-- 
tan Dominion, . . .It is not yet clear how far and in what manner the Indian Dominion and 
Pakistan Dominion will consult and co-operate on matters of common concern or how close¬ 
ly their policies can be integrated on the essential subjects of External Affairs and Defence. . . . 
But it would be necessary for me to provide against the possibility, which I earnestly hope will 
never arise in fact, that the two new Dominions might pursue a mutually hostile policy. In 
that case, it would be unthinkable for my State to pursue a hostile policy towards the Dominion of 
Pakistan .... ” 

In the same letter the Nizam attempted to rouse the British sympathies by making an emotional appeal to 
Lord Moutbatten in these words, “I cannot believe that, after more than a century of faithful alliance, it is 
the intention of the British Government to throw my State out of the Empire against my will.” 
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Tile working of the Nizam’s mind may be clearly seen from the way he betrayed in this letter his 
secret sympathies for Pakistan and his desire to become the head of an independent rival State. All this 
naturally created deep distrust and suspicion in the mind of Jawaharlal Nehru who became wary and 
cautious in anticipating the Nizam ’s next move. In a few weeks the Nizam was busy preparing a draft for his 
proposed treaty with the Government of India, because after Independence he had climbed down a little 
from his original demand for complete autonomy before 15th August. However, he still stuck to his origi¬ 
nal position of claiming an independent right to enter into ^‘direct political relations with any foreign 
power.” This was obviously more than Nehru’s Government could swallow. 

Under the influence of certain British advisers, the Nizam continued to make extremely shrewd offers 
which, however, failed to impress the Indian Government. For instance, in his letter of 26th Sept. 1947, he 
sliglitly modified his position by saying, “While we were under the protection of British paramoimtcy, we were 
content that external relations should be in their hands. But the British have gone and the paramountcy is 
over and the Slates have been given the opportunity, if they choose, of assuming complete independence.” 
And then he added, rather lamely, that he would try to follow his foreign policy as far as possible in close 
conformity with that'of the Indian Government. It may also be noted here that till the end of October, 
1947, he was still flirting with Pakistan and threatening India with direct negotiations with the Muslim 
State if the latter failed to arrive at mutual understanding. In one of his later letters he wrote to the Governor- 
General of India : “But if God forbid a break-down were to occur in the negotiations, I would feel com¬ 
pelled, though much against my will, since I do not desire to break off relations with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, to negotiate a similar Agreement with Pakistan as I cannot remain inactive because it is necessary for 
me to maintain friendly relations with both the Dominions so that it does not matter which one I begin with, 
for if I were not to do so the announcement made by me on 15th August would lose all meaning and the 
world would say that 1 had slighted Pakistan by neglecting it and entering into relations with India alone.” 
He went on to add that “this would have an unfavourable repercussion not only in Pakistan but would even 
affect the loyalty of the Muslims of India towards me as they would think that I had no regard for my 
co-religionists.... If I were to take no account of Pakistan or offer it a slight, 1 would not be able to face 
the Muslim World. This is natural because, being the ruler of the largest Muslim State in India, I enjoy 
the confidence and support of the people of my community.” Indeed he was right in making it explicit 
beyond doubt that he was facing in one direction only, i.e., Pakistan. How could there be any place for the 
Head of a State who was deliberately fostering communal tension in his territory ? While Nehru was en¬ 
thusiastically combing out all communal elements from India how could he tolerate communal fanatics like 
the Nizam of Hyderabad. But it must be said to Nehru’s credit that in spite of these serious differences between 
his Government and the Nizam, he was still prepared to meet the latter more than half way by recognising 
a majority of his claims and privileges. Instead of resorting to any drastic measures at this stage, he direct¬ 
ed his Government to sign with the Nizam an agreement, which afforded an honourable settlement for both 
the parties. This was signed on the 29th Nov. 1947, whereby it was agreed : 

Article 1—Until new agreements in this behalf are made, all agreements and administrative arrange¬ 
ments as to the matter of common concern, including External Affairs, Defence and Communications, which 
were existing between the Crown and the Nizam immediately before 15th August, 1947, shall, in so far as 
may be appropriate, continue as between the Dominion of India (or any part thereof) and the Nizam. 

Nothing herein contained shall impose any obligation or confer any right on the Dominion— 

(i) to send troops to assist the Nizam in the maintenance of internal order ; 

(«) to station troops in Hyderabad territory, except in time of war and with the consent of the 
Nizam, which will not be unreasonably withheld; any troops so stationed to be withdrawn 
from Hyderabad territory within 6 months of the termination of hostilities. 
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Article 2—The Government of India and the Nizam agree for the better execution of the purposes 
of this Agreement to appoint Agents in Hyderabad and Delhi respectively, and to give every facility to them 
for the discharge of their functions. 

Article 3—(?) Nothing herein contained shall include or introduce paramountcy functions or 
create any paramountcy relationship. 

(iV) Nothing hereby contained and nothing dotie in pursuance hereof shall be deemed to 
create in favour of either party any right continuing after the date of termination of this Agreement, and 
nothing herein contained and nothing done in pursuance hereof shall be deemed to derogate from any right 
which, but for this Agreement, would have been exercisable l)y either party to it after the date of termination 
hereof. 

Article 4—Any dispute arising out of this Agreement or out of agreements or arrangements hereby 
continued shall be referred to the arbitration of two arbitrators, one appointed by each ol'the parties, and an 
umpire appointed by those arbitrators. 

Article 5— This Agreement shall come into force at once and shall remain in force for a period of one 

year. 

But as soon as this Agreement was signed the Nizam of Hyderabad began to pursue under-hand 
means of sabotaging the interests of the Indian Government. Most of his activities, after the signing of 
this Agreement, constituted a serious infringement of the terms of this understanding. Without losing any 
time the Secretary of the Ministry of States, Government of India, sent a Memorandum to the Nizam 
through his Agent-General in Delhi. 'I'he three outstanding points mentioned in this document were the 
action of the Nizam’s Government 

{i) in making the circulation of Indian currency illegal in the State ; 

(«) in prohibiting the export of bullion and precious stones and metals from the Slate ; 

{Hi) in granting a loan of Rs. 20 crores to the Government of Pakistan. 

In this connection it may be observed in further detail that prior to the promulgation of the Hyderabad 
Currency (Amendment) Ordinance 1947, Indian Currency used to circulate in Hyderabad along side the Slate 
Currency and there was no law which precluded its use in transactions involving the use of money. But 
under the new Ordinance the Nizam had made it a penal ofl’ence to use Indian Currency in ordinary cash 
transJictions. With regard to the loan of 20 crorcs to Pakistan, it is clear that Hyderabad could not be 
absolved of this blame. I’he Nizam, however, tried to hoodwink the issue by saying that the transaction 
was not a loan but an exchange of securities between the Hyderabad Government and Pakistan and that this 
was decided late in October or early November before the Standstill Agreement was signed. But the 
Reserve Bank of India had net by that time issued any loan on behalf of the Pakistan Government or any 
Provincial Government in Pakistan and, therefore, there could be no question of exchanging any securities of 
the Pakistan Government for Government of India securities held by the Hyderabad Government. The 
second explanation forwarded by the Nizamis Government was that Hyderabad wanted to spread its 
investments. But it was obvious that no Government could be so stupid as to think of converting as much 
as one-third of its existing investments into the securities of a new State about the financial position of 
which no concrete data were available. It was clear that according to the terms of the Standstill Agreement, 
the Nizam’s Government should not have entered into any such deal with a foreign State, least of all a 
country which had hostile designs against India. The Nizam, with the advice of Sir Walter Monckton, 
tried to render some further explanations, but the Government of India could no longer have any implicit 
faith in the bonafides of his Government. To make matters worse, the Nizam, in criminal haste, appointed 
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a Public Relations Officers in Pakistan, and adoped many other measures which w^cre highly prejudicial to 
the interests of a country which had willingly accommodated his rightful claims and demands. The Nizam, 
however, continued pursuing his inimical designs, particularly in the strengthening of organization of 
Razakars, who started a reign of terror in the State. The Hindu majority ol' Hyderabad was inti¬ 
midated into fear and insecurity, which led to general discontentment among the masses. It was in these 
circumstances that Lord Mountbatten was forced to bring some of these infringements to the notice of the 
Nizarn of HydtTabad. In a letter dated April 8th 1948, he wrote, “1 would first say... .that when the Stand¬ 
still Agreement between India and Hyderabad was executed at the end of Nt^vember, 1947, I hoped that the 
satisfactory working of this Agreement, with goodwill on both sides, would result, on its termination in the 
ground being prepartid for the formulation of a permanent close association between India and Hyderabad. 
I’his hope was fully shared by my Government.** He then went on to dispel all fears from the mind of the 
Nizam about the possibility of India clamping an economic blockade on Hyderabad. “I can now once more 
assure you that, to the best of my knowledge and belief. Pandit Nehru and the other Ministers of the Central 
Government of India have in no way been parties to any policy of applying economic pressure on Hyderabad. 
I do not know whether you have ever met Pandit Nehru\ if you had, 1 do not believe that you would allow any accusation 
of the nature you imply to be levelled against him,"' Lord Mountbatten then proceeded to fearlessly expose the 
irresponsible and one sided attitude of the Nizam against the Hindu majority of his State. ^'It is impossi¬ 
ble for any fair-minded person in the outside world to view the present Government of Hyderabad but 
as one representing, and indeed dominated by, a party wffiich commands the support of only a part of the 
minority community in the State ; nor, to the best of my knowledge, is it responsible to the Legislature. ... 
If you could now see your way to introducing a Government truly representative of the desires and aspira¬ 
tions of your people as a whole, 1 believe that you will do a great service to the future of the whole of this 
sub-continent.^’ 

But all these appeals had hardly any eflect on the Nizam, and the Government of India fell 
greatly perplexed how to adjust itself to the new conditions. Time and again the Nizam was reminded 
that the conclusion of a Standstill Agreement for one year without the accession of the State to the Dominion 
of India was an exceptional arrangement to which the Government of India had not agreed in the case of 
any other State. In the case of Hyderabad, the Government of India had agreed to such an arrangement out 
of consideration for the special circumstances of the State, and in the hope that during the period of the 
Agreement, the State would be able to settle its internal difficulties so as to make it possible for itself to accede 
to the Dominion of India. Instead of appreciating such liberal approach towards Hyderabad, the Nizam 
continued to encourage anti-Hindu elements in the State, until the Government of India was compelled to 
make a strong appeal for an immediate disbandment of the Razakars, the volunteer organization of the 
Ittt%ad-ul-Muslimeen. It also pressed for an early assurance that the Press and Radio controlled by the 
Government of Hyderabad would cease forthwith from indulging in hostile propaganda against the 
Government of India. The Razakars, it may be noted, had been responsible for many acts of violence 
not only in the State of Hyderabad itself, but also in the neighbouring territories of the Dominion of India. 
They had been assigned an official part to play in the internal security arrangement of the State, which 
clearly showed that they functioned with the full support and connivance of the Nizam himself. The Govern¬ 
ment of India had acquired secret information about the Razakan whose activities were exclusively directed 
towards suppressing all opposition in the State by violent methods. They terrorised the border areas of the 
three neighbouring Indian Provinces, conducted virulent propaganda against India and even attempted to 
mobilise Muslims in some parts of India against the Government. Provoked by these irresponsible activities 
of the Razakars, Pandit Nehru made a direct reference to this organization in the course of a speech l)cfore 
the Constituent Assembly on 7th September 1948. 
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^^Our repealed attempts at a settlement, which came near to success on one or two occasions, ended 
unfortunately in failure. The reasons for this were obvious to us ; there were sinister forces at work in the 
Hyderabad Slate which were determined not to allow any agreement with tlie Indian Union. These forces, 
led by completely irresponsible persons, have progressively gained in strength and now completely control 
the Government. The resources of the Stale were and are being mobilized for war in every way. The 
State army has been increased and irregular armies have been allowed to grow up rapidly. Arms and 
ammunition were smuggled in from abroad ; this process, in which a number of foreign adventurers have been 
taking a prominent part, is continuing. No country, situated as India is, would have tolerated these 
warlike preparations by a State in its very lieart. Nevertheless, the present Government of India patient¬ 
ly continued negotiations in the hope that tliey would lead to some settlement. The only other step they 
took was to prevent, in so far as they could, the flow of warlike material into Hyderabad. 

“The private armies that grew in Hyderabad, notably tlie Razakars, have become more and more 
aggressive and brutal within the State and sometimes across its borders in India. The growing terrorism 
and frightfulness inside the Hyderabad State against all those, Muslims and non-Muslims, who are 
opposed to the Razakars and their allies, both official and non-official, has produced a very grave situation 
and has had its repercussions (ui the bordering areas of the Union and in India generally. At the present 
moment, our immediate and most anxious preoccupation is this mounting wave of violence and anarchy 
inside the Hyderabad State. 

“A full account of Razakar activities will take long. I shall mention only some recent incidents and 
a few figures. The inhabitants of a village inside the State, which, under the spirited leadership of its head¬ 
man, had offered stout resistance to these gangsters, were, when resistance became impossible owing to the 
exhaustion of ammunition, put to the sword and the village itself burnt. The brave headman was decapi¬ 
tated and his head carried about on the pole. In another village, men, women and children were collected 
in one spot and shot dead by the Razakars and the Nizam s police. 

“A large party of villagers, fleeing in bullock carts to some haven of safety in India, was brutally 
attacked ; the men were beaten up and the women abducted. 

“A train was held up, the passengers looted and a number of coaches burnt, 'fhe House is aware of 
the attacks on our troops seeking to enter our enclaves within Hyderabad territory and of Razakar incursions 
into our own villages along the border”. 

Nchru^s Government could not obviously allow this state of affairs to continue for long. A Stale 
situated in the centre of India, which had due to the extremely poor conditions of its masses become a breed- 
ing ground for the communists to conduct their vicious propaganda, could not be permitted to spread the 
infection of disorder and lawlessness to the neighbouring territories of the Indian Union. In the hands of 
a constitutional monarch, things would not have deteriorated so much, but the Nizam’s rule represented 
absolute power completely divorced from responsibility. In fact Alan Campbell-Johnson in his book 
Mission with Mounthatten relates an interesting encounter with the Nizam when he was sent by the Governor- 
General to deliver an important personal document to the Nizam. As the subject turned round 
Mountbatlcn’s interest in the survival of the Nizamis dynasty, Mr. Campbell-Johnson explained that his 
master was a firm believer in constitutional monarchy, at which the Nizam remarked vehemently, 
“Constitutional monarchy may be very well in Europe and the West but it has no meaning in the East”. 

Such were the tyrannical conditions prevailing in Hyderabad which forced the hands of Nehru’s 
Government into adopting a more direct method of setding the protracted disputes outstanding between 
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India and this princely Stale. In September 1948, Indian Police forces marched into the 
Hyderabad territory and without much loss of time set all conflicts at rest. But the armed forces 
which carried out this delicate mission performed this task like true soldiers with skill, discipline, forbear¬ 
ance, and strict observance of all the codes of honour. It was, therefore, with a ring of pride and achieve¬ 
ment in his voice that Pandit Nehru remarked after the successful completion of the Police Action in 
Hyderabad: ‘'What has pleased me most during these past six days is the splendid response of our 
people both Muslim and non-Muslim to the call of restraint and discipline and the test of unity. It is a 
remarkable thing, and one which is full of good augury for the future, that not a single communal inci¬ 
dent occurred in the whole length and lireadth of this great country. I should also like to congratulate 
the people of Hyderabad who, during these days of trial, kept calm and helped the cause of peace. Many 
persons warned us of the risks and dangers that we faced and of the communal trouble that might besmirch 
our land. But our people have falsified these prophets and demonstrated that when crisis faced them, they 
could face it with courage, dignity and calm....An evil course was followed by the ruling clique in 
Hyderabad and that led to this unfortunate conflict.^^ Pandit Nehru went on to assure all parties in Hydera¬ 
bad that the future of this great State would be determined in accordance with the wishes of the people. 
And it was comforting to sec that the people of Hyderabad pronounced their verdict in favour of 
complete organic union with India. IVuth and good-will had triumphed over tyranny and injustice. The 
Hyderabad chapter was brought to a happy close. 



P ARADOXICALLY, Truth is so simple that it is almost impossible 
to comprehend it through one’s ordinary ken, unless one lives it in 
practice. Truth is simple and yet enigmatic. The same could be 
said of Gandhiji. He was the Apostle of truth and Ahimsa, he was simple 
like a child, he was within what he was without, he lived what he 
preached. When asked for a message, he replied in a modest and yet 
meaningful, good-humoured way : “ My life is a message This pithy 

remark uttered in a lighter vein sums up the personality of this Saint of 
modern age. And yet this Saint has proved to be one of the outstanding 
politicians and statesmen ever produced by the world throughout (he ages. 
Those who knew Gandhiji intimately to this day often confess that there 
were moments when, beyond the ordinary looks of the mortal, Gandhiji 
wore a halo of the inner light and seemed to be Eternity personified. It 
was the element of remoteness about him that lent him the charm of a 
common man trodding the planes of a higher and subtler Living Presence. 
Einstein once remarked that, in times to come, people in the remote future 
would wonder that a man like Gandhiji ever trod on earth in flesh and 
bones. 

Gandhiji’s traits stemmed from his extreme humility and simplicity. 
He once remarked : “ I must reduce myself to zero. So long as man docs 

not of his own free will put himself last among his fellow creatures, there 
is no salvation for him. Ahimsa is the farthest limit of humility.” 
His precepts were so simple that it was most difficult to follow them, for 
truth is the most simple and the least comprehensible, unless one practices 
it every minute of one’s life ; and even then, one is apt to realise that he 
may have transgressed the bounds of truth unwittingly. 

If it was difficult for the closest associates to know Gandhiji, it is still 
more difficult for a common man to write on him. There was no facet in 
the life of India during the last three decades in which the presence of the 
great Master was not felt. His life is a mirror of India’s Resurrection- 
spiritual, moral, political and social. 
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Gandhiji came of a fairly affluent family in Gujarat. In his early years he was a coy child, serious, 
sensitive, and precocious for his years, often prankish like all children, but bent in-wards. The piety of 
his mother was his constant mentor, when he did anything remiss. When his early childhood mellowed 
and sprouted into the full bloom of youth, it projected his traits of coyness, distance and simplicity into 
the new domain of life. To him, a lie was not merely a sin in the conventional way or a stigma in the 
social sense, but something that did not go with his grain. Any transgression from the norm, howsoever 
insignificant it may appear to the ordinary man, shook him from within as a sacrilege. 

Early marriage knit him in wedlock to a simple child. Both of them did not know the meaning 
of marriage in their early teens. To them it came as a festive occasion for donning gay clothes and for 
relishing savoury dishes. But the early marriage, whether good or bad, cemented their hearts and ripened 
into a unity of spirit that comes from sublimation of the highest order. With immense simplicity, Gandhiji 
narrates the small incidents of his married life in his “ Experiments with Truth 

The death of his father left him stunned, but unnerved. Then came his voyage to England for 
studies at the Bar. The vows of abstinence that he took before his departure, would be an acid test for 
any young man of his age, but he walked through the fire and came out unscathed. The grounding of the 
childhood and the youth melted his frame of mind into such a rigid mould of simple and truthful life 
that there could be no deflection or swerving in the years to come. 

On his return from England, Gandhiji started practice and shifted to South Africa. This land 
came to be an experimental farm where he carried out his initial experiments with truth. The Barrister 
in him gave a precision and poinledness to his thinking. The inequities and injustices which he saw 
in Africa moved the inner core of humility in him, and he came to be the best friend of the down-trodden 
and the under dog. 

The exploitation of the poor African labourers, the bar to social admixture, the arrogance of the 
ruling class, the water-tight separation of population into Whites and non-Whites, the restrictions on 
the coloured populace even in the elementary matters of travel and education, galled him, but without 
bitterness. The segregation of human beings, like that of infected sheep and cattle, ran 
counter to all canons of fellow-feeling preached by the Christian missionaries. Their professions 
were at variance with their practice in living. It hurt Gandhiji to learn that the soul of the poor 
African Negroes was sought to be redeemed and resurrected on a preaching of the Christian gospel, 
but was being spoon-fed on racial hatred. The preaching of the gospel by the Christian missionaries 
and the treatment of the coloured population as untouchables, were a contradiction in terms. 

Gandhiji took up the cause of the lowly and the poor. It was a second nature with him 
to oppose what his conscience rebelled against. It was also innate in his nature to help the lowly, 
himself being lowly and humble. He wanted to meet the tyranny practised under the cloak of 
Christian gospel with the Christian gospel itself. Many Christians came to his rescue and sided with him. 
The weapon of Christianity came as a handy non-violent weapon in his hands, which he forged anew with 
his humility. Thus came about the practice of Ahimsa on a small scale. He defied the law-Icss laws 
and advised others to do so. The others followed in his foot-steps. He got kirks and slaps from the 
Europeans for the crime of travelling in the same compartment with them. He submitted meekly and 
turned the other cheek for another slap. This was the real and true Christian gospel in practice, far-removed 
from the Christian civilisation that practised otherwise. He pitted his gentility and meekness against the 
might of a powerful Alien Government. His ways, however, carried the day and the people followed him. 
This unnerved the Government. He was put behind the bars for having defied the White Supremacy, 
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For him any kind of injustice was a sin whether it was white or coloured. But the prison walls cannot 
imprison the spirit. The frail body was resilient enough to absorb shocks like India rubber. The Alien 
Government ultimately yielded and came to a compromise with this meek semi-coloured Indian alien. 
The victory did not, however, elate Gandhiji. For him, it was a mere self-expression and a vindication 
against gross injustice* Even Whites clustered around him. This first experiment with truth on a political 
plane, as differentiated from the experiment on a personal plane of self-control, gave food for thought and 
for extension of the experiment to higher fields. ^ 

Professional engagements brought Gandhiji to India by chance. But that proved to be his return 
home. Like birds, he came home to roost. 

The beginning in the professional field as a Barrister troubled Gandhiji’s conscience. The field was 
monopolised by vested interests who set store by professional income rather than by professional standards. 
'Fo Gandhiji this was an anathema. His ideal throughout was the identity of the inner and the outer self, 
oneness of purpose in private as well as in public, the application of the same principle of truth in domestic 
as well as in professional field and the amalgamation of ethical precept with practice and living. He 
eschewed the unhealthy practices at the bar. The innocent poor man in trouble would attract him more 
than the rotund fatty rich battening on the poor man’s blood. He preferred to be briefless rather than barter 
away his conscience for a mess of potage. His ideal was to wean away the rich and the poor alike from 
the seamy side of life. He was jeered at for accepting briefs gratis. His boorish appearance and simple 
ways were a taboo for admission into the so-called higher social circles and clubs. One Mr, Patel, Bar-at- 
law, once looked askance, from his Bridge-table, at this boorish man entering the club. By a strange 
coincidence, this Barrister later on sat at the feet of the same man, 

Gandhiji was no enemy of the British. During the First World War, he offered himself for war-work, 
because he did not wish to embarass the British, during their misfortune. Any offence to any adversary in 
his trouble would not be non-violence, howsoever useful it might be as a political strategy. But his sincerity 
of purpose was forgotten by the victorious imperialists after the War. 'Fhat left him disillusioned but not 
disheartened. 

Then came the Jalianwala Bagh. An erring General, in a mood of vain-glorious pride, slaughtered 
defenceless civilians to teach them a lesson of loyalty. The incident created a fury and brewed unrest in 
the country. It was a curious souvenir in return for war effort. Martial Law was strident in the Punjab. 
Defenceless people were mown down with cannon. As an irony of fate, the cannon which was used by the 
hefty Punjabi to protect the British Raj against the Germans was now turned back on him. This was a 
moral lapse on the part of the British. So it brought Gandhiji into the field. 

The Amritsar Congress in 1919 brought into lime-light a feeble and frail Gujarati, clad in rough 
dhoti and kurta and donning a strange sort of pagri, who raised his meek voice of non-violence against the 
militant fist of ‘ Tit for Tat ’ raised by the great Maharashtrian Bal Ganga Dhar Tilak. It is a miracle 
how in an atmosphere of violence all round and against the background of massacre and blood-shed by the 
British armies, his feeble voice rose and triumphed in favour of Ahimsa. What struck the shrewd, yet simple, 
masses was the sincerity of purpose of this simple man They clustered round him and forced the mighty 
British Empire to come down. This was the beginning of well-known Gandhian Era, which was to get a 
further fillip in Bardoli. 

Gandhiji eschewed politics in the professional sense. He was drawn into this field unwittingly, 
as a protest against the inequities perpetrated by the local bureaucrats. An innoccous incident set a spark 
>vhich later on grew into a conflagration and reduced an Empire, nay the very concept of colonialism and 
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imperialism, to ashes. This spark was ignited in Bardoli, where the hated white civilian wanted to suck 
the blood of the poor peasants through a process of unmitigated taxation. The poor peasantry was at bay 
like a frightened quarry hounded by the packs off the leash. 

It came naturally to Gandhiji to repeat the experiment of South Africa even here. But this meant 
an inculcation of self-control, self-denial and self-mastery for the masses. Mr. Patel, the Bar-at-law, was also 
cut to the quick by the same tyranny but his ways differed from that of Gandhiji. Soon, however, Gandhiji 
found in Mr, Patel a ready and sincere response and converted him to his ways of non-violence. Mr. Patel 
became Sardal Patel of Bardoli and showed an unexampled power of organization and forbearance under 
provocation. The Bardoli Satyagraha triumphed against odds, and the man who had once looked askance 
at Gandhiji’s casual visit to a club was now sitting at his feet. 

Bardoli was the beginning of the end of the British Empire in India. It was the forerunner of the 
well-known Gandhian Era in politics, which was to attract the attention of the world for three dtxadcs to 
come. 


Gandhiji worked hard and believed in working rather than preaching. He had the uncanny 
power of converting people to his point of view and then making them suffer willingly for their ideals. He 
looked about for injustices in any field. During this Gandhian Era, Gandhiji was the Congress and ihe 
Congress was Gandhi. He had an uncanny power of selection and converting people from any walk of 
life to his own simple ways of living. The liberal movement sponsored by the rich armchair politicians 
looking upto the British Raj for loaves and fishes and crumbs of office was not the movement that could 
have seen India through the struggle for independence. But it was out of this very liberal movement that 
Gandhiji chose some of his stalwart adherents. The first few to fall to him were the multi-millionaire lawyers 
like Moti Lai and C.R. Dass, and intellectuals like Gokhale. From them came both money and sacrifice. 
The conservative as well as the revolutionary rallied round him. Of the latter one was a Cantab called 
Jawaharlal, born with a silver spoon in his mouth, full of dreams and utopias, but bred in a house of 
luxury. 

It was a strange phenomenon that, with an ill-assorted coeteric of liberals, conservatives, revolu¬ 
tionaries, intellectuals and magnates, this saintly man came to grips with the mightiest Empire in the world 
and brought it down to its knees. When this frail man, living on goat’s milk and palm-dates, concluded the 
well-known Gandhi-Irwin Pact as a compromise, Churchill was not far wrong in referring to him as an 
unsightly naked faquir clambering the foot-steps of the Viceregal Lodge. The same naked faquir in loin 
cloth was presented 10 years later to His Majesty the King as the truest representative of India. This 
quaint figure swayed the Empire even when he was not even an ordinary four-anna member of the Congress. 

It would be an unfaithful picture of Gandhiji were it to be done on a canvas of politics alone. In 
fact, politics was his last love, or perhaps no love at all. He shunned politics ; he was dragged willy-nilly 
into the political field. He could not tolerate an injustice anywhere. Therefore, the character of his field of 
work never mattered. 

On the social, spiritual and ethical plane too Gandhiji left an equally deep impress. During the 
three decades of the Gandhian Era, there was no walk of life in India which was not touched by his omni¬ 
present living influence. As the saint of Sabarmati and the wizard of Wardha, be led the life of an anchorite, 
living a spiritual life of mediation, renunciation and asceticism. No trammels of modern civilisation were 
there. The rich and poor, the white and brown, the yellow and black, must obey the Ashram’s rules. He 
was a very hard task-master. The British Lords, Cabinet Ministers and princes and princesses, the White 
civilians and the Brown bureaucrats, all must sit on a mat, if they have to sec him. The interior decoration 
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of the Ashram consisted of nothing more than stray flowers as a gift of nature. His first injunction to Miss 
Slade, the sophisticated daughter of a British Admiral, was to shed off her civilisation, if she wanted to be a 
disciple at his feet. She obeyed and became the well-known Mira Behn. The menial work in the Ashram 
must be done by every one with one’s own hands. The Ashram was the flowering house of ideals. The 
basic system of education was evolved here and spread throughout the country. 

The emancipation of women came about through him as a part of the universal education. The 
Khadi and Orarnudyog were part of his plan to ruralise the face of India and to solve the unemployment 
problem. His charkha was an emblem of economic resurgence as well as a political weapon against the 
British vested interests. The big mill-owners and millionaires like Birlas were to be treated as the trustees 
of the poor and to be used to propagate nationalism in the struggle against foreign Raj. 

It was not merely in the economic field that Gandhiji’s force was felt. The social order came under 
his vigilant eye and he sought to eradicate social evnls. The Harijans’ uplift was his greatest concern. The 
Harijan was to him a man near divinity. He would shun palaces and stay in the Bhangi Colony in the 
midst of poverty and squalor. Even the Governors-General, diplomats and Ministers and foreign emissaries 
must go thither to meet Gandhiji. The Harijans had been downtrodden for ages and they were the bed¬ 
rock of the top-heavy Hindu caste system. Their economic backwardness and social insecurity reduced the 
Harijans to a position of serfdom as mere “ hewers of wood and drawers of water The British used the 
Harijans as pawns as they did the Muslims, Dr. Arnbedker was set up by the British to counter Gandhiji’s 
solicitude for Harijans, 'To espouse their cause, Gandhiji brought out the monthly magazine “ Harijan 
When during the Round Tabic Conference in 1931, Ramsay Macdonald announced his well-known 
Communal Award to bifurcate the Hindu society into caste-Hindus and Scheduled-castes, Gandhiji 
staked his life and took a fast unto death against that Award. India was astir and the Award was withdrawn. 
One of the greatest achievements of Gandhiji was the emancipation of the Harijans from their semi- 
slavery. The grateful nation passed laws, throwing temples open to Harijans after centuries of social 
ostracism. 

Like the Harijan cause, communal unity was also nearest to Gandhiji’s heart. The British game of 
“divide ct impera” was countered by him by preaching the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
The Hindu-Muslim Unity in 1921 was a miracle on the eve of ‘ khilafat ’ agitation. White imperialism 
fostered and fomented communal riots two years later in order to checkmate communal unity. 
Separate electorates were a part of the same move. Gandhiji replied with his demand for joint electorates. 
But the Muslim League was created by the British like a phantom. Jinnah was egged on by them to 
put up his well-known 14 points and thereafter he evolved the notorious two-nations theory. Gandhiji 
opposed the former tooth and nail at the Round Table Conference in the thirties and again at his meeting 
with the British statesmen in the forties during the World War. He refused to consider the Cripps proposal 
and Churchill’s offer. But the British saboteurs and agents provocateurs created an intense atmosphere of 
communal hatred, resulting in a chain of communal disturbances. Soon after the termination of the war, 
riots were engineered in Bengal in 1946, with reprisals following in Bchar and recoiling like a boomerang in 
the Punjab. This was a well-known pastime and game of the British. They had practised it in Ireland, 
Africa and elsewhere in the course of their imperialistic adventures. 

The vicious and fiery circle spread out wider and wider, entailing a conflagration like a prairie 
fire. Punjab and Noakhali were ravaged by these devasting fires, burning down cities, villages, hamlets, 
the innocents and the poor. Gandhiji was terribly anguished in soul. He saw his cherished fabric of 
unity tumbling down in the midst of “ madding crowds’ ignoble strife Pakistan arose like a Sphynx out 
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of the ashes of this unholy fire, smouldering with stinks of innocent corpses, Gandhiji had only one 
answer, “ Self Immolation 

The dawn of independence in August 1947 found Gandhiji absent from the scene of rejoicing. He 
was trudging his weary path in Noakhali, wiping tears of the lowly and the poor sufferers of communal 
passions. Day in and day out, he moved from hamlet to hamlet and from village to village to give solace 
to afflicted humanity, to restore order out of chaos and to apply the healing balm to afflictions. The 
celebrations of independence in all their majestic glory and gorgeousness had no room in his scheme of 
things. The birth of democracy and independence was accompanied by immense travail and unprecedented 
blood-shed. His place was with the poor masses rather than with the office-holders. The image of a frail 
man, moving on his rickety legs, with a weeping ulcer on his weary feet, gave solace to the needy. His 
cherished dream of political independence did materialise, but it was a shattered materialisation of dream. 
This hurt the poor old man grievously. He prayed again and again to God to lift him from this earth 
rather than suffer him to live his cherished goal of 125 years, which he used to proclaim earlier in half- 
serious and half-humorous vein. He wanted to quit this planet and said so time and again. 

His wish came true. It was the offering of self-sacrifice and self-immolation that could appease 
the communal passions. It is in the traditions of the East that wiien a great catastrophe overtakes an 
individual or a community or a nation, the sacrifice of the most cherished and dearest is the greatest “ Havan 
in the sacrificial fire. The communal conflagration was turned into a sacrificial fire and Gandhiji could 
think of nothing greater than the immolation of his own self. He had himself written two leUei*s ; The 
duty of renunciation differentiates mankind from the beast. Thcie is no deliverance and no hope without 
sacrifice, discipline and self-control He spoke to Mirabahen hardly a few days before his assassination: 
“ I cannot come to you, why count on a corpse ? ” Only on the 29th January 1948, he wrote his last letter : 

“ Kishorlal gave me news of the death of your daughter Sulochana. I had no idea at all of it. 
What can I write to you ? What comfort could I give ? Death is a true friend. It is only our ignorance 
that causes us grief. Sulochana’s spirit was yesterday, is to-day and will remain tomorrow. The body, of 
course, must die, Sulochana has gone taking her failings with her, leaving the good in her behind. Let 
us not forget that. Be even more true in the discharge of your duly”. 

Gandhiji had once said: “ To die at the hands of one’s brother is a privilege provided you die 

bravely”. 

Then came January 30th. 

He came out to hold his usual prayer meeting. The hand of the assassin moved and what a mighty 
fall there was I Even in death his last words were, * HE-RAM 

The world .shook in tremors. The greatest man of his lime, born after centuries’ waiting, was no 
more in flesh and blood. The high and low, kings and princes, statesmen and politicians, young and old, and 
even the very air all round shed tears at this Maha Nirwan of the modern Budha, It was like a 
repetition of the crucifixion of Jesus after 2,000 years. Perhaps history repeated itself. The crucifixion 
ushered in the immortal light and dispelled darkness. Gandhiji died only to live for ever and ever. 

Gandhiji’s death was the beginning of a new era of peace. The world had to pay the 
greatest price for ushering in this new era. The mind that worked day and night to resurrect 
society was no more there in flesh and blood. But the spirit survived and survives and will always 
survive. There was not a country which did not ol>scrve the mourning. Tributes to Gandhiji were 
out of place, because he was above all tributes and praise. But a grateful humanity offered the tributes in 
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token of their last homage. His own son wrote: “ And yet Gandhiji’s interest in the narrow domestic 
circle was of the meagrest, and I had long ceased to look upon him as my father in any possessive sense. 
He was a saint as much to me as to any of you and I feel and see the void exactly as you do. I 
therefore view the disaster with the detachment of one living in the North Pole and having tics neither of 
blood nor of race with the Great One of whose loss we arc as yet but dimly aware.'* 

A Christian Bishop of Mysore said : “ At a Christian conference when the president, in the course 

of his address, asked, ‘ Who is the greatest Christian saint ? * none answered. And he announced that it 
was Mahatama Gandhi. Though a Hindu, by his firm faith in the fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of man, he has revealed to us the Kingdom of God which our Lord Jesus came to establish on earth. Jesus 
said, ‘ When a man loves God and loves man he enters the Kingdom of God.* Gandhi has exemplified this 
in his life and work and has sacrificed his life for his countrymen. He was, we all now, deeply influenced 
by the Sermon on the Mount.** 

He was the one complete man in this age of errors. He combined in a single self the multiple roles 
of saint, philosopher, politician and guide. Time will bring out in sharp relief his true greatness in relation 
to others. His achievement was little short of miracle. Mr. A.K. Fazul Huq, ex-Prernicr of Bengal, referred 
to the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi as “ one of the most tragic events since the great tragedy of 
Karbala.** 

The Pakistan Times recorded : “ Mahatma Gandhi is dead. The world has been deprived of 

the sight and sound of his frail body and aged voice—the body and voice that had in the last few months 
almost lost, for a large section of mankind, their personal and ephemeral character and become timeless 
symbols of compassionate love and fearless rectitude. In his last momentous days Gandhi, the politician, 
gave place to the infinitely greater Gandhi, the man. The best loved and most venerated political leader 
and moral evangelist of a near sub-continent, the idol of millions, has been publicly murdered. In India 
and Pakistan today every heart and every conscience should be searched to asses how far every heart and 
every conscience is answerable for this most fearful of tragedies. The people of India and indirectly the 
people of Pakistan, for he was trying to befriend both, have added to their other losses the most grievous 
loss of all—the loss of Gandhiji.’* 

His majesty the King, U.K. wrote: “ The Queen and I are deeply shocked by the death of Mr. 

Gandhi. Will you please convey to the people of India our sincere sympathy in the irreparable loss which 
they, and indeed mankind, have suffered. ” 

The Prime Minister of Britain followed : “ For a quarter of a century this one man has been the 

major factor in every consideration of the Indian problem. He had become the expression of the aspirations 
of the Indian people for independence, but he was not just a nationalist. His most distinctive doctrine was 
that of non-violence. He believed in a method of passive resistance to those forces which he considered 
wrong. The sincerity and devotion with which he pursued his objectives are beyond all doubt.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, paid his tribute : “ He stood out head and shoulders 
above contemporaries. May not the whole world learn from his life something of fundamental value : that 
it is idle to try to save ourselves from destruction by the use of force and that our greatest weapon of salvation 
is the supreme and redeeming power of love. Non-violence for him was not a negative policy, it was much 
more than that. It was the determination that the power of love should triumph, a determination based 
upon a deep and unshakable belief in that power. He never took the view that he must divorce his religion 
from his everyday life. Religion was his life and his life was his religion. He was no simple missionary. 
Combined with his religious outlook was his lawyer-trained mind, quick and apt for reasoning. He was a 
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formidable opponent for argument and would often take up the attitude that his views and the policy he 
was advocating had come to him in his meditations from God and then no reasoning upon earth could 
make him depart from them. He stood out head and shoulders above all his contemporaries as one who 
believed and who fearlessly put his beliefs into practice, I know no other man of any time or indeed in 
recent history who forcefully and convincingly demonstrated the power of the spirit over material things.” 

Lord Listowcl paid his tribute : “So wise a counsellor, so kind a friend, so unique a master. Gandhiji 
was one of those rare beings who represent in the course of their own lives an everlasting struggle between 
good and evil. The pain and suffering of the world became his suffering. His death will surely prove the 
fact and greatest of his victories.” 

Lord Mountbatten, former Governor-General of India says, “ India, indeed the world, will not 
see the like of him again, perhaps, for centuries. Our one consolation in this hour of unparalleled grief is 
that his life of truth, toleration and love towards his fellows may inspire our troubled world to save itself by 
following his noble example. ” 

Dean of Canterbury: “Deathless child of God I rejoice to think that Canterbury showed him 
hospitality at that rather bitter period of his life. 1 rejoice to think of what he has done for India. Mahatma 
Gandhi is not dead. Mahatma Gandhi lives. The children of God never die.” 

Mr. Kingsley Martin, Editor, Xeiv Statesman de Nation London, “ The Mahatma did not teach a 
soft doctrine of complacence but he did, like Jesus Christ, convince millions of people that the only 
alternative to an endless succession of hates and wars was to realise that truth and love were the supreme 
methods of warfare for the only true victory is to turn your enemy into your friend. 1 was present when 
Mahatma Gandhi held his prayer meeting at Mehrauli Tomb, as part of his brave and beneficent campaign 
to end hatred and bitterness between Hindus and Muslims. People sometimes speak as if the western world 
is incapable of appreciation of such a life as Gandhi’s. But they sometimes forget what Gandhi always 
remembered that Christ himself taught a doctrine that was closely akin to ahirnsa.” 

The New Chronicle^ London, “ The darkness which is over the earth today is but the deepening 
of a shadow which has fallen across all generations of men. The murder of Mahatma Gandhi is something 
far more terrible than any political crime. It belongs to the supernatural realm of high religious tragedy. 
The hand that killed the Mahatma is the same hand that nailed the Cross. It is the hand that fired the 
faggots. It is the hand that through the ages has been growing ever more mighty in war and less sure in the 
pursuit of peace. It is your hand and mine. Yet after the work of the Mahatma, it is not too presumtuous 
to hope for a miracle. It may be that the death of this leader, who was held in so much reverence by so 
many millions, will raise men to heights they have not hitherto attained. It may be that love against which 
the gun has no power will evoke out of this great tragedy the beginnings of peace and unity for India. Now 
in the pain of Mahatma Gandhi’s death it is possible to realise how lasting and how strong is the faith which 
he preached. Now we can see that the light which was kindled in the East has not been put out, but is 
made one with the white radiance of eternity.” 

Leon Blum in Le Populaire: “I never saw Mr. Gandhi. I do not know his language. I 
never set foot in his country and yet I feel the same sorrow as if I had lost someone near and dear. The 
whole world has been plunged into mourning by the death of this extraordinary man.” 

M. Maurice Schuman: “ Gandhi’s blood will accomplish the miracle which he had wrought 

in the last days of his life by his supreme fast. For the victories achieved by calculated violence over 
obstinate non-violence are always apparent and temporary. The Mahatma will have the last word.” 
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The tribute from Albert Einstein was equally pathetic, “ He died as the victim of his own principles, 
the? principle of non-violence. He died because in time of disorder and j^rcncral irritation in his country, he 
refused armed protection for himself. It was his umshakablc belief that the use of force is an e\dl in itself, that 
therefore it must be avoided by those who are striving for supreme justice to his ])elief. With his belief in 
his heart and mind, he has led a great nation on to its liberation. He has demonstrated that a powerful 
human following can be assembled not oidy through the cunning game of the usual political manoeuvres 
and trickeries but through the cogent example of a morally superior conduct of life. The admiration for 
(landhiji in all countries of the world rests on recognition, mostly sub-conscious, of the fact that 
in our time of utter moral decadence, he was the only statesman to stand for a higher level of human re¬ 
lationship in the political sphere. 'This level we must, with all our forces, attempt to reach. Wc must 
learn the difficult Ics.son that an endurable future of humanity will be possible onl\ if also in international 
relations decisions are based on law and justice and not on self-righteous pr)wcr, as they have been up to 
now,” 

Gandhiji left his last message a day before his assassination, " Death is a true friend. It is only our 
ignorance that causes us grief”. He had once said earlier, “When this body is no more, there will not b(! 
separation but I shall be nearest to you ”. Tliis promise is the hope of future generations. He is dead in 
body but his presence is still alive. His gospel is now preached l^y his two closest disciples—Nehru and 
V’^inoba Bhave. Nehru has carried out his message into the international held, while Vin(d)a Bhave is 
carrying the torch in liand to usher in a Swaraj based on love and Ahimsa. 'There could be no more glcjrious 
enci to Gandhiji's own liking than what happened tc» him. We may be the poorer by his absence, we may 
no longer have his guidance in person, but the living presence is always there, and his message of Ahimsa will 
triumph. What Jesus Christ did in the West and Budha in the East, Gandhiji has done for entire 
humanity. It was his destiny and mission to fulfil and correlate Christianity, Islam, Budhisni and Hinduism 
and to evolve a process of Humanism which will be the religion of Man in times to come. 


INDIAN AGKICULTURE 
SINCE INDEPENDENCE 




P UBLIC iiictnory is proverbially short. It tends to eoncentratc on 
immediate problems and difliculties, forget much greater dilliculties 
which faced the country in the past and take almost Ibr granted the 
improvements which have taken place already. It is true that we arc not 
yet out of the wood and a lot remains to be done before we can feel 
reasonably satisfied. Nevertheless we shall })e doing injustice to our millions 
of farmers and other workers in the field of food and agriculture if we do 
not take note of the amazing improvements that have taken place in the 
country since the dark days of 1946-47. 

India obtained her independence under circumstances which were 
by no means propitious. India had become the base for the largest military 
operations that had ever Ijeen seen in the history of the Far East. She had 
to feed large armies not only on her own soil but also abroad. There 
was severe fighting right on her eastern borders. The Japanese invasion 
of Burma cut her off from the large supply of rice which she used to get 
from that country. The entire transport system of the country became 
dislocated. There was a famine in Bengal which caused the death of over 
3 million people. I'here was a diversion of resources 1‘rom productive pur¬ 
poses to military purposes which resulted in a sharp deterioration in the 
economic life of the country. There was a galloping inflation which led 
to black-marketing and other evils and caused all round demoralisation 
in the society. Last of all came the communal riots and then the partition 
which completely dislocated the country’s economy. Fifty million 
refugees came from Pakistan to the Indian Union in a completely 
destitute condition and had to be rehabilitated. Millions of acres of land 
were left fallow by people who migrated to Pakistan. While the Indian 
Union got a share of 82% of the population of undivided India, it obtain¬ 
ed only 69% of the irrigated area, 75% of the production of food- 
grains, 60% of cotton and 19% of jute. A large number of people in the 
country faced famine and starvation and hundreds of thousands of 
workers employed in the cotton and jute mills faced the threat of 
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uiieniployrncnt because of a shortage of these raw materials. The balance of payments position of the 
country became very critical because she had to import millions of tons of foodgrains and the exports of 
cotton, jute and their manufactures which were her main foreign exchange earners went down drastically. 
Foreign observers made all sorts of gloomy prognostications about the future of India and some even predicted 
that India would go down in an unparallclled economic and political chaos. But even this was not all. 
In 1949 came the devaluation of the Indian rupee which gave an additional spurt to the inflationary pressure. 
Then came a series of bad years* - years of unprecedented drought which reduced the food production of 
the country to an all-time low in 1950-51 and 1951-52 when production was even lower than in 1942-43, 
the year of the Bengal famine. There was threat of famine in Bihar and a number of other places in 
the country. And yet the country did not go under. The country girded its loins to face this series of 
misfortunes. Its first task was to heal the wounds of partition and control the evil forces of inflation and 
black-marketing which the War had let loose. It set about to make good the shortage of foodgrains, cotton, 
jute and other essential commodities. It launclied a large-scale irrigation programme to avoid the menace 
of drought, made heroic efforts to ensure that the system of distribution worked smoothly and that inflation 
was brought under complete control and no one consumed too miK.h food at the expense of the starving 
and the needy. One of the many instances of the success of Independent India was that although in 1950-51, 
the year of Bihar famine, production was much lower than in 1942-43, the year of the Bengal famine, 
there was scarcely any death from starvation in 1950-51 as against 3 million deaths in 1942-43. An 
even greater success was achieved in subsequent years when the Indian economy which was a chronically 
deficit one in foodgrains for the last 30 years was transfornu‘d into a surplus one in 1953-54. The story 
of this achievement is a fascinating one. It is a story of how a dependent people who had very little 
experience of modern administration and who were considered to be technically too backward by many 
of their erstwhile rulers to be able to manage their own affairs, successfully took charge of the Govern¬ 
ment, brought under control unprecedented forces of chaos and dislocation and launched a programme 
of development which transformed the entire economic situation in the country as it were by a miracle. 
It was certainly no mean achievement that the country was able to rehabilitate the economy from the 
ravages of war and partition in only 4 years from 1947-48 to 1950-51, launch the First Five Year Plan of 
economic development in the fourth year of freedom and carry it out in such a manner that in three years’ 
time it could solve the problems of major shortages on the food and agricultural front. 

It may not be out of place here to give a few figures to illustrate the progress that India has made 
in the field of food and agriculture since Independence. The index number of agricultural production 
in India (ba.se 1949-50=^100) which stood at 96.2 in 1946-47 and 100 in 1949-50 went up to 114 in 1953-54. 
It is true that some of the improvement between 1949-50 and 1953-54 was due to an improvement in 
weather conditions but there can be no doubt that a large part of it was due to the efforts which the 
Government and the people of India had put in to improve their agriculture. For, in the following year, 
that is, 1954-55, when weather conditions were not so good as in the previous year, the index number of 
agricultural production continued at the same high level, namely, 114. In fact, some of the experts have 
been so impressed by this amazing improvement in agricultural productivity in India that they have even 
gone to the length of saying that this indicated a dynamic change in the pattern of agriculture in the country. 

Coming to individual crops, the production of foodgrains which was only 49.4 million tons in 
1946-47 and 50 million tons in 1950-51 went up to as much as 68.4 million tons in 1953-54, On account 
of adverse weather conditions, the production, no doubt, declined to 65.8 million tons in 1954-55 but this 
was still not only much higher than what it was in 1950-51 or 1946-47 but was substantially higher than 
the target of 61.6 million tons which was fixed under the First Five Year Plan for the year 1955.56. The 
production of oilseeds which was 5.1 million tons in 1946-47 as well as in 1950-51 went up to 5.4 million 
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tons in 1953-54 and 5.9 million tons in 1954-55 against a target of 5.5 million tons fixed for the year 1955-56 
under the First Five Year Plan. The production of cotton went up from 2.2 million bales in 1946-47 and 
2.9 million bales in 1950-51 to 4 million bales in 1953-54 and 4.3 million bales in 1954-55 as against a target 
of 4.2 million bales in 1955-56. The production of crystal sugar which was 0.91 million tons in 1946-47 
and 1.12 million ions in 1950-51 reached the record figure of 1.6 million tons in 1954-55 as against the 
target of 1.5 million tons fixed for 1955-56. It is only in the case of jute that the progress has not been so 
satisfactory. But even here the production which was only 1.3 million bales in 1946-47 has been stepped 
up to 3.2 million bales in 1954-55 as against the target of 5.4 million bales for 1955-56. 

These achievements may appear to be near miracle but they were nevertheless the result of very 
hard work done by the people of India. Some idea of the effort which has gone into making these achieve¬ 
ments possible may be obtained from the following figures. In 1946-47, there was no irrigation tubewcll 
sunk in the country. Between 1947-48 and 1954-55, as many as 5,573 irrigation tubewells have been sunk, 
and the programme is to raise this cumulative figure to 7,227 by 1955-56. An additional area of 5.1 
million acres of land was brought under minor irrigation between 1947-48 and 1950-51 and another 8.1 
million acres between 1951-52 and 19v54-55. By the end of 1955-56, altogether 16.1 million acres will be 
covered b) minor irrigation. Major irrigation works like Damodar Valley, Bakhra Nangal, Tungabhadra 
etc., which were started after Tndependt^nce and are acknowledged by even foreign observers to be great 
feats of engineering achievement, are estimated to bring under irrigation 4.9 million acres by 1954-55 and 
it is expected that by the end of the First Five Year Plan they will irrigate as much as 7.3 million acres. 
Between 1947-48 and 1953-54, 10.8 lakh tons of chemical fertilisers were put into the soil and it is 
expected to put another 7.5 lakh tons by 1955-56, bringing up the total figure to 18.3 lakh tons. The 
progress made in this direction since Independence may be gauged from the fact that while in 1946-47 
only 0.2 lakh tons of chemical fertilizers were distributed, in 1953-54 as much as 2.9 lakh tons were 
distributed. The distribution of manures went up from 4.8 lakh tons in 1946-47 to 21.0 lakh tons in 
1953-54. The total quantity of manures put into the soil between 1947-48 and 1953-54 was 102 lakh 
tons. It is expected that by 1955-56 as much as 142 lakh tons will go into the soil. It is obvious that all 
these measures must have increased the productivity per acre substantially and an indication of this may be 
obtained from the fact that the average yield per acre for rice rose from 739 lbs. in 1947-48 to 82 lbs. 
in 1953-54, of wheat from 599 lbs. to 670 lbs., of jowar from 369 lbs. to 406 lbs., of bajra from 303 lbs. to 
332 lbs., of maize from 640 lbs. to 709 lbs., of cotton from 80 lbs. to 90 lbs. and of sugarcane (in terms 
of raw sugar) from 2,213 lbs. to 2,859 lbs. Apart from these attempts to increase the average yield per acre, 
steps were also taken to bring new acreas under cultivation. The Central Tractor Organization and the 
State Tractor Organizations brought as much as about 4.2 million acres of waste land under cultivation 
between 1947-48 and 1954-55. It is expected that by 1955-56, this cumulative total figure will go up to 
about 5 million acres. The total production potential thus created in terms of foodgrains amounted to 5.9 
million tons between 1947-48 and 1953-54 and is expected to reach the figure of 8.2 million tons by the 
end of 1955-56. All these have involved an investment in agriculture to the tune of Rs. 80.2 crores between 
1947-48 and 1953-54 by the Central ^Government alone. An idea of the increasing tempo of investment 
in agriculture since Independence may be obtained from the fact that while in 1946-47 the Central Govern¬ 
ment spent only Rs. 2.6 crores for food production, the expenditure sanctioned by them in 1954-55 was 
as much as Rs. 35.1 crores. 

Besides the normal Grow More Food measures, the Government launched in October, 1952 a 
National Extension Service on a country-wide scale. The Community Projects and National Extension Blocks 
managed by this Service have already covered 1.06 lakhs of villages and 68.5 million people, the target 
being to cover the entire rural area by 1960-61. An expenditure of Rs. 21.3 crores has been incurred 

























hy lli(’ C-cnlriil (iover niiKMit so i<ir on this I lic S(*r\ ice has thousaiuls of ii’aiiicd \\ork.(‘rs, 

oru* (‘aril foi‘ a Li;rou|) of a to 10 villai^cs and hiiiiflrcds of experts on ai^rl( idtiire, .niiinal husbandiA, 
eoopeV'i\t\on and od\ev related su\)\^‘ets at Ue^Uer levels and Us t)hteel is to luiu;.^ to tin* lanuei the results 
of modern seiimct' and teehnoio;L>A and t(/ train i\im as to improve his elheiene\ to du' maximum extent 
possible. 

It is true that the efloHs put in so far are still too inadetpiate and ha\e oiiK toiu lu’d the fiiuLf*' of 
our eolossal ])roblems of po\-eil\ and batkuardness. \'ei the aihiiAtmients ari‘ by no means small. 
'The eflei'l ol the prof^re^-ss described above on tlie ;^en(‘ral economic life of dn* ('ounli\ ma\' be s(‘eii 
iroiii tlie iait that onv lood imports wltieh amounted to lakh tons in lb 17 and had up to as 

much as 17. d lakh tons in Ibal in the dark da\s ol the blli.ir lamiin' d(‘eliii(‘(l to oiiK 7.7 lakh tons in 
1957). Even this small import in Iboa is not reipiiri'd to tneiU an\ (h'fieieiKN in our jood suppK but 
oidy to l.)uild up a reserve stoc k ai^aiiisl luture emeix<aJ< \. ()ur c oiisuiuption of’ eercMls pea aduli 

has i^oue up iVom r.bf) o/.. per day to 1 l.d o/. d’akiinr all food-stulls toL;*('tlier, our [xa* dicau (al(»iie intake 
rose from iKhO calories (or lf)()() calories pea' capita) to bJOt) calories |.)(a adnh (cn Idl'M) (.dories pea* e.ipit.i). 
Our pea' ea])ita availabilii\- o(Cloth pea* annum has up from 1 1 .\ai(ls to .is miu h as l.a.a xanis. 

riie pel capita n.ilional income (at 194H-4^t priec^s) In ic'spcat ok ajj^rlt nltural sector iin rcaised Irom Rs. 17l.‘t 
in lb4d-4b to Rs. Idd.din 1454-54 and for all sec tor's from Rs. 24l).b in lb ld-4b to Rs. 2t)l).5 in lb5;)-54, 
'lire indc'x numbea' ol wholesale jiiiees ok all eomrnoditic's has xone down Irom 157 5 in 1451 to 457. i and 
ok cca'cals kroin 440 to 47H. 

4'hes(‘ ac hievemcaits by tliems(4\-es are no doulu very enc'onraLtini; : but what is more important 
is that they have ludpcal to create conditions I'or much lastca’ proi'rcvss in liitmca rii.anks to tli(‘ elkorts 
pul in duriiii; the* last 'd years, a sound base has l)eeu erealed I’or the a^'vieuUural <‘eouom\ <4 the eouuirv 
on wliicli we are now in a position not only to buiicl a sound ai^ricnllural sti'uclnr'e but also a sound 
industrial structure. A\5* are now in a })osition t<» think oka much l.iolder [u'o.L;ramm(‘ liu' cnir Sc'cond 15\c' 
5’eai' Idau. In lact while the inci'c'ase in national income is estimated tc> lx* of’ the* order ok 14 to 14",, 
durin.u; the l^’irst Five 'Sear Plan period an inei'case okas much as 25"„ is now c onsid(u'«‘d lo lx* within 
practical polities lor the Second love W*ar l*lan jKM'iod. Our in ii^.uioii works are every d.i) makiiiL( more' 
and more* water available to the euUi\alors. Our fac tories arc every day pi'oxidinL; iiicreasirn; supplies 
ol’ cdiemical I'ertilizcrs, insecticides and au^rieultural implements. Our ai(iieultmal and animal Imsbandrs 
('olieiros ha\'e been recn',i(ani/ed to iiviin n|) a stc'adily iucieasiiig- nnmirer ok cpialiiied workers I’or the imple¬ 
mentation ok our development proi'i'ammes. Steps ai*e beiiiK taken to set up it'^nlated marke ts, to c'stablish 
a iic-twork ok warcdiouses throu,u;hout the country and to stren.i^tlum thc' slnic ture oi rural bankini' so that tlx* 
eidtivator may easily <(ef all the credit that he wants, and may not ha\'(' any nndne* worry about the price 
at which he is able to sell his pioduce. /.imindars and other" inlermediari(*s have been aboli^h(xl in a 
peacekul way and the teuawt is heiut^ i^iveu luueli belter rif»;hts on land than ever belore. Our administrative* 
machiners' lodav is in good gear and our karmccs are in good mettle and there is no reason wh\ vve* siiould 
'imA W' ahlv nvakv yv\pUl pYog;vess uow dial we have been able to get going so i‘ar as ihe agrirultural front 
is ('onrerned. 

'There arc, however, a lew pec)])le who fi'om time to time make unfavourable* comparison between 
the pr'ogi'c^ss achieved by our eouiitry and that in other countries. A careful scTutiny ok the facts will show 
that most of these unfavoui'able compari.sons have no real foundation. In fart, there arc* wry few countries 
in the world which have made such a good progress during tlie first eight years after Indepenclenee or 
during the first 4 years of the launching of their first plan ok economic devciopmenl. For instance, wdille 
during the first eight years ok our Independence our agricultural production has gone up by alxmt 1B"„, 
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in tin' l .S.S.R. wlii(’h is considcrrcl m ix* a model by some ol tliesc eritus even If) years after the Revolution 
ol )^d7 .n^rlcultnral prodmtion was actually down b\' During tin* First Five \'ear Flan of the 

I'.S.S.R., the agrit liltnral prodiu tion actually declined l)y I' Fh, whih* on the contrary our agricultural 
pr<»du( fion Inis, as mentioued earlier, already shown an increase of as much as 14",, during ihc first h)ur 
\curs of the Flan. I he following table which ('ompan's the achievianents in regard to the production of 
< erluiii (‘ssential commodities tluviug the first four \ears of India’s First Five Year Flan and the entire 
fiv(' \ (*ars of the Idrst f ive* \’(‘ar Flan of tin* IJ.S.S.R. may lie of some interest in this context. 

U.S.S.R. TXDIA 

First Five ^'(‘ar Flan First Five* Year Flan 

{FJ2n-2b to fj 42-3:V) (i‘j5i-r)2 tf) ihr)5.5f;>) 

(Fercenlage incrc'asi* Ferceiitage Feri entage Fercentage 

planiK'd lor 11)42-44 over incr(‘as(‘ increase increase 

('oiumoflitles the base year) achieved in jdamn'd fin' achieved in 

-- .. (iplj year iFho-f)!) ovtn' the fourth 

l!)42--4'4 over the ])ase year* year 1954-55 
Basic Maximum the base year over the l>ase 

year 


Foodgrains 

.. (i) 

( + ) 

44‘7 

C ) 

'1-4 

(+) 

lU 1 

(1) 

21-9 

(lotion 


( i .) 

l(>5'fi 

(-1) 

7f)'9 

( i) 

'14*4 

(+) 

.50' 1 

Sugar beet Siigaic’aiu' 

.. (+■) 

(+) 

<)4-1 

( ) 

44 • 7 

(■O 

12-5 

( ) 


Sugar (crystal) 



— 



(■! ) 

44*4 

(+) 

42'9 

(lotion textih's 

.. ( + ) 59-() 

(^-) 

7U4 

(-) 

()‘H 

(+) 

26-4(n 

(I-) 

44-4(5) 


* Base year is 1949-50 in the case of foodgrains and 1950-51 in the ( ase of other commodities. 

J In 1951-.52, an increase ol f)'9‘h, in sugarcane production over the base year 1950-51 w'as recorded. 

(r/:Mill-made cloth only. 

1 hese comparisons with the U.S.S.R, liav'e been made not with a view to taking undue credit to 
ourselves or (o show that ('ountry in a relatively unfavourable light but merely to emphasise the point that 
improvement of economic conditions especially during the first lew years {>{' a nation’s life is bound to be 
diflicult and this point needs to be borne in mind f)y those wlio indulge in thoughtless criticism of emr country. 

We do r(*cognis(‘ that in some respects in initial years, the U.S.S.R. perhaps faced greater difliciillics than 

we did. She had to go through a world war, a revolution, a civil war and a revolt of the farmers. More¬ 
over she did not have any cooperation whatsoever from the rest of tin* world. Lhider the circumstances 
whatever she did was (crtainly creditable and once she had been able to lay the fijundation, her progress 
was very raj)id. On the other hand, it should !)e also recf)gnis<-d that thanks to the peaceful manner in 
w hich we achieved independence and also our policy of dealing w4th vested interests like princes, landlords 
or capitalists through the method of persuasion rather than of force, we succeeded in paying much less a 
price than the U.S.S.R. had to pay, 4’hat undoubtedly gave us a much better start than the U.S.S.R. had. 
Be that as it may, it must be admitted that India’s performance during the first eight years of her freedom 
does not sutVer in comparusou with that of any other country. Even in comparison with some of the very 
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ra\'(»ur.il)ls siuMK'd ((uuitrics of {\\v Wrsv, I’.S.A. and C'anada whidi have* much lar^iu* land and other 
icsoiiKcs per (.ipita, lu'r ratt* ol progress today does not show \i]i very uniavonraijly. Uclvvec'ii and 

India's national income inen'ased l)\ an average of !V\, per annum. Durini^ the 21 years from 
{(» tile national iueenue cvf I'.S.A. increased by ‘.b\, per annum and duriut^ the 2() years from 

IdOi'l |o that ol (lanada inereas(*d by pt‘r annum. 

Allliounh these lii»ures may ,i.;ive us some eneourajaement. th(*re is no reason whatsoever to be 
(‘omplaeenl. .lajian increased her mitional ineonu* by t>.7'b, per annum during- the 2‘.\ years from 19M to 
lb!)?. Our standaial ol li\'in'j; toda\ is so pool compared to that of other (aumlries and we have to make. 
u)> sneii a lon<^ leeway tli.it w<* ha\'e to make at i(‘ast as muc h [)n)i^oa*ss as Japan has done ii we wish to lake 
onr rii.’htlnl place in the cxououvie ledd amoiw^sV the progressive nations of tlie world. Reassuring as our 
jnogress has bcaai so lai'. it will be' wrong to have' a leeliu|i^ olA>vey-op\inhsm ani\ to sbuken our elTorls. 
In tile first pUue, about ol our cultivated area still dc'pends on th(‘ vagaries of the monsoons. Until 

we ai’C able to provide assured vvatei' supjily to at least at)",, ol our c nltivatc'd land, ^vc.‘ cauuot say that 
vve- are vcmIIv c)ut ol tlu‘ wood so lar as agricadtnrc* is ccmcernetl. Sta'cmdlv. our yyojndation is inc reasing 
at the rate ol alxnit a millions c*very year rcaphring an additional amount of over f) lakli tons of foodgrains 
evcai cm a verv conservative basis, d hirdlv\ vvitli the growing nrbanisation oi’ the counlrv tlu're has 
bc'eii a c'cmsidcTable iuereasc* in tlie Tumiber ot people who de];)end upon lhc‘ surplus lliat tin* agrieidturisls 
liring to the* imuket. The m«irketal)le surplus in respeet oi ioodgraiiis in tliis country is oidv about ilO 
to 10",, ol tin'total produc t ion. Hein e the jiroblcm bc'forc us is not merely to incrc*as(' our food production 
but really to incrc'ase our m.irkelable surplus in prc»]jortion to the iiu'rease in c>ur rc.'Cjuirt'inents. d'his 
ccbvioiislv is a much more dillicull task. Hevsides, onr average standard ol living todav is still iniserablv' low' 
as c'omparc'cl t(» othc'r countries. Our shortage in in'oU'cuive and supplemcmlarv foods like* milk, fiuits, fish, 
mc*al, c*ggs, (‘tc‘. which arc so essential lor a balancc*d diet is much greater tluui our shortage in cereals. 
With <m incrc'asc' in the income c»l our people, tin* demand lor tluvsc* Iciorls as well as lc>r ciotliing and liousing 
is hound to incrc'ase vet s considerablv. Our <igricnltur(‘ will have.', the.relcirc’, to put in much gieatc'r ciforls 
than hithc'ito to inc'el incre.ised recpiirements. 'I'hal is why the (doverninent have decided that there should 
be no slackcnitig of ('Hin ts on the agriculture front during tin* Second Five Year Plan. In fac'l, it is proposed 
to incic’asc' our invesinicnt in agric ulture under the Sc'cond Plan by about 15'h, ov'er what was provided in 
tlte first Plan. 1 hat is vvhv, it vs prevposc'-d to hverease onr produclion ol foodgrains to 7.a million tons in 
Pk)t)-(il as against (i5.8 million tons produc'ecl in I951-.'3 .~j, oi’cotton to 5..a inillicm bales in 19h0-t)l as 
against -I. ?> million balc_'s jirodueecl in pt-Yba:)-, of jute, to S.tl million l)ah‘S in 1990-1)1 as against ;U2 million 
bales producc'd in 19:)4-:).Y ol sugarcane (in terms ol raw sugar) to 7.7 million tons in 19b0-()l as against 
a.f) million tons proclucc'd in Ib.al-af), <»f crystal sugar to 2.2 million tons in 19b()-(il from 1 .(> million tons 
ptoclucc’d in 19:) I-.):) and ol oilscM'cls to 7.0 million tons in 19t)0-()l Irom 5.9 million tc)ns pr-odnc'ed in 
1954-55. It is also proposed to incrc'ase the production of fruits and vegetable's, spicc's, cashewamt and 
othc'r crops substantially. I he overall ohjeelive is to step up the index number ol agricultural production 
to 1 ;15 in I9t)().(>l from 114 in 1954-55. 

Large-scale schcnies are also [)roposed to be lamuhed for increasing substantially the prodnetion of 
protec'tive foods like milk, fish, meat, eggs, etc. Much greater importance is being paid under the Second 
1'ive Near Plan to schc'inc's <4 animal husl.)andry, dairv'ing, fortvslrv, soil c'onsc'rvatii)?!, fisheries, cooperation, 
etc;., c'oinpared to what was done under the First Five Year Plan. 

I hc’ prograinnic' ol agricultural dc'velopnient nndc*r the* Sec'ond five* W'ar Plan tlius aims at a 
diversified agricultural economy which will not only increase the income and standard of living of the 
agriculturists but also sustain the tempo of development in other sectors of the economy. Agricultural 



(U’vclopincnl will Ik* iluis a iircrssary supplenirrit to the dcwelojinieiit of die iiuliistria) seeior. 'Hiereliy not 
only will tlu* luldiUoiuil deinaud tor ay;rie\dt\iral e<miii\<Hliiies treuevated by indosVvial development be met 
by an increased produc’tion of iIk’sc* rominoditi«‘s but also sunieieni pnrcliasin^’ jjowt'r would Ix' tj^enc'rati'd 
in the ai^oieiiUura) seetor to absorl) t)i(‘ additional output of maind'actured iroods. 

A period ol eii^lit years is not a lotiLi^ lime in tiu' liistorv ol a nation. But duiiia; tiu'se eii'lit sliort 
yi'ats India lias inach' a profjrress wliicli lar surpasses whatt'\’er advanc e she made dm inu^ tin* last aO years. 
The present i;*eneralion of Indians may be rii^htly proud that through their blood, sweat and tears tlie\ are 
layine the foundation for a fiiture India a sound foundatiorj for whieh ilu* iijture !j[<‘neralions will be 
thankful and on whieh tliey should lie able to build a noble edifice' worth\ of their Lrreat heiitaeav 
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PLANNING AND THE REORGANISATION OF THE 
INDIAN ECONOMY 


W HY (In (ouiHrles ])lan Flif* fjucstion is worth askiiit^. 11 \\(' 
survey ttu‘ uses tr) which ihc cxj)rcssioii has hern pill since th(.‘ 
thirties all ovci' the world we would observe a v\h(»l(‘ raiiL^e of uiod- 
\ atiotisand a i^reat vari<‘ty or})lans. Within the same country at din'erent 
statres the e\[)ression tak(‘s on new meanings, purposes chaUL'i', new insli n- 
luents are hn\\\d. l^evlia^^s Vadiind ah ]ilanninL» there is a common realisation 
that tile jday of individual interest, th(' sixin h for profit and the working; of 
market lorccs ('reat(‘ s(‘rions W(‘akn(‘sses in a national ei'onomy. Waaikness 
ma\- Tk' in the small amount oi w(‘alth that is laised or in its distribution 
or in meeting, new pr()blems which arise from time to lime. The Stale 
is nnih'r constant compulsion to inter\(*n(‘, to take hold of the economy, as 
it Were, and diiect its resources to i;i\'en etuis. 

The obj(‘cts in \iew rna\’ be short-term, as in rehabilitation and 
reconstruction plannintt; which many counirit's adopted to ie[>air the 
damai;(* done by the war. They may lx* of an enu‘rit;(‘ncy character, as in 
preparinu^ for a war or fitijhtintj^ it through ; fh.'rmanv’s four-year jjlan conu's 
to mind by way of example. Soint* elements of planning etiKM into an\’ 
a( lion taken to cope with an einerg(Mic\ ; witmsss in the Ihiiled States 
the exlr.iordinar\ scope of measures which together added u[) to 
the \ew Deal, h’or the greater j)art, however, j^lanning is roncei\(*d 
of' as a \\.i\ of fighting ]X)\erty, of devehtping natural, material and 
huiuvin res<»urces and of ensuring a fair distribution of production 
within sotietv. 

1 lu’ pattern of production and tin' maniUM’ in which its instru¬ 
ments are owned and opiuated in a ('ommunitN also pro\’ide mucli 
of ih(’ explanation for its scheme of distributlmi. Alrstracticjns such as 
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' State ' have been to a larj 2 ^e extent a reflertion in terms of power and authority of the (hstri))niion (^f ilie 
main inslrunieiits of produrtioiv - land, mines and indnsirial plants and of the finaiu'ial institiilicins dial 
enal)le these instrnments to work. 'The introdnelion of democracy and the universal xole makes the ha\(’- 
nots aka a paruwr, aV ax\\ raw, a pcAcva’ud paruwr \u vUe aatluwUy al dw SvaW. Whew ea\\\p;u'lsa\\s 
are rnatle i^etween the greater ability of some <omitries than of others to plan, the yjn'ssures whic h chanocraev 
exerts on the* mc'ihods and motives of economic planning are somelimes overlooked. The measure in whic h 
the people are aide to express themselves determines very largely how far [)laiining will be a means for 
fulfilling the total pttblie interest. Public policy has to take account of existing fai ts, the ( unaml a])]xiratns 
of production and cuher factors, but it must ever lo(\k beyond the limitiug circumstauc es of the moment 
to the scluane of institutions and human relationships wliicli sets the goal. 

A comparative study ol the factors which d<‘tenmuc the main ccmlours of puhhc policy in diilevent 
countries otcr the gri!at(*r part ol’Asia shows how fortunate India has been in Ikm- pn^paralion lor jilanning. 
For more than If) years before' the* war the welfare of the peasant and the woikcu* and the need to liniii 
the* power of prlxate* iiile'K'sts had bce'U the theme ol nnmc'rous lesolutions in tlu* Indian National 
(longress. Tlu* National Planning Cloinmittee before the war undertook valnalde sUidic's and, .ilihougli 
its w'ork was unfinished, it left a stamp on public thinking. I’hc method of planning was wid(*l\ aeaejned 
hut its content was uncertain. 'I’hc Bombay Plan was a bold piece of work in many ways but, Ix'caiisc it 
w'as some'W’hat lacking in social vision and saw the proiilcm of planning as bc'ing mainly one of sj)cnding on 
dcv(‘lopm(!nt, its inniicnce on jniblic' opinion w'as not very lasting. 'Fherc were de'cpc’r urges in national 
development which this plan left unsatisfied. 

'Ihe filling in of social and economic policy w’as to be nndi'i taken as soon as freedom cane.*, 
Uncxpe'ctcd cv'cnts, how'cvcr, put off matters until early Idf)!), w'Ikui the new (lonstitulion came into force* 
and India became a Republic'. 'Ihis had been preceded by more than tw^o yeais of e('C)nomic fi'rmc'iit 
which included refugee movements, rehabilitation programmes, dc*c'ontrol and r(*-imposirion of' controN, 
nnc’ertaintic'S in import policy, devaluation of llic rupee, f)crsislciit shortage* e)f food and raw materials and 
a considcral)l<‘ ame)uni e)f' inllalie)ii. During this period she)rt-term pre>l)le*ms e ejutinuallv picsscd upon 
public attention and pie)blems of national ]danning wTie fc)r a while* jiushed iiUe) die* bae kgi e)und. 

II 

It was ill this situation that the Planning Cleimmissie)!! w'as set the task e)r pi’rparing the first natie)nal 
])kin of social and econe)mic' development. ’Fhc intcgralie>n of princely tcrriteirics with die rest e>f die* 
country had made the task peilitically feasible. 'Ihis great gain w'as, he)W'(*v{‘r, coimlcrbalanccx) liy da.* 
fac t that the first plan had certain urgent and critical preiblems tei wrc'stle with, ne)lably, inflationary pre'ssuics, 
she>rtagc of lexnl and raw mat(*rials and the rehabilitation of rail transport, 'i’lie'sc pn)bl(*ms might c*asll\ 
have come* in the* way of feirmulation of’ me>re fundaincntal views abe»ul the ('ceineimic stnie iurr whieh was 
te) be built up and the speed with wliich this was to be brought into existemc. 

'Ihere is no inherent conflict betw-eeii immediate ec'onomic: tasks and basir. social police, so long 
as both arc seen as part of tlie .same perspective. 'Ihis w'as the approach in the First Fi\cAVai filan. While 
concentrating resources on incieasiiig agric ultural production and insisting that tiic existing mac hiiierv of 
industrial production (most of it in tlie private sector) should be fully utilised, it proshied allcast the first 
framewTirk of a social and economic poliev which had in it all the elements of what has sinc e been dc^sc ribed 
as “ the socialistic pattern of society ”. It was expected that the first steps which the Plan re commended 
would steadily lead, in the words of the Clonslitiition, to “ a social order in which justi( e, scx ial, (‘(onomic* 
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and p«)liil(al, shall inform all the insiilntions ofthr national life " in which, annul,ij; other things, the opc'ratioM 
ol' tin* economic s\'s((‘m does not result in die t oncenlralion of vvtMllh. 

Jhe siK ( ess (da social policy Midi as this is greatly aided 1)\ improy eiiKMii in economic (onditions. 

I he (‘jiijihasis of iniMU'diale economic ohjectiy'es was llitMeloif* hilly justified and tlic' results ychich v\('ie 

,nhie\(‘d could yvell hayi* suf)j)orted and in turn i;ain(al additional yaliu* liom a holder social policy than 
was in ia( t implem('nt('d dniini^- and On a broader y'i(‘y\, th(‘ (‘('onomic ypiins ol the Idrsl Five- 

^‘(‘al I’l.in hav(‘ been (ousiderable aud nva\ be br\eU\ stated. Vbi* ('conomy, yyhhh yvas in a slate ol 
imbalance in l‘>al and (he ^reatei part of Mh‘)2, has lu'en stabilised. With inerc'asc'd jiiodnction inflationary 
pussines wane aVisorijed and disparbies in the ndative pr‘ua-s ol ai^ricnUvnal and indnstvial eommodities 
yyere (ori'ected. W'ilhont ilu' lesioration of normal economic conditions trains in didcnenl sectors yvoidd 
h.ivc' Ixuui ihiisoiy. 

()yc‘r th(‘ period of the first i'iyc-\’(Mr Flan it is reekonc'd that national income* will increase b\ abont 

II pcMccml. 'Flic* mcatei part ol this inc re ase* has come freun a,L’ricadinre. Fhe ]nochi( tion o( cereals h.is 
inc reased hy 1 I million tons or ahoni 20 peiecmt, of cotton hy 1 million h.dc's or la pc^rcc'iit, C)l Jnte hy 21 
jxTcenI and oilseeds liy H percent, M<iny factors ha\e eonli ihnlcxl to (his increase in produelicui layourahlc* 
seasons, iiurcs'ised use of h*nilisers, adoption ol iniprovc*d a<j;nc’ultiu\d jirac tic es in national extension and 
(ommimily jirojeet art‘.is as yyc'll as els(‘yvhere, and extc'iision of irrigation. Durini; the* pcTiod of (he Idan 
the area imdc'i in iipition from majoi yyorks inc reasc'cl hy 7 million ac re's. Iiiclnsirial prcxhic tioii also inereasc’cl 
in seyc'ial fields, both fi'om nc'W jilants and from fiilU'r milisaticui of (‘xistini; eajiaeiiy, the index ol industrial 
prodiielioii risinti; liom 117 in lOal to 1()7 in Sc-ptemhei lOaf). In transport and eomrnimieations also 
proiirc'ss has hc'C'ii saiislactory and in the' various branchc's ol soc'ial serxices considerable' advanee has been 
ic'Ccuclc'cl. 

f’aonomie development is ii loin; and eircaiilous road which knows no ic'stiin; [.'laec'. Such is the 
charac te r ol India's poyc'iiy (hat (he i;'ains so l<ir aehievecl can lx* taken to mark only the* hrst sic'ps. Lar^e 
iiimihers of [X'lsons ha\e yet no moic' than the' ,i;Ihnpsc' ol a hri^hlc i' Indue'. Si,e,nihe,int as iiripiovc'iiienls 
in (he (‘conomie condition cd (he country as a whole' arc. chanL;c‘s in the pidtcrn ol' social and ec'onornic 
iclaiionshi|is and the manner in yvhieh the economic' systc'in enahlc's the hulk of the,' pc'ople tcv weak atul 
exprc'ss themseUc's are a fai more potc'iil inec'iitive than jirospects of increase' in the* national inc cime or the 
total yvealth of (he ecuintry. ddiis eonchision has Ix'en reinforcc'd hy (he* ('xperienee of the* First ]''iyx‘-Vear 
Flan. 


Five years arc* pc-rhaps a short pericxl in yvhicU tc» brittle abcavt a substantial chan,L;e in tlic' total volume 
ol employ nicuil the economy prctvidc's or to be al)le to ic'duee du' tolal atuoucd of labcvav sy.vplws Vv\uv\'i exists 
yvithin tlic' ai(ricaildiral economy. In point of fact, despite* the' amount of devc'lopmeni whic h has lakc'ii 
|.)lac c*, the' L;royvth in c iiiftloy mc'iit opp<»r(imilies has not been eommc'nsuratc* yvilh the annual increase' 
in yyorkini; population. i’he total unc'inployment in iirhan aieas is at |)r('sent c'siimaleci to hc' about 2. .h 
million, in rnr.d <irc*as rd>oul I million, f’irm c'siirnaK's ol' du* labour surplus as a rneasinv of undc'r- 
employrneiit in rural areas do not c'xisl, hut it is commonly re» koned that from a third to oiie-lourth 
c(t the lalxnir lorce c'iu;aL>ed in amicultural operations could he yvithdrayvn yvilhoiH Ctiusiii^ Ic)ss of 
produc tion. The' L;roy\ th of c'mplovmc'iu opjxu limiiies in an imdc*r-devf'Iop(*d ('C'C)nomv being c)f nc'cessily a 
process sloyver than one* yvould yvish, f,ir greater urgency attac hes to mc'asiires to recu'ganise die struetuve 
of the eccuwuuy and to alter the* schc'me of human rc'lations and incentives on which it is founded. 
Iloyv lar have yve proceedcxl in thc'se directions and yvhai is the nature cjf the tasks that lie's ahead 
ol' us 



III 

'VVu* .'inswrr to this question may ))f‘ easirr to irarne ii' soiitr r)!' tin* st^atc•^'K' diirc tions in whirh 
India's (*conomy lias to hr rcorL^anisrd arr sy)rrifi(‘{l. 'I'lirsr rrlatr, lor instance*, to : 

(1) tin* rate of cayiital I'ormation in the rceitiomy ; 

( 2j the proportion of industry, minima and transport ojierated in the ptd:)lic sector ; 

(3) tlu* proportion of the economy operat(‘d in the coop(*rati\'e sector ; 

(4) the extent to vvhicli tlu* principal financial institutions and (*s|.)ecially fianks and insurance 
are operated for private prf)ht ; 

(hj tlie extent to wliich the orc^anised private sector is ort>anically linked with national planning ; 

(h) the extent to width lahoeir-management rt'lations are placed oti a footing of jiarfnership and 

equality ; 

(7) redistribution of land; 

(d) rt'duction in dispariti(‘s in inctime and wealth ; 

(4} eidargeni(*nt of the unit of'management in agriculture ; and 

(ID) the extent to which industry is decentralised ami disyiersed. 

On each of these issues tin* list is by no means exhanstixa*-- l)oth in its success and in its failure, experience 
since independence has lessons for the coming years. For nations, as for indix iduals, moments f)f opportunity 
pass (juickly, sometimes without full understanding of the event. 'I’lie time for \V(‘ll-conceived and measured 
change is usually brief and probl(‘ms and situations soon assume n(‘W forms. The position reached in 
r(*specl of each of these tasks of renrganisalion may be briefly rev iewed. 

India's rate of cajjital formation is among the lowest in tiie world. As a percentage oi nalional 
income net domestic capital formation has been estimated at 5,2 in 1948-4fl, 5.8 in 194(1-50, (>.2 in l95()-.^il, 
().7 in 1951-52 and 1952-55 and b.8 in 195!l-54. Then* ha\'e been indications during the past lhn*(* or 
four yc’ars of the ('ccniomic' stagnation, whic h w^as long the keynote of the Indian economy, giving way to a 
degree of expansion. But progress is yet slow, national income in 1955-54 being Rs. 9950 crores cmnpared 
to Rs. 8850 crores in 1950-51 and per capita income Rs. 207 compared to Rs. 2'1b. It is g(*nerally agired 

that the* situation whic h such low latc-s of capital formation and per capita income represent cannot be met 

excc‘pt through large institutional change's. 'There are several aims to \)e kept in view in making such 
changc*s, but one of the most important is to inen-ase the size and proportion of collec tive saving, that is, 
savings by government, semi-public authorities, corporate bodies and cooyteradve organisations. During 
the First Five-5'ear Plan, the level of public expenditure on dc'veloprnent, taking the Centre and State's, 
has been doubled, but there has riot been enough emphasis on the growth of collc'Ctive .savings. 

The proportion of economic activity, espc^cially in industry, mining and tran.sport, which is operated 
w ithin the public sc*ctor, becomc*s, thus, an important test of economic advance. Here, thirc* main limiting 
fac'tors have to be considered. I'lie claims on the available* financial resources in an undc*r-dc*vc*loped 
eccaiomy are so many and so pre.ssing that the expansion of the public sector through new' invc'stment by the 
government can be achieved only slowly. 'The second factor is that without such expansion goveniin{*nts 
cannot obtain the experience and the trained personnel for managing public' undertakings on any scale. 
Tacking investilde rc'sources and lrain(*d manpower, the tempnatiem is to leave existing ittdustry alone and 
rely on the private sector, not only to maintain pnxluction but, inevitably also, to expand production. 'The 
proce.ss continues from one planning period to the nc’Xt. Yet, )>oth resourcc-s and jiersonnel are to be 
found within (‘xisting industry and trade, The profil.s of industry are the major source of capital for new 
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I'Ur in^id' thal jjovrrnrneiu should take up mainly basic’ industries has its own logic', but it is 
assfx iiiKMi ijiso with an cailier situadon w\\eu govrrnmerilN wc*re nnccTlain ol'their control over economic 
lile as a whole and ielt it irnp'orlaiil to occupy various key points. It might ilu-relbre bc' dinimlt to maintain 
(ill \('r\ long tlu' view that the iu.stitution of suitable iorms of public nianagcuneiit for private manageunent 
in ('xi.silng inclnsti’ic's and branc'lics oi'c'oininercial ac tivity has a low priority ior stepping up the rate of 
(‘(onoinic (l(’\clopment ; the opposite' is more likely to be true'. 

The sie;nihcarce of the ]>ubli( sec tor consists Ic'ss in the fact tliai it is a sector operated by or under 
the diic'c tioii of governnu nt, as in \\\e hu’t that it is worked in c'ommunity Intercast and its profits go to the' 
(ommunitN as a whole. I'lie same pur|)ose can he securc'd in several parts of (he economy through the 
('X])aijS.()it c^r ihc' c'oopc'ralive sc'ctoi. 'The eoopc'ialive prineif)le is essentially a way of reconciling social 
initnesl with the claims of incVniduals. It achicvc's community rnanagemc'iit without identifying it with 
State' managemc'iit ; to that c'xteiil it })ro(c'c(s the* fVec'dom of individuals and gr()ii])s against enc roachments 
both lioin ihc' antlioritv of ih.<' State at <.1 fvr,u\ the pmsuit oV narrow intetvst by individuals functioning 
dirc'cily or through various foims of c ompany organisation. (Cooperative forms of opc'iation. management 
and owiu'rship arc' <'S))C'cially suited to agric idturc', rural trade' and small industries and much construction 
work and suppK of c'onsiinu'r goods in urbau areas can also be tmdertaken through lln'in. riic'se fic'lds are 
ihc'K'lore inaikccl out c Ic'arlt erougii lia dc vc'lopmeiit through the cooj)c'rativ(' se c tor, 'fhc' scope* for this 
s(*ct(U’ was not eh finc'd snflicic rtly c lc'arly in the* First Fivc'-'S’ear Plan and the* steps taken c’an Ijc desc ribed 
bc'st as bc*irg of a [)jeparatory charac ter- survet of problems, esiablisliing certain leading institutions and 
training of c‘c»opercVti\e personm i. 'I'lie task of building uj) a large coofieralit'e sc'c tor on sound lines rc'inains 
ot'er for ihc' Second Fivc*-^^•ar IMan. 

The gr<iwih ol the cooperative' and public sectou will be greatly facililatc'd by die* cvstablislirnent of 
tin* Slate liank <\f India. 'l'l\is is one of tlu' outstanding dc'V’elopments of the first five-year jieriod, whieh 
indicated a degrc'e of prc'paiednc'ss to rc'c'onsidc'r (he rolc' of all financial institutions and their organisation 
in terms of tin* lU'eds of ec onomic' dc'velopmc'iit. 

Planning in India, as in olhc-r dt nioeratie eoinitries, assumes the c'xistc'tiee of a private* sector of 
a[jprec ial)lc' si/e. Thcie is no desire* to concenirate all aelivitic's in the public sc'Clor. There is indeed a 
body of'opinion in favour of firivaie initiative and ('iiterprise which would (‘liable* small men in partic ular 
to clev’C'lc^p new c'eonomie ac tivities and enlianre their contrihulioii to tlu* national output. The existence 
of sue h a Irc'c* sector in fields vvhi( h do not fall afipropriaiely into the jiublic sc'c tor or the c'ooperative sc'c tor 
is recognised as a valuable' featuie of Indian ])lanning. Institutions siieli as Stale Fitianee (Corporations, 
the Industrial Financ’e (Corporation and the Industrial Credit and Invc'strnent CCorporation of India have 
their raison i/\ i}r in tliis widely held v'ic*w. There is, however, one sec tion of the* private seeten* which, while it 
continues, lias c*ii()rm()ns importanc e for national ])laiming and for llie working of the eeonoinv as a whc)le, 
namely, organised Industry. ITu; Indxistries Development and Rc'gulalion Act of Ibal emhodic'd a certain 
view as to tlu* fuiu lioiiing of the organised private sector in relation to planning. The* plac’c which this 
sector comc's to occ’U])y in the future economic structure will dc'pcnd largt'ly ou the effect given to this legis¬ 
lation in Ic'tlc'i’ and in s[)iril. 

T’lic organised private sector is expected to fall w'ilhiii the framew’oik of national planning, for 
instanc e, for the* detc'rmii.ation of produc tion targets, location of enterprises, linking wherever necessary with 
particular soutces of supply hu' raw materials and, to the extent j)ossihle, assigning the manufacture of parts 
or accessories or of* stages in production to small-scale units. In tlie sc'cond place, while planning within 
the private sec lor cannot he as dc’tailed as in the puldic sector, tlie ageiic'y for such planning is conceived 
to ])e a development council in cacli industry or group of industries whiclt inejudes representatives of 



inaiianciiiciii, lahonr, trcliniciaiis and ('on.suiiirrs ai!(l assumes a dei^rt'e o( rrsp<a\sihilivy Idr dv<' oveva 1 
d(*\’el()j)m(‘iii of die industry. In the thit'd place, conflicts l)ct\\('(‘n lahonr and inanaj^enuait, which are so 
conspicuous a J'eatun* of the economic history ol'western couiilries, ha\e litd(‘ jdace in an under-d(‘veloped 
country seekinu, to establish a vvellare Slate by iiiobilisin^ all the axailable r(\sources, d’h(‘S(* \’arious ('on- 
sideralions foim part of the approach of the First Fiyi-Year Plan. 'I’o sonu* extent ihe\ have l>een 
imph'iiKMited, but .greater attention has to be niyim to them in the St'cond Fivi'AVar Plan. 

lo briiu» aliout an economic' framework in which tlu* public st‘Ctor, the coop('rati\'e sector, the 
or^^anisc'd private* sector atid tin* held ol indixidual enterprise* and initiative are* tnoxinuj towaiels a state of 
slabU* reiavive balance Isetween one anothe*r, the proble*m ol ine'ejualities in inee>me and wexilth calls for a 
fivsh approach. In undc*r-de'\e‘lo]ie_*d countric'S, if the distribution of wi*alth and iru onie is le ft to take* c are 
of'itsc'ir, incTeaseei de*\'e*lopment e*xpeneliture introduces t!;.reater db.UviUcvu and t\w balan.ved sWiuWne aivneel 
at cannot be* e*sta])hsh(‘d. Rc*duclion in disparitie*s in ineorrie* and \vc*allh is a conijilex pr«K'c*ss which rc*cpiirc*s, 
on the one* hand, a rapidly .t^rowini^ ecoiioms with increase in the solume ofemiiloyrnent and ste*ady expansion 
in social s(*r\ice*s and, on the* otliei', spe*cilic' measure's e>r redislrilmlioii. d’lu* latter (all bioadK into two 
groups, namely, those* rc'latinu; to land and those* which bc*ar on the* clis])osal of income* and wc*alih ,‘»c*ne*rallv. 
'Fhc' pro,i>ie‘ss of land refiirm during- the* first plan pc'iiod has preparc*d the* irround for the* inifiosition of 
ee'ilings on agric ultuial holdings. Conditions are now also ripe for de finite stcjis in re lation to the rc'distri- 
bution of income and wealth. 

Redistribution of latid will intc'iisify the basic pre>blem of‘agriculture* as an industry, namely, small 
and unecomimic a.i;ricuhural h(»idin.Lts. 'I'here is general rec’ognition that the unit of manageme'iit in 
agric'ulture has to lie enlarged if agricultural preiduction is to increase in adecjuate measure* and the full 
be'iicfits eif exter.sion ser\ ice‘s, of new’ le'chni(|ues and eif investment undertaken by the* gove*rnme*nt are* lo be 
realise'd. In priiie iple, it is agree*d tliat it is mainly ihroiigli eooperalive firming and the* sue-e e'ss eif co¬ 
operative X'illage maiiageme'iit that the unit of inanage*ment in agrie nlture can be* e*nlarge‘d and lanel re'source's 
hilly d(‘\e‘lope*d. Proposals made* on this subject iii the First Five*-\h*ar Plan were not ibllowe*el by prae iieal 
action tei any extent. Perhaps the increase in agricultural j)roduciiou achieved during the* last few years 
may have* e\’cii eoiitributcd to a temporary sliiftiug eif inte*re*st from the* fumlame'ntal prf)ble*ms of Indian 
agriciiUure. Yhe* reeirganisalie)!! of agrienlture as an industry, through e'ularge'ment eif the* unit of manage- 
ine'iit, is a far-rcachiiig obje('ti\e e)ii wliich it is imperative that substantial progress shoulel be maele during 
the see’oiid Plan. 

lu an c'conomy in winch then* is an eneirinenis amount eif uuder-rmpleiymeiit in rural areas, 
agriculture is small-scale and inte'iisive in e baracter and, instead e)f decrease in numbers de*pcnde*iit on land, 
it may take a lew^ ye-ars before the incre*ase in empletyrnent e)ppe)rtuniiie*s c‘e)m('s to be e*oinme"isurate* with 
the* growth in population, the pattern of ii.’ehistrialisation has necessarily to be dillerent from that evolve'd in 
the me)re advamrd countries. "Plus stdt^ecl has rece'Ully been eousideved by the \hllage ami Small-scale 
Industries (Sece>nd Five-Year Plan') Ce)mmitte*c* which., while* ceHifirmlng the approaeh adopicei in the First 
Five-Ye*ar Plan, has elaborate'd the idea of deecntralisatieHi in industry. Decentralisation is a tw'e)-fold 
pre)('e*ss, name ly, on the one hanel, securing produclieac to the maximum exte*nt througii small-se ale units and, 
e)n tlu* f)lher, dispe rsing industry le> small towais w’hieli arc linkexi as far as pe)ssible with the surrounding 
rural areas. Ne xt to the ivorganisaliem of agriculture, iiu luding agricultural marketing and processing and 
the emgauisatiem e)f rural trade em cexiperaiive lines, the development e)f village and small industries as an 
integral part of an expanding and techiie)le)gically progressive eee>ue)mie structure is the most vital task fe)r 
the next few y(*ars. Over the dc(.'ades, as industry and eomirierce have expaneleel, the industrial and rural 
ecoiuuriie's have iu some ways fallen apart. Planned cceuiomic develeipnu'iit has meaning in the measure 
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in wlijrli it arhi<*\(’s in U'j^r.Uioii l)(*twi*f‘n flit' iiuliistriii) arid die rural (nonornies, .o that tbrir parallel and 
inna-depnident L!;r(>\vth hriin^s t]\e rnaximnni hrnelii lo llie eeonomN as a whole and, more (*spe(‘ially, to 
those s(‘( lions of die rural population which are in a yiosition of disadvantage in terms of income, standard 
of liv intt, and (‘rnploviiK'nt op[)ortmiit\. 

None f)!' du* problems ol‘ reori>anisalion of the (‘conoinx which hax'e been briefly set out <d)ox’f‘ art- 
!i(‘W. 'ldi(W' [iav(‘ f’\ist(‘d nuK'li in their pu'stait form lor mor<' than hall a eeiitiirx and, more actually, 
(lurini; the [last 120 or aO xe.irs. Sometimes dn‘v haxc bent lak(‘n lor i^rantial. withouf sullirient iii'ac lical 
altiuiiion beim;‘ <>i\'en to them. Darini^ tlu' past (hi;ht yairs e;r(‘atci proipess had l)e(*n hoj^eil loi. I’he 
success ol the hirst l’ive■•^ (‘ai IMan and the achi<‘xann('ni oh many ol its m.ii(M’ial taroet . has (nnpihasised tin' 
tu‘ed lo plac(’ lhi*se jiroblems in llu* loK'lront ol ]>ro<j;ramines lor tin* ik*'-! jjlarmin‘4 period. Suciivss in tin* 
Second Kivi'-'S'ear Plan will be judged, less bv the tests which wer(' so far ac(e].)labh . as b\ the measure in 
whi('h tin* basi(' (■)robl<nns outlined aboxe are revoked and tin' socialistii pattern ofsocietx btoin;hl nearer. 




SKri U, N* Dhebar 
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Fuv tonus nt Clovttniiucnu l("t fnol.s tonicst. 

'rhat vvliich is ht-si adiniiuslcrfd is best 

W K have left behind th(* a^e of Ijenexolent despots iti whose fas’oiir 
Sir Alexander Pope defended any system of ^overnin<*iit whirh 
ha[)pen(‘d to perforin its functions elhcienlly. d'he dic tum has no 
relevancy in a tlemocratic society wlnuc emphasis is on si‘ll-L;fjveriiment by 
the peoph*. 'The Clonstitution of India is a happy bkaidiu^ of two diver/^iMit 
thouLthts. one purely idealistic and the other severely practical. While the 
(lonslitution invi'sts llie units or th(* slates with internal si*ll-go\'crnmeut, 
there is pnwision for lakiue; all iheir powers in times of (unei^^ency tu‘ 
fl('adlo('k l)y tin* President. Again the local governments within a Stale 
like Pamhavats, district boards, or municifiabties may bt* suj)ersed('d liy 
the State* (iovernments which exercise luh rontrol over tlu*s(‘ institutions. 
Wliile our Clonstitution has kept in view the juactiral aspeu ts of a sound 
administration, it has also scrupulously presc'rved the principle of tin* 
sovereignty of tin* people. 

It would b(‘ beyond the scope* of this (ha]:>ter to he anything nion* 
than the barest outline of the historic background of onr Clonstitution. 
After the second world war, the shape of political destiny of India liad 
assumed a clearer p(*rspective and the British Cloverumeut made sincere 
efforts for the transference of power. I’he failure of the Clripps Mission 
was something of a set-back but the (labiiiet delegation which was 
thereafter s(*ul to India was instrneted to arrive at some* agreed .s(‘ttl(rmenl. 
riie All India Clonstitnent Assembly came into being on Pth December, 
lb4b, but unfortunately it could not achieve very much owing to tlie 
intransigc'nce of the reprcsentativ<*s of tin* Muslim laagne Pariv, who 
k(“pt on demanding a separate Clonstitnent Assemblv for tin* Muslim 
})ortion of British India. 

'I’he outstanding achievement of the Clonstitn(*nl Assembly before the* 
passing of the India Independence Act was die historic obj(*ctiv(*s 
resolution of 2‘^nd January, 1947. 


The India lnd(*pendrn('e Art passed by the Britisli I’arliamcnt 
set up, wuth elh‘c:t from ITith August, 19-17, two new dominions of 
India and Pakistan. The Act did not prov ch* any constitutional 
structure Ibr these tw'o dominions which w^ere, however, empowered 
to lay down their own forms of Oovernmeni without any further 
legislation on the part of the Brili.sli Parliament. 'Phe Clonsiitueni 










Assrinbly wl \!u* Imliaii Doniini»)U, sl;irlrci its work. 'Tht* C.onsiitucnt AsscMiihly s(‘t ]K*ioir itself ihc task 
of a ( ^)iist ilutiou In India and for this pv\r\>ose vavu>\is snl^-c.oiniuiUees were ayjpoivUed iuc.Uuiinfj; dve 

Draliifiy (!oinniitti‘(% wliieh presented a draft ronslitulion in February, 1^48. I'he draft was eonsidered by 
tbr ( 'nnslituent Assembly elause l.)y elaiise in its siltiiijL^s wliich eoniineuced on November 15, 1818, and set 
u]) a re( ()rd of aebi(*\ement by eoneludiiny its proceedings on 2blh Novemf)er, 1818, on whic h date tlie 
(Innstitutinu received the si^'nature ni tiie President of the Assembly, d’lie (ionstitiition came into force 
on 2t>th January, 1850, wliic h is c<4ebrat(*d as a national event ihrouirhont the territory of India. 

"Fhon^h a part of tin; administrative framework of <uir (lonstitution is lari^cdv borrowed from the 
l.biited Stales of America, (Canada and Australia, the pattern of ernmenl follows closcdy the British 
])arliamentary system. 'The Draftini;' C.ommittee adapit'd f(‘atur(‘s of otlier u^ovc'rnments to the peculiar 
conditions nf India and it is a tribtite to their wisdom as also to th(‘ f^cmius of the Indian jK-ople that the 
(lonstitution has so far work(*d well. I’lie ( haf)ters on fundanamtal ri,L,dits and dirc'ctive pritua’ples of }')()licy 
have a special sis^nificance for the |K*oph' oi’ India, thoni^h th(‘ coiieej)! of layins^ down such f)iinciples in this 
form is not new. 


II 

riiouL^h th(‘ (lonstitution of India like* that of tlu‘ L.'nited States of America is ‘‘ writtc’n " it has the 
mc'rit of redatite flexibility as opposed to the rit^idity of tlie Amca'ican (lonstitution. A rij>id constitution 
is one which bnuidly speakiiuj; cannot be 'an\euded except by a special process and has an authority superior 
to that of tlu' other laws of the StaUx The flexible constitution on the oth(‘r hand ])ermils all laws to be 
p«issed in the same manner. fhe b(*st illustration of a flexil)le constitution is that of the Ijnited Kingdom. 
A bill I'or ( han<yiin;‘ the (onstitulioii of the House of (lommoiis cau be eiia('t(*d with the same facility as the 
investment ol' fresh powers to a local authority. A bare parliamentary majority is all that is required to 
briiitr about (he most revolutionary Icifislation in (Ireal Britain. In the United Stales of America on the 
other hand an amcMidmenl of the (lonstitution can be initiated at the instance' of two-thirds of both Houses 
ol (loniyiess or by a ('onvention called by the (lonti^ress at tlie r(H|uest of the lc',L(islatnrcs of two-thirds of the 
Slates, Amendments iniii.iied by (loii^ress or by eonvc'iition may b(‘ ratified either bv the les^iskuiu’es of 
three-f<)nrths of the Slates (which are 48 in nnniber) or b\ a comciuion of three-l'onrlhs of the States, as the 
one or the other mode of'ratification nuiN' be proposed b)’ tlie (longress. In practice* it means that 15 Slates 
witli a e-omhiiied pe)pnla(if)ii of h'ss than that of the sini^le State of the* .\ew \’e)rk can pre‘vt‘nt (he remaining 
55 Stale-s fre)m realising the-ir will ; in other worels one-tenth of the popnlation can obslrne t the w'ill e)f the* 
nine-tenths. No wonele-r there have* be*en e>nly 21 amendments of the* (lonslitutie>n in (he Unile'el Stale's 
of America since its inception in 1788. 

Soiiu* parts of our (lonstitution may I)C ameneled by a simple majority in be)ih House's of Parliament. 
Under Artie le 4, for instance, new Slates may be* e r<*alt*d anel tlie boundaries of existing States re‘-arrange*el 
by a \'()le e)f a bare* majority e)f the two House's of ParliameiU. Again, Parlianu'ut, according to Article 11, 
may make any j)rovision with re'speel to the “ accpiisitieui anel leniiiiialion ” e)f edtizenship anel matters 
ancillary thereto by a bare niajoriiy. .\ greater part of die (.lonstitution, howH*ver, eeudd lie* ameudeel bv 
a majority e)f the total meinberrshi}) of not lerss than two-thirds eif those present in eacli House of Parliament. 
In (he words of Panelit Jawahar Lai Nehru, “While w'e \vanl this (lonstitutie)ii to be as seiliel and permanent 
as we can make it, there is no permant*nee in constitutions, d’he're shonlel be a certain flexibility. If you 
make anything rigid and perniaiH'iit, \'on slop (he naiion's growth, the growth of a living, vital organic 
j)eo])le... In any event, we could not make this (.lonslitulion so rigid tliat it cannot be adapted to ehanging 
conditiojis. When (he world is in iiirinoil and we are passing through a very swhfl period of transition, 
what we may do today may not be wholly applicable tomorrow* 
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'Flic anuMidnuMits which have* bf*f*u made to our Cloiisiiiuliou since 19^0 slunv lhal its (Vatuers 
inl(*ndcd it to reflect the voice of the prevailiiii^ opinion and sentiments. 

'Fhe Cionstitution has provided for a distri))ntion of j^cnvcrs hcMween tin* (iovcnuneiil of the ( auiire 
and the (jovernments of tlie different units called States coinposino- tlie L'nion of India, d’liesc units at the 
inomenl are classihed into part A, })art U, and part (‘ States, hut as a lesalt ol' iIjc rcH funmeudalions of the* 
States Reori^anisation (Commission, it is expec ted that all States would assume the satue status cxccjjt for a 
few areas which would he centrally administcTcxl. 1’he powers hcuwcx-ii tin* Union and t!ir State (ioc can- 
ments are elassihe.d nnder lists 1,2 and ?) respecaively callcxl tin* laiioii, the-State- and tin* UoiKnurc-nt Lists. 
The unspecified or the residuary powers are to he (-xtucised hy the Union.* 'This is in sharp c-ontrast to the* 
American Uonstitutiem where the Federal Ciovernntcut can exercise- onl-y \*n nnevated powers wiiilt' tlie 
iTsiduar)' powers vest in the Statc-s. Ai cordin.t;- to some authoritlc-s the* true- t(-st of a f'l-dc-ral (hnern- 
rnent is that powers of the Uentral (iovernment should he ennmeratc-d and the residue left to tin-State* 
(jovernments. Lord Haldane went so far as to say in the c ase of Allonirv (^rnctnl fui the (i'mimotiweullh 
nf Australia vs. Colonial Suoar Rijininii (h). Ltd. tliat the* (Canadian (Constitution which hy \ irtne- of tin- British 
I^orth AmcTica Ac't, IBh?, vc'sted the residuary powers in the- centre could not lx- ic-Lianh^d as f-dc-ral. This 
doc*s not appear to he the correct \’ic‘w and the (Constitution of India althoih;h it vests the* n-siduar\ 
powers in the Cc‘ntral Cxovernment is federal in the sense that |)owc‘rs are divided hc-twe-en the (Cc-ntre- and 
rc’^ional governments within coordinalcxl and independent spheres. 

Like many written constitutions, the c-onstitution of' India lays great (‘jti]>hasis on the- c-njoyuient 
hy its c-iti/ems and rc'sidents of certain fundamental rights. Broadly spe-aking there is to he- (‘cpialits hefuc- 
law for all perscins residing in India and this j)rivilc*ge is not confined to the citizens of'India. As f'or its 
own citizens no person is to he denied his right cn* o]>porlnnity on grounds of rc-ligion, rac e-, caste, sex, 
place of hirth, residence or any one of them. 'Lhere are to he no privileged c-iassc-s and untcnichahilitv 
which used to be the hanc! of the- c-ountry has been abolished. I'he citizens (*f India are to enjoy the- sc'veii 
fr(!c*doms of speech, of assembly, of association, cT movement, of residence, of dealing with j)ropt‘rty and of 
following an avoc-aticjii. These are to he curtailed only in the interests of gem-ral, social and [)uhlic order. 
In a land of many religions and languages, it is truly remarkable* tliat no predominance* or sup(*riority is 
given to the tenets or doctrines of any faith. Tlnrrc* is no “ established (Church " in India and 
Article 25 guarantees freedom of'conscience and the right freely to profess, j)ractis(* and pi'opagate religion. 
'This provision in the Constitution is an impressive proof of the Indian instinct of tolerance*. It is 
a matter for pride that toleration and secularism should have been achieved in our c-ountry without any 
strife or coutrovc’.rsy when in other ccutntvies wars have been waged for eentvwies for even a partial attain¬ 
ment of this objective. 

'Lhc* right to hold properts' has been sul)jc*ctc*d to some kind of'compromise and it cannot he said 
that c.‘ven now a stage of finality has been reached. On the one hand Article 51 dec larers that “ no pc*rson 
shall he deprived of his property save hy antliority of law the right ofeminent domain which is a true 
attribute of sovereignty has, on the other hand^ been recognized in the succeeding paragray)h ofthis Article. 
“Eminent domain” is the right of a sovereign to aer|uirc private property to be used upon making just rompc*ii- 
sation. Our Constitution while recognising the exislenee of this right has thought it fit to surround it with 
appropriate limitations. Properly could be accpiired for a public- yiurpose on payment of compensation [)ut 
it is to be observed that according to the latest amendment the basis of compensation provided by law is not a 
justiciable issue. In other words the courts are not competent to go into the question whether a certain 
law provides for adequate compensation or not. During rccrent years it has been found necessary to provide 
for exigcnei(‘s when acquisition of property is to be made without payment of compensation. It is ilu 3 


* Artic le 248. 
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<>( (Mir CiovrrniMCMl {Wm tl\r ohjrctiv^ \<> he achieved is ii MH’iallsl patleni of soeaely and il 
would he iiiif)ossihlc to attain tliis end if compensation is to he paid for a('quisition oi' zfJfuinfiaris and 

otlier undtutakini's Tor a public purpose. 'The (lonstitution has, therefore, niad(‘ a provision for ac(}uisition 
<yf eslivtes iu tlie public iutcresl or even the extiuu;uishmeut or UKvelifieatiou of rii^lus in public utility uudeV' 
lakinL;s without payment of any compcaisation. Such laws, Iiow'i'ver, must rec(*ive the assent of tlie President. 

The enforc'einent of fundaiuental rights, (»r their al)ridi(emenl or curtailment are justiciable 
issues Ixdbre the hi)L];hest courts through the reiiK'dy (jf Writs of Mandmnus l.iy taking out appropriate prohition 
and iicrliuKii and Habeas (lorpus. In addition to the fundainental rights which can be enforced through 
judicial process, certain directive principles have been laid down for the guidanie of the Ciovernments 
concerned, d'lie foremost of these relate to the. provision of adecpiatc economic and political safeguards 
for the attainment of the ideal (.)l social justice. "PVie village VancViayais, the low(‘st democratic units, have 
to be encouraged and organised. There must be guaranttual right to work, to education, and to pii])li(: 
assistance in certain cases, 'fhest' must lx* j)rov'i(Ied a living wage for the work(*rs and there should be 
provision for free and compulsory education for all the children. The interests oi‘the weaker and backward 
sf'ctions of the c(unniunity should be promoted to prevent any social injustice and exploitation. riiere 
must lx‘ an all-round effort to bring about an improvement in the standard of living and health. Phere 
must be a separation of the judiciary from the (‘X(‘eutlve and lastly promotion c>f international p(‘ac(‘ and 
s(*eurity is etijoined. 

Ill 

Tlie PresidcMit, wiio is elected through an electoral eolh^ge by thf.‘ indirect mctliod of election, is the 
head ol’the Indian Republic. The Electoral (lollege consists of ih(“ clcctcrd members oi‘both Houses of 
Parliament and the elected members oi' ilic Legislativ'c Assemblies ol' the States. The election is based on 
the principle of projiortioiial representation and it is inleiuhal that the w'eight of a State in tlu' (‘lection of 
the President shall lie roughly profiortiorial to its p()pulation. 'The President holds his ollice f{)r a term of 
five years and his pow(‘rs are v(-‘ry miK'h like (hose of the British so\a‘reign. Pb'rein lies the essential (lin'('n‘n('(' 
between the Presidential (government of the American palt(‘rn and the Parliamentary system as it prevails 
in England. 'Tlx' Indian President is in reality the mouth-piece of tlu* (iovernment in pciwer iinliki' tin* 
American President w^ho choosers his owai (‘X('(’ntive irrespective of the party position in the Clongress. 'The 
Pn'sident in India chooses the Prime Minister who, in turn, selects his colleague's of Clonncil of Ministers. 
All executive orders are issiu'il in tlu' name of the Pn'sident and cannot be c|ucstioned if they an! duly 
authenticated. All the Ministers in theory hold ollice at the pleasure of the President. 

'The President also enjoys legislative powers inasmuch as lu* issues Ordinances when the fx'gis- 
lature is not in session but the power so exercisec* is in reality tlu* powx*r of the (ioverninenl. I’lie President 
is to act iu aecordance with the provisions of the Oonstitiition and he can be impeached for its violation on 
a ( harge iieiiig preferred by (uther Home of l^irliainent, on the initiation of at least one-fourth members 
of the House and tin* resolution lieing passed by two-thirds of tlu' total membership of the House. On a 
charge being so preferred by one H(.)usc, the investigation of the charge takes place by the other, and the 
President lias the riglit to appear and to be represent('d at such investigation. If two-thirds majority of the 
total meinbersliip of the House by w'hich the charge is investigated is of the opinion that it has been 
established, a resolution to this elfect shall result in the removal of the President from his ofTice. 

There is the Vice-President of the Union who acts for the President during his temporary aliscnce 
but in cas(! of a vacancy lu* does not take over as President for tlie remainder of the term as is the ease in 
America. In such a contingency a new President has to be elected. The Vice-President’s term of ollice 
is also five \ears. 

'I'hougli the President acts according to the advice of the Ciovcniment in power, he may exercise 
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some of his functions indcpcndt'ully of it. 'riu* President under Article hi has tlie ])()\ver to dissolve the 
House of the P(’ople. It is intend(*d that that power should he (‘xercised on the ad\’ice oi' the Pritue Mitiist(‘r 
[)Ut it is coiurivahle that he may exen ise this right independently of him. If ih(' majorit\ in favour of th(‘ 
(ioverument in power is nominal or the President has reason to ).)elie\'e tiial the opini<ni is i)verwhelminglv 
against the Prime Minister's Government, he may dissolve the ParliaiiKMit to oluain a ln‘sh volt' of the peoplt'. 
'This is a great reserve pt>wcr, hut such a })rerogativ(‘ is to ht' excrcist'd only in lh(‘ interests of the peof)le. 
Some of tiie critics have t)i:>servcd that tite power under Article H5 is capable of ht'ing abused h\ an auto¬ 
cratic President, wlio is so minded and is not favourably disposed towards iht* parl\ or tin* (h»\'t‘rnment 
in power. India has yet to develop her own comentions and the working t)f the G(»nstitu(ion so far 
augurs well for the future. T’he President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, is an emblem of correctness in this respect, 
;iud then* has been the closest harmony between him and tlie Prinu* Ministci* Pandit jawahat l,al Ni'liru. 
Hetwe(m lln'inselves they have tndy laid the foundations of a stable Parliamentary (h)\'(‘rnment which in 
the last analysis can work satisfactorily when there is a respc'ct for the law of the land both written 
and conventional, d’he edifice of a j)arliaincntary system cati be laid only on the l()undations of constitu¬ 
tional conventions. 

’flic other important pow(‘r which the Piesident can exercise in accoi'danct' with tin* Gonsiitution 
is his right to address and send messages to either House of Parlianu'ut. 'That such a pow(*r is intt’iuh'd to 
be (‘xercisecl independ(‘ntly is clear from the omission that s\ud\ a message slunvld be sent on die lulvice 
of lh(‘ (iovernuK'iit. riu're is a provision in the Irish Gonsiitution that a message of this character must 
receive the apy)roval of the Govc*rnmenl and if the framers of tin* Gonstilution had inlench'd the disi'retion 
of the President to be similarly restraiiu’d, it could have been so mc'utioned. rims it is possible that a hast\ 
decision of the House ina) be re\’iewed on the impartial and sagaiuous acK'ice of a iru(* l(‘adei who occupies 
the position (.)f President in tiini's of internal strife and controversy, d’lu're is, of course, the remote 
possilhlity of the misuse of such power and only time can show wh(‘lher it is desigiK’d to I'nsure harmonious 
working of the (Constitution. 

'The President also has a right to veto Bills otlier than money Bills. But this veto is n ally a 
request for recf)nsideralion because if the Bill is again sent U|) to him, Ik* is bound to give assent to it, 
'Phe JVesident has ik.) power to appoint public servants of his own ( hoice as in the c ase ol’ tin* AnK*ri( an 
President. 'Phe Gonsiitution of Americ a is really based on the Doctrine of Sc'paralion of Powers as ])i'o- 
j)oimded by Montesquieu whose treatise on Espirii de Lois had rrealc*d a profound impression in the* 
minds of the eighteenth century thinkers. 'Phe Founding Palhers who framed tlie Amc'rieaii G.onstitiilion 
had drunk deep of the philosof)hy ol’ Monlescpiieu who characterised the toncentralion of' ihc! exec utive*, 
legislative* and judicial powers in the same person or body of persojis as the very definition of t\ ranny. d’o 
cjiiote (he words of Phomas Jefferson, ‘‘ Phe concentrating of thc'se three* powers in the satiie liand is prec isely 
the* definition of despotic (iovcriiincnt. It will l>c no alleviation that these powers will be* c-xctc isc'd 
by a plurality of hands and not by a single one; 1 7.'3 dc'sptUs would snredy be as op|)rc*ssivc as one* Madisoji 
was e([ually c^rnphatical, '' The accumulation of all powers, legislative, (*xt*rn(ive, and judicial, in the same 
hands, self-appointed, or elective, may justly be pronounced the very definition of t\raimy \o concept 
of Government was so widely accepted by all the sfatesincn whose genius brought into being tlie AmcTican 
nation as was the doclritu! of separation of governmental powers. It is indeed interesting that MoiU(*sc|uieu 
propounded his theory on the impression which he derived from the working of tlur British (n)veriiinenl of 
those times. Now' it is clear beyond dispute that the British system of (iovcnain.ent is based on the- closest 
linking of the executive and the legislature inasmuch as ilie majority party in the Parliamc’nl forms the 
executive of the vState and it is surprising that Montesquieu should have arrived at an (Opposite eonelusion 
because the Cabinet Government had come to stay in England at the time wtien he wrote. 



Oiii systnn of Oovcrmiirnl as opposed lo that of the Utiiled Stairs of America is l)as(!d on llie British 
Parlianieiiiarv motlel. d’lie l*rime Minister, \vli(» fteeuyies Oae pv.s*\\\v»Vi wv vViv e\ei inivc, provides 

the (losest link l)(‘t\v(‘en tin' h'^islaliire and the exeentive (iovenunent id'the Union. He is tlie leader ol 
(he par(\ in power and is ehostm as snih by the PrcvsidiMit. He rellt‘cts the majority view o{ dve le^islatvne 
lo eiisme the r(’([uisite co-operation bc'lwcen the iwo arms of (he Slate, namely, the Ici^islalure and the 
ex< ( ntive. dh(' President in Amevic.v holds his ollice independcntlv oT th(‘ Uons^ress and as the American 
liistoiy siiows, \\u’rt‘ have been times when liis views on important n.uional polieit's wen' in direct conflict 
wid^ those v>V \\u' \e^i.s\aUire. 

.'Mthoin^h the (iomuil ol Minisiias ( liosiai l)v th(‘ Prime Minisli'r may be composed of members ol' 
])oth Houses, it is collectively responsible onh to the Uovvi'i House, namely, the Lok Sabha. Tfie 
Uomn il of Ministers is (ollectiv idv n'sponsible to the House and tin* distril)nlion oi dt‘partments arnoni*' 
the Ministers is a matter (or the Prime Ministi'T to determine. A Minister on appointment need not 
necessarily b(‘ a member of ParliaiiK iit nor need In* neei'ssarily resign on losing his seat. Put if Cor a pev\<\d 
of six (onseenl iv(* montlis he is not a member ol Cither flonse of Parliament, he automatically ceases to bold 
ollice. 

IV 

'The Union Ja‘,i*islatLire consists of two Houses ol' I'arliaiiK’nl : tlu* Lok Safilia, like the British 
Hous(' ol (lomrnons, and th<‘ Rajva Sabha. which unliki* the llousi* of Lords, is elected and partly nomi- 
nat(*d and not hereditary. 'Llu' Parliament's limetion is to eritieisc and lei»islale and it meets twice a year 
and not more than six months should elapse betvv eim the date on which it is [iroro^ned aiul (he commeiu'ement 
ol the n(‘xt session. I’lu* Lok Sabha is eiee((‘d on the jirineiple of ])opnlation and no vveit»hta^e 
is L’ivtm to the Stales as siudi. It is so ananip/d that lln're slionld bt' one member for eva'ry yfiO,()()() of ifie 
])opiila(ion and not mort‘ than one member for (*ver\ 500.()()() of the popidatim^ so that the jjroportion 
helvvL'en tin* number of members I'oi, and the popidalion ol', a eonsiiiueney is as nearly as possible imiibrm 
llirou^boat India. The delimitation of ('onstitueneies must be doiii* b\ an Act of Parliament and tin* 

constitutional ratio betweiMi (he nuinhei* of members for a (onstitueney anti its population must be liased 

on the last })nbIish(Hi census limires. In tin* allocation of seats in the Kajya Sal>ha some rerognition is 
given to tin* [irineiple of State representation but it is not ecpial re[)resent.ition for (’ach State as is the ease 
in Aineriia. for instance, .\ssam sends six memhers to the Rajva Sahlia, whereas LIttar Pradesh has 

a cjtiota of . Moreover, tin* President can also nominate persons for the Kajya Sabha, which is not 

exeliisivL'ly I'onlint'd to elec ted members. It may also be mentioned that the nimiber of scats allocvited to 

ddlevent Stales may be* altered as a residt of reorganisation of boundaries. .A portion of the Rajya Sablia 
is elected by proportional rcjirc'sentation with a single* iraiislerabie vote. 

Tin* term of the Lok SvvbUvv \s yvars wVii'ie t’lie Kajya Sablia is renewed by the 

rc'lireiiu'nt of one-tliird of its mc'inbers every second year. riie Rajya Sabha provides adequate oppor¬ 
tunities loi- persons of emiuenee and experic'uee who are not disposed to take part in (*leetioneeriug or to 
make polities a profession. Eadi House of Parliament regulates its own procedure and it has been so 

presc'ribed as to ensure adecjuate discussion of the* mc-asures wliieii the* Ciov^ernment in power wishes to 

introdnee. As in other eoimiries it is provided tliat blocking or filibustering could be adecjuately restrained 
and kept within hounds. 

V 

'The eomponenl parts of the Union are called States and thougli they arc not strictly speaking 
" federating " units, siilheient provision lias been made for a large* measure of self-govTriiment consistent 
with national security and well being. As has been pointed out before, the residuary powers vest in the Union 
and this makes the Uentre comparatively stronger and the States relatively weaker. At present there are 



thrrt* (.aU'^’orics classilicd as Pari A, part R aiu\ Pari Stairs. Part A Stales roui^iiiv sprakin'j^ cUf tin* 
provinces w^liich lorjiit'cl llu* Brilisli India ixdon* An^'usl HM7, wliikr f)arl B slates ('onstituie what was priiu'cly 
India ol prt'-iudepeudenee days. Part Cl territories are a \ ery small proportion of the total .irea and comprise 
the small units like Ajmer, Bhopal, Helhi, Himachal Pradesh etc. As a n'suh ol' the R(‘port of the Stands 
Reorganisation (loinmission, Part Cl States an* expected to be abolished allo^n*lher while part B State> will be 
merged in y)an A States which will he reortrauised more <\v lesst)n lini»;uisiic and administrative ('oiisideraiions. 

U'w \wad ol each State is the Chwevuov (<\x' part A States and Ratpvaiuukh ku' part B States. In either 
case he is a constitutional njj:urehead and acts on the advice of domicil of Ministers luMdi'fl by the C'hief 
Minister. 'I’lie Rajpramnkii is usually a represetUative of the rnliit!^ family of tlte senior units which 
formed the Slate. Like other executive* heads, the (iovernor or a Rajj^raimikh ramiot hold any otln‘r ollica* 
ol profit and has to n'sit^n his memhershi]) of the leit'islature if he is a].’)point(*d to that olliee. fie is appointed 
b\ the President and his t(*rm ol olbc’e is five years. Unlike his American conntev-part who is an elected rep- 
resenVan\a\ tVie Ciovermw is appviivitedi \vv the Pvestdent <>n\ the vec\e.v.u\eudation the Priiue MiuisK’r. 

1 he (iov(*ruor ol a State is required to exercise some ol his functions accordins.^ to his discretion 
(Article lb3). 'Phe Clonstitulion, howe\er, does not specify the discretionary held of the Ciov('rnor Init it 
does contemplate* llu* special circumstances in which the head of the State will receive instructions from the 
Preside*!!! which he must follow whatever the* advice eif his ministers may be. 1’he (iovi*rnor may be* i^mideel 
by the Pre*side!!l in tlu* choice* eii (he dhiel Minister en' the summoning!; e)f le*ji^lslalure and am;ain w'be*n 
the* I*resident sus])ends the conslitutieni ol a State, be exercises his peiwcrs in the* Slate as tlu* re'prcsenlativ'e* 
ol the Presiele'ut. Subject te) these (pialifKalions, the rclalieiiis betvv(*en the.* head of the: Stale and (le)uncil 
of Ministers resemble tlujse between the* President and his (le)uncil of Ministers. All the peivvers wliieh he* 
exercises are e)n the advice of the. (’e>mwil of Miuislers. 

VI 

I’he principle of Separation ol Judiciary fre)m the Lxetaillve enjoined in Article* 50 e)f the* (ionstiiu- 
tion has been ti^iven ])raetical effect in the Institutions of the Supreme Cknirt and the Slate High Ck)nrts. Jl 
is true that the appeiinting authority in either case is tlie President eif the Unie)n. But (he* source e)f ihe*ir 
tveniilment and the traditieins e)f their ii])bringiug ensure that the jiidg(*s can he trusted lo de'eitle ejuestions 
between (’itizciis and Stale in an impartial manner, ddie role e)f judiciary in any civilized soe iely is extremeh 
imponaut aiul more so in countries whid? are governed by written constitutions. It is the judges who have 
te) determine whether there has been any infraetie)n or transgression e)f the law by the Lxeeutive. In a 
federal ee)iistiliitie)n tlu*y have further lo determine* whetlier the law euacteM by the legislature is in ceinfhrmiiv 
with the constitution. In the IJiiilccl Slates eif America w'(u‘r(* die ainendmenl e)!' iVu* Ikinsiiiuhon is V/y nt; 
means an e’asy process, judges of the Supreme Uourt have even assumed the role of' legislators by de'e laring 
valid such laws as were necessitated l)y the great social and econornie changes. It is courts, which have 
determined, w^hen railed upon to do so, w'hether a particular law^ is within the eompelence t)fa State or a 
Union legislature and in this sphere the judges have to act as arbitrators between the rival interests of the 
nation as a wdiole and the diffVn'iil Slates c:omposiug the Union. 

I he Supreme Court in India has the jurisdiction lo determine any disputes between (ioN’ernment of 
India and one or more States, or hetw'een the Government f)f India and any Stale or Stales on one side and 
one or more other Stales on the other or between two or more Slates, insofar as sueli disputes involve questions 
about the existence of a legal right, riiis is the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Ck)urt. In addition, the 
Supreme Court also acts as a unifying factor by hearing civil and criminal appeals from the State High 
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(‘oiirls. ll would Ix' ()])\'ious that the appedlatr jiirisdiclioii of tlu* Su[)rcijK* (’oiirt has th(' cllrrt of 
alxuK a iHiUdrin )iidl( ial sysUau ihrou^lioui. (.lu‘ icrrUovy of Indui. In th<- (‘xcicisc of its original jurisdiction, 
the Suf)n‘uic (dourt lias hctai cxtrcin(4y jt'aloiis of the preservation ol iiKlividuaMVccdorn and rights and has 
not been slow in declaring many a('ts of both the Stale and (Central Legislalnr(‘s to b(' uneonstitulional. I’he 
Suprc'inc Clourt lias been responsible lor keeping the anllioriiv ol tin' I'nion and Stale go\ernnu‘nts within 
the siii( i statutory hounds especially the attcanpts made to curtail or abridge tin* right to Ircedom of s[)('ech 
and cNpK'ssion enshrined in arlicl<‘ 1ft of the (lonstitntion. I’he Supreme Clourt has also lookcxl with disfavour 
on ajiy unwarranta})le extension in the scope of the right of‘"Faninent Domaiir’and the Police power ol th«* 
Si.itc'. W’hik' the judg(‘s in AmeriiM have beem instrum(‘ntal in exl{‘nding the scope of l('gislati\’(’aclivit\’, tin* 
Kaidcauy ol tin* SupreriK' Clourt has b(‘en to restrict th(‘ legislati\'(‘ spliere of the government. Althougli 
some (’onsiitutional amendnuails ha\(‘ been niad(‘ in our Constitution as a result of judicial proiiouncemcaits 
ol the Supvenu‘ C.o\na, »ai tiie wliole the C(mrt has lielped to maintain a reasonable balam e between lr(‘('(lom 
and restraijit. I'andit Nehru's warning in the (lonsliiuent Assembly of St'pUunber 10, lft40, as regards th(‘ 
lunctions ol the judges is worth n'cording : ‘We honour our juilges and respect tlu'ir indei.>eiulenc(‘, ])ut I warn 
tlnan W(' will toh'ialc* no legal quibbles on their part ; tliex must not stainl in our wa\ . . . . No law, no juflg<‘ 
is going t(j come iti our wa\ in the abolition of the /amim.lari s\ sKan.... Ultimately.. . tin' Fegislalur(' 
must be supreme and must not be interliaa'd witii by courts of law in such measure’s of social relorm.' It 
is yet too early to pa.ss any judgment on the dtaasions given by i>ur Sujjrcane (louri judges. But it 
cannot be doubted that thev have disth.trged their functions with due regard to the dictates ol natural and 
.so( ial justice. 

A uKK-h'ru gowrument cannot dtscUavge Us fvwwv’ums eiYec\ive\y without ih(‘ ioyal (‘ooptaation of the 
various services of the State*. 'Flu’ Clonstitutiem lays down two important j^rovisions for the mainteaiaiua* of 
ade(|ual(' standard and eaisun' se'tairitN' of tenure in the services of the I'liion and the States. I'liere' is a 
j)rovisiofi for the (‘siablishment of independent Ihiblic- Service (Ifunmissions who are i(*sponsibU‘ for the* 
ree ruitment, j)ronn)tion ami tfte com-lilious of service of members of the public serviee's. I’be independent 
status ol* the ijersonne) of these commissions ensure that they woidd act unl\am])ered b\ the* wishes of tlie 
fixecutive (iovernmenl, FIk* Union and the Siat(‘ Service C'.ommissions have in a large measure fullillcd 
tlie purf)os(‘ ii^r which they have been set up. 

'Fhere is another (onslituti(mal safeguard which tends to save* members of servlci*s from arbitrarv 
dictates of the superior aullu)rities. Article's .411 of the (’onsiitution reepiires that a |»ers<m before l.xang 
dismi.ssed, removeil, or retluced in rank should be alforded reasonable' opportunity of siiowiug cause 
against the! actie)n proj)osed to be taken against him, 'Fhe Supreme Court and the High Cemrts have neve'r 
been ri’luctant to interfere in cases where there has be'en any de'parlure from the statutory provisions. 

VIII 

No constitution e'an be re'garded as pe'rfect. In the last analysis a e'onslilution can be worke'd 
succe'ssfully oidy when there is a will U) clei so. I'Aa’u the lu'si eonstiiution would bre'akdown unde'r the stress 
of internal strife and disharmony. An autocratic President may for the time being bring about a state of 
deaclloc'k and rediU'C eonstilutional gov'ernrnent t<^ an autoeratic ix'gime. A P»ritish s(wereign in theory may 
also put an end to constitutional government. A constitution, however, is not to be judged by such con¬ 
siderations. All that is necessary is that provision .should be made for anv eventualities which can be 
foreseen. l.Miimately it is the democratic will which would prevail. 4’he fratm'rs of our Constitution hav e 
dime their best to reconcile interests of freedom and restraint and have provided for as lu'oad a basis of 
freedom as is humanly possible. It is for the people of India to preserve it. 





I H Aut^nsi lf)47 was a ml Ic'itrr day for India. I'm'doin (anic. 
Lf Hill a storm also swept in its wake. I’he day turned «)nt to be 
Iit(‘rally red. It w^as swathed in reekin,L( blood-n'd ilow oi inno¬ 
cents both in India and Pakistan tlicre was a ent-throal eoinpc'tition in 
trying to beat ('arh enher at this c^ame of blood-enrdliiiL!;; brutaliiy. 


We ftave to dig dec'per into the past. I’lie hidden jcalnusic’s, suppressed 
hatreds, frustrated ambitions and latent fires, fanned for long by the Hrilish 
game oV '(Ywuic c\ impnn\ came in ^be swybwe the best pufT of freedom. 
The sinister parting-kick of the departing imperialism ! d’he story goes 
round that the vicious word of mouth went round and round, as if in a 
wliispcring gallery, and did the niischi(*f 

Imperialism, however, threw n]> its reeky hands in jniiilant cxnUaticm 
and like a wiseacre w'ise-rracked : '‘J.)id we not say so ? Asia is not vet 

ripe for democratic freedom !” 

DEMOCRATIC QUADRUPLETS: GIFT OF JOHN BULL TO S.E.A. 

So Democracy in Asia had an ominous Ihrth in a hush-hush air. 
1'he ])irth-pangs ended up in a Caeserian operation, w^hen the twins 
were born- India and Pakistan. The birth of Burma and C*eylon came 
about smoothly. Tin* cpiadruph'ts of Asia w(*re fathered by the agenng 
John Hull, and Ciod-fathered by Uncle Sam who, in their .solicitude to 
save the sickly l')emocracy and to preserve this part of the world for her 
abode, away from the ravages of the prowling Red Hear, wanted to leave 
it as a legacy to these sucklings, so that when they grew' up into swash¬ 
bucklers, they w^ould, like Don Quixote, prot(‘ct the fair damsel from the 
CVnnmunist hydra-headed Dragon. It was so very kind and considerate 
of poor, old, ageing John Hull to have carried on his tired shoulders, at 
first, the Clolonred Man as the Whitt' Man’s Burden in the 19th century 
for the sake of the White Deinocracv, and. now, to have carried 
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this pale and sickl\’ Drinocracy for the sake of iht- Colourrd Man in this 2()th Clrntiiry. 
And, !<), ihrrchy han,i(s a talc! 'To hoot, that t^ood old Nurse - the (lorniuoiiwealth was also left with 
the Damse l and the' Babes in tl\e \Vo(vd to protect them fnmi the prowlinir Red Bear in the Wood I 
Of all du*se ejuadruph't halxdini^s, Pakistan has grown up to he rickety and jittery and cheeky and 
clings more to the aprons of the Nurse Clornnion Wealth. 

DEMOCRACY AS AN INDIGENOUS GROWTH 

The V onei^pt of demoeraev vs aWogether ioreign to the traditions in India. We have heard 

a lot about ancient vep\iV)\i<'s oT Dacchhavis and V'aishalis in Magadh during th(' Ih.ulhistie pcY\od, as 
well as the self-governing 'avvtonv>mo\\s \>ofVies in Punjab during the (Ireek invasion, c.if., Kshudraks 
{(dxyelvakti in the (iria'k history of Strabo and others). Ihit we hear also ol’a kind ol self-governnient 

in tlu* lo(‘al and muniiipal arlininistration in Patliputra according to tin* records ol Megasthenes. 

lAcn the eleclixe principle was not altogetlier unknown to our ancients; the Synods, Ck)ugre- 

gations, and religious Moots ol the Budhists were ba.sed on an (dcclive principle. Pht* story go('s tlurl 
e\’en tin' .sysiem or'l'elk'rs was also in vogue. But we have only a I'aint picture of these systems of von', 
din' Mohanmn'dan invasion wii)ed out the remnants iA this sysU'in and j)n>ught in its trail a 
rigid auto< rac\ and kingship. I.lemocracy in its pres('nt-daN form is, tiu'rt'fore, an alien graft, irans[)lant- 
('d in th(' h(;t-hons(' of this country. Its rudimentary forms do not go beyond the last feu' decades. U 
has found a fertile' soil aitd congenial atmosphere in this countrx' and has grown up like a banyan 
during this ch'cade afK'r independerue. 

EXPERIMENT OF MAMMOTH ELECTORATE 

\^rmo('rac\, as a j)olitical tliesis, nnans the rule of the people. The will of the people is rc'gister- 
ed tiirough die iustnunentality of elections. In a gigantic country like India, with a teeming population of 
about four hundred millions, tin' regisic'ring of stjch vox-popiili was in itself a huge administrative pro- 
1)1(111. The introduc tion of'die adult sidlrage made this problem still move lough. It is, however, a 
cH'dil to the Piection (Commission iliat, in the' midst of poverty, ignorance and illilcrarcy, the n'gis- 
tralion of the pofuilar will was acldc ved v.ith reinarkalile success, 'fhc' masses, though not conversant 
evi'U with the a'‘}di<ibets. /calously lloekt'd to the polling booths and prc'ferred their c hoice with the hcrlp 
of symbols and parly insignia. To help them in thc'ir choice, parties and independent candidate's 
wrr(' assigned dii tinctivc insignia in ih; shape of tlie common-place things. 'The electors were ('dueal- 
<rd b\ organisations and pai tic's like the (icnigress, Braja Socialists, (iomniiinists, Hindu Mahasabha 
and so on and so ibrlh. Their l^irly Ciaucu.. blared forth pro[>aganda in print as well as h) word ol' 
mouth. Broccssioiis, meetings, s[)eech{'s, hand-bills, newspapers and party organs weie all pressed into 
service' to convt'X' a message to the mas.ses. It is really a Iribiile to the party discipline and organisation as 
well as to a sense' of disc rimination amongst the masses that the elections had a smooth and even 
course throughout the* length and breadth of the country from (he snow-covered jieaks of tlie Hinialavas 
in the North to tiu' warm c limate of C'ape Comorin in the South and from the c hilly regions of I.ahoul in the 
Wc'si to the tempc'rate clime of Manipur in the East. Enthusiasm ran liigh, hut its ciiannels and outlets were 
duly canalisc'd. d’here was no oul-llow of exuberance in the form of violc'iue. 'I’his was a sign of 
strength of the nation and of its solid bed-rock. 'The mutual antagonistic parties rubbed shouldt'rs wdtii 
each otiier without a show ofacrimoiu, and shook hands in defeat as well as in victory. 

ELECTOR, THE ETERNAL SIMPLETON 

But, while the masses did iTgisier their votes, there is no gainsaying the fact that the common 
run, the inan-in-the-strcct, was often j)laycd upon with promises and half-truths and was thus led to pitch 
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his hopes too hij^h. While he trekked across ih(‘ snow-laden niountains to cast his \'ote, or forded tlie 
np-country streams and rivulets, or trudged along his w('ary path or drove in his charriot to tlu* poll¬ 
ing-booths, he cherished an utopia in whieli he could dream his haigiiigs. His rags sliowed jjatclies 
at the elbows; his shoes were ofttui without soles; his ribs could be told Irom tlu' sleek and tender cover¬ 
ing of flesh. He was a simpleton to the core. But he was truthful, sincere in his con\ ictions. He pitch¬ 
ed liis hf)pes too high for the betterment of his lot as a result of the ('l(‘('ti(»ns. Demoeraey rolled ot\ 
like a steam-roller. It was a nov(‘l experiment in the annals of the world with suc h a mammoth (dect- 
orat(‘ in the bac k-ground. 'The eyes of the world w’cre riveltc'd on us from the V'.asl as wcdl as the 
Wc*st, both of whom ( laiined to bc' the ehamj)ions of demociacy. 

FROM POLITICAL TO ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 

Hut w'liereas the East, involving the totalitarian States like U.S.S.R., J ugoslavia and (l.hina b.mk 
oil ushering in an democ iae\, the* West, with its parapliernalia ol capital, sec* in ileaux rac y no¬ 

thing more than a mere' />e///hc//system. True dcmioc racv approximates moic- to th(‘ ichxd of ('conomic i (pni- 
lity than a rnc'rc' political sliibboleth. In a geimiiK' democ racy, tlie common man should gel his (wo sfjuan* 
meals a day, he sljould gc*t work, his c hidren should be f)iopiM iy educ ated and \\c‘ll-lc*d, ami he s'loulcl liave 
his clailv wants clul\ satisfic'd. In (landhiji’s dream, Swaraj wa:; a utopia m whic h all were' ('(ju<d, iiolxKly 
slaved for another atul all were properly lookcal alter, lie cleclaic'd that iIu'K' would Ix' no Swaraj in India 
as icaig as there* was the last teai in the c‘yc*s ol‘the hist man. We ha\c* not come even near to that dream. ()ur 
massc-s are still hc*rded togc*lhc*r like sliec'p and .sardine's, 'riic'y c-k** out their uiicc'rtain li\'ing in the midst 
of hovels and s)i ms. Their c-hildieii still go about naked or v ith taiieis atul rags on. rhi.'> is not ti uc* dc*- 
moc’faev. There is more or less a politic al demoerac.\ in India rathei ilnm an ec'onom'n' oiu*. 1 he tnn* (‘conoinic 
democracy may perhaps her tisiierecl in b\ sc* ifless worktus anci se'lf-cflhcing savants lik*' N'inoba. The economic 
demoeraev is also tlie goal o( the* Clommunist l*art\ ancj the Praja Soc-ialist Party. How iar tliese pait'css ha\’(' 
progressed in thc’ir goal is a moot point, d’he ideal o|b(>iirse ol all the ])ailios is the* same*, namelx, towijx 
the last tear from the* c-ye‘s ol the last man, to bring in a true Swaraj lor the layman, Ibr (Ik* c canmon man, 
lor the downtrodden. Flic* ideal is eomruon to all these pai(ic‘s as well as to the* Cloiigiess. But a huge' jirc*- 
eipiee yawns betw'c*eu the idc*al and the aehic'vc'tnent. Perfec tion Is not given to mankind, bn; the* pac't* 
towards perfc‘Clion is vc-ry vc’ry tardy and slow. We may be dc-mocratic' toda^ , but only in a jooliiieal sc’use. 
or pc'i'haps in a parliamentary sc-nsc*. We boast of huge legislature's, \'idh lusaliiia, Loksibha, Rajya 
Sabha and what not. d’hc*re are h»ige organisations with thc-lr empty tniilings of glory andi oH'k e-holcleis 
in succ'ession. 'I'lie parliamentarians talk of (heir prixileges and rnotiews of privilc'ges. 'I’lic y liaimt the ii 
Khadi and (hindhi caps, while their w'oinc-n-folk flaiml embroidc*! y, c liilfoijs, gerorge ttes. 'fhey talk of 
(leinorraey, but do not ac tually live it. Pheii' parlies, social salons, rounds ol invitations and prixatc* lixc’s ch) 
not always rex’eal substratum of a hard crust olTlcuudecl mothc'r c-arth. 'Die sons of the .soil know it, but 
they have made their choice and perhajis may liavc* often barked the wrong horse*. A man is, however, 
wnscr after the (*vent and the future will only show* whic h w^ay the wind blows. 'Du* jiresent democracy 
lias rcmainc'd only political and lias not dcKecl cleepc'r into the substratum to bring out an (*c c)n()m)e Swaiaj. 
Disraeli once said : “Let us educate our masters”. The*re is a lot of w^isdom in this pitlix remark. 

THE CREDIT BALANCE 

Tlu* common elector is the ultimate master in deniocracx. Democrae\ must teach him and tackle 
him before it can sucec'cd in its course. Like Nemesis this uneducated niastc’r lakes his toll in a mood c)f frus¬ 
tration. The true test of dtanoeracy is how* far it has progressed in its goal of c'clueating the mass(*s. 'J'he 
achievement during the last seven yc^ars of Independence cannot be ininimised in this dirc elioii, but mneh 
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n-niiuns, and there is a hmg lont]; way lo go yet. Demoerary in India, in tlie cottrse of the last seven years 
has no doubt made big strides. 'The First F'ive Year Plan has achieved a substantial part ofits goal. There 
have no drnjbt been feelings here and there, that the rich man still goes about flaunting his power, he spoon* 
f( (‘ds the caucus, pays for his eUa tioii ti( k('t, and exploits nationalism as a Viandy means to his lucrative gains; 
there is still a reeky and unholy alliance betw(‘en the rich man and his nefarious instrument. 'I'he present- 
dav system is a mixed grill. It is neither Hsh nor fowl. It is neither socialism, nor capitalism nor com- 
muni tn nor any other ism. It may perhaps be aptly calh'cl an economic confucionism or perhaps con- 
fvisionis\n. Whatever it is, it is a passing phase and will have to yitdd place to some thing better. "I’hat 
something better may eonn* witli the Second Five Year Plan. 'The lal)our index is still soaring high, the 
|,)riees are yet unstable, the prodiu tion is low attd slow, tlte aceumttlatitm (vf wealth is tttu yet evenly dis¬ 
tributed, the system of levelling down and levelling up under the steam-roller ol‘democracy needs l>igger 
cranes and dinosaur crankshafts, \Vc liavc set a goal for ourselves towards an eqtialitarian and equitable 
socielN . Our great acliietcmient in this direction is the liheration of women, the liberalisation of the personal 
laws, the rex ision of the rigidity in Hindu (k)de of Sucression, the inlroduetion of the daughter as an lieir 
under the Hindu Law. the making of uiUouclial)iIily an olFenec, the opening ofTemples and institutions to 
the Harijans and Sehi'duletl C'asles. the eodifieation of the laws and tlu' framing ()f‘ a broad-based liberal 
Constitution. The fundamental rights have been guaranteed in this Constitution, llie freedtmi of worship 
and freecUnu (d faith have been ensured lo the minorities, the right to privatt* property has b(‘(m sanctified 
and made sacrosanct, tlie rule of law has l)een spr)usored, the dignity of the courts has bt'cn upheld and the 
integrity of the service's has been vouclisafed for. I'lu' framing of tiu' Ck)nstitution by the Ck)iistitncnt 
Assembly is in itself a marathon feet which is unrivalled in the annals of the world. While w(* drew upon 
the Ameriean Constitution, the Canadian and the Australian systems, the Cierman Wc’imar Constitution, 
tltt* Soviet system, and e\cn the Swiss C.aiitonal system, we absorbed tlu' good points in the true synthetic 
culture and traditions of our ((nintry; we brouglit about an iutt'graied system of political philosophy as 
expn'ssed in the Ckmstiliition. It may be that there are drawbacks lu're and there; w^e may hav(‘ attached 
too much of sanctity to the ('om epi of private' property, but our system is not rigid. It is flexible and like 
the proverbial India-rubber, it is elastic enough to comprehend the changing moods and the varying limes. 
We liave discarded the rigid separatism of the American and Swiss Constitution, the centrifugal lench'neies 
of f’ederalism, the focal (k-nlralism of the unitary type of constitution, and the’ te)lalitarianism e)f the Se)vict. 
But in doing so we have ensure-d a ce)hesion e)f ge)e)d pe)ints e)f x arions constitutions, kee'ping all the; time' in 
\ iew' the masterly mnvritte’ii constitution of Britain. 

DEMOCRACY ABROAD: OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 

'The we)rkitig of democracy during the last .seven years has really achieved some of the most 
re’markal)h’ results whieh ha\ e enlliralleTl the we)rld. While declaring e)urselvcs a Republic, we are still in 
the* (k>mmonvvealth that good old Nurse who has be)ttle-fed us in our infancy. I'lie good e)ld Je)hn Bull, 
w'lie) lathered our demoeracy, and f)ur gexxl e)lel Uncle* Sam whe) w'as e)ur (ie)d Father at e)ur birth as a 
eleme)cracy, are still true to ns for all that they may have de)ne e)r may have e)miltcd te) ch). John Bull may 
have been unkind to us in the e)ld days, but we lewc him for his sincerity, straightforwardness, upright 
de*alings betwx*en man and man and the .solicitude of a parent towards a sensitive adult child who w^ants 
to set up a new householel and yet does not want to part company w'ith his parental hearth. Uncle Sam 
may have gre)wn a little callous like a very alBuent and rich relative, and may often look down upon our 
rags and rickety bones with an air of touch-me-not disdain. But we have no ill-will for him, although we 
d(mtot like his yankee spanks and gibberish twangs. The riches of our Uncle will not deflect us to sacri¬ 
fice our cherished goal. Towards our neighbours we are friendly and tolerant. Our hand of friendship 
stretches out towards our ancient friend China across the Himalayas and across the span of 
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Russia has ci>mc lo he (>\ir h(>s(nT\ friend. Our small Asian nations arc our youni^er ])roihers 
strnggliniv towards the same goal. We are now liailed as a torch-hearer of peace and freedom and it is a 
curious irony of fate lliat the world, tliough split up into eamyjs and blocs, still looks to us for solace and 
p(‘ace. Our ancient Rigvedic Slokas end in a chant of OM SHANTl SHANTI SIJANM’I. That is our 
goal, y)(*are to us and peace to all. for tliis most signal acliieveineni, we owe a debt to f>ur great gone 
Master, Ciaiidhiji, and the great living Master, Nehru. It is really a reniarkal)le and outstanding feat in 
history that within a ttauuc of seven years from slavery to in(lej)endcnce, we are looked upon as the Saviour 
of mankind from the Atom blasts. 

rh(* democracy in India can flourish only in an atmosphen' of j)eace. The peace has l^een ensured 
by the Pav\ehsl\ila. 'bhis doctrine of Ahiinsa translated and proj(‘cted into international relationship has 
come to be ac(’e})t(*d by the high and tin* low in the comity of nations, ranging from tlieU.S.S.R. and C-hina 
in the North, ^ ugoslavia and I'^gN'pt in the AVesi, Fndonesia in the J'>ast and Burma in the South ICast and 
(Vylon in the South. 'J’his is a doctrine of non-intervention, non-intcrfcrence, IVieiuUiness, brotherhood^ 
non-aggression and non-violence. It is a new international version oi the age-old teaching of the Budha 
and (jandhiji on the’ domestie y)lane. It eoniprchcmds ccTtain principles of the well-known Ainc’rieaii 
Mnnroe Doctrine, Init the l^inehshila is an active' and positive principle, while Munroe Doctrine was a 
rather negative' principle ol snail withdrawing into its shell out of (ear. 'I hc’ Pane hshila discards fear, 
while* the M unroe Doctrine' was Ijorn out of frustration. It is the bold man's Ahiinsa prae'tised em the' inter¬ 
national ])lanc and is an allcrnati\e to the* fe'ar-inspire'd Pacts and unholy alliances like' \hc Se'ato, Seado, 
Baghdad Pact and so on. I’he' Panehshila is the very breath of Indian’s aneic’iit culture. It is so natural 
to the Indian mind which thinks of nothing l)ut Shaiiti Shanti Shanti. 'I'he* democracy in India can grow 
to its lidl stature.' if peace is ensured through the Avorking of this Panehshila. 

DEMOCRACY AT HOME 

It is noteworthy in the outer lie-id that we have won laurels. Inside* the- rounlry thesse momen¬ 
tous w'ars lia\’c wiiiu'sse’d a rare* phenorne*n e)f poliiie-al integration and liie ri'distribution of the State's’ 
bouudarie'S. Within one* year of our Independence, the iron hand «)f our departe'd leader, Sardar 
Patel liepiidated the: Ni/am, through a Police Action which stunne-el the world with the alacrity with whic h 
this yiainful ojicratiou was performed, d'he ill-advi.se*d Nizam was a pup}>et in the hands of his intrigu¬ 
ing oligarelu' which wanted to crc'ate a third tentacle of Pakistan in the South, as il’the two tentacles 
on the Bast and W'esl of India we’re not ])oisoiious eueiugh. This cancer in the heart of India had to 
be: re-moved even at the risk of life: and that Masie-r Surgeon, Sardar Patel, did it w'ithout bloodshed 
and without acrimony. 'Phc' Nixaiu is still there but the mischief has gone. The* smaller c:aiice:r of 
Juiiagarh e’le-. did not lake much time to lx: removed. Kashmir, our che-ri^hed limb, was sought to 
be amputated by the: de-siguiug powers of the world, but it was an internal problem in which the 
outer peiwers could have no say. 'The Master hand of Sardar Patel played its part in Kashmir, when 
he savexl this most precious Valley for ns at the nick of time with troops carried in chartered and 

requisitioned plane’s. 'I’his is anothc'r glorious chapter in our histcM'V. 'Die blood-thirsty hordes of 
invaders, led by the scheming militarists of the w'orld, were thrcjwn back by our valiant lroop.s who braved 
stormy winle'rs and c arried out flying sorties across the .sne)w-covercd peaks. We arc again grateful to 
our Sardar for his masterly stroke and to our great Nehru for his cool and calm handling of this 
problem. 

The story ol integration of India is worthy of being written in golden letters. I’he legacy 

of 565 states, principalities and feudal oligarchies, each claiming paramountacy in its own 

independent right, was like a gift of a basket-ful of snakes atid scorpions. The adc’pt magician- 
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jni(i;lrr cluinncd these snakes with his lulla])y sr)n!j;s and removed their fangs and stings. I’he concept of 
revcMsion of pararnounlcy to each princ(' w^as tin* most dangerous doctrine ever advanced in politics, 
rhe old imperialist John Bull wanted to leave India as a land of w^arring over-lords, each at th(r 
throat of the other, each striving to squeeze in and scpieeze out, each looking hack to the good old 
John Buh. It was a fiendish deVight with w'hich John BuB argued that, on the lapse of the Britisii 
])aramountcy, the old sovendgnty of the ancient princes w'ould revive like a sphynx out of its owm ashes, and 
that the old sovereignty of the princes would revert to them after the withdrawal of the British Rule, d’he 
British Imperialism wanted to see us in a state of turmoil and confusion from which we had 

been rescued in the 17th and UUh century hv the Britishers themsidves. “Et tu Ih'ute ! This is the 
most unkindest cut of all." It w'as an amazing piece of political chicanery. But the Sardar's same old 
iron hand in velvet gloves came into play and tackled the 5G5 hurulles of mischief and purged those 
States with a sweet amial)leness. 

SOCIALIST REVOLUTION WITHOUT TEARS 

While in the international sphere w'C have adopted the Panchshila, the domestic scene has 
been revitalised by the most momentous declaration in the Avadi Congress in 1955 that inti*rnally 
India's goal is socialism. It wall be a doctrine of etpiality rtrached through non-violence and has 

been achieved through a ‘‘revolution without tears." The pac(‘ may be tardy to start with, but the 
goal has been set and \ve ha\X‘ to march towards this goal according to the temper of the times. 'Ehe 
dissolution of the mighty wealth and pelf will come about with the will and consent of the wealthy. 
'I'here will be no need to make them disgorge their ill-gotten riches through blood-shed, but they will 
part with it uruvittingly and smilingly. The socialism of a red variety as a doctrine culminated in 
the West in blood-shed and ultimately in the implanting of a totalitarian dictatorship in U.S.S.R. 
and the socialism of a pink v^iriety in C'lhina and Vugosalavia, through a civil w'ar and a milder form of 
violence. But in India the* birth of'socialism wall be like the rising “aruna," the morning sun after the 
pitch (lark of a moonless night. 'This sun-rise will be neither red nor pink but wdll be the harbinger 
of golden shafts of light to dispel darnkess, to rouse the sleepy, to enliven the air, to refresh the atmos¬ 
phere, to warm up the earth, to infuse life into soil, to sprout the plant life and to bring joy allround. 

'The process may b(‘ slow, but it wall be steady and sure. 

REVOLUTION IN SPIRIT 

'Phis slow process has been set on foot by our gr(\at Seer and Savant Vinoba Bhave, the 
solitary disciple of our Master. His technique of a peaceful nrvolution is an inspiration from Candhi- 
ji. 'The unseen hand of the Master is tht^re. Vinoba Bhave has ushered in a spiritual democraev and a 
spiritual Yivolidinn. d'he f)lane on which he w'orks is neither parliament nor politics nor tlie familiar field 
of economic struggles and class w^ars. His field of work is the domain of a Savant and a Seer while the 
Political and Parliammtary Di’m'nraiy is being worked out by tin* Congress under Nehru. The Bhoodan, 
Sampatti Dan, Shraindan are household words to conjure up a slow and sil(*nt revolution that is work¬ 
ing through the minds of the people oiuvards towards the goal of bloodless socialism. 

PITFALLS 

(i) Communalism and provincialism 

While the Democracy and Revolution in India are going ahead apace, we need not lose sight 
of the pitfalls and dangers that may come in our way. I'liese dangers are inherent in the very system 
itself and will therefore have to be guarded against. The greatest danger proceeds from communalism, 
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sec tarianism, lingiiism and provincialism. These are all the inverted names ol’ the same evil and are 
horn out of a narnm^ parochial outlook. It is nursed hy a twisted thinking, shallow vision, esca[)ist refuge 
in the past or jerky leap into the future, divorced from the reality of the y)resent, enjation of close 
and sellish preserves and a blind appeal to a blind faith. Such an a]^j)roach to life comes^k) one who 
builds a narrow wall arotnid InmseW nut nfsome real or apprehended danger. It ( annol eonie to one 
who has an eagle's broad view of things and who flies in freedom, away from the narrow (onfines of a priso¬ 
ner's mind. Tin* danger arises out of Hindu-Sikh gulf in the Punjab, the (bijrat-Maratha gulf in the 
West, the lingual gulf in the South and the age-old Bengal-Behari gulf in the P.ast. The Stales Reorgani¬ 
sation (Commission has sought to bridge these gulfs and evolve a nalionalislie distribution of llu' State's. 
But the rceominendations of the Commission liav^e cre«'ited more prohlerns than solved them. It was the 
suggestion of a zonal system from the Prime Alinisler that has ])onred soothing oil on tin* iroubh'd 
waters. The ('oncept of five zones of I ndia is a master stroke that will go down in the history as a great 
unifying force. AVIiile giving full sc’ope to the local elements ff)r self-expression, the ov('r-all supervision 
of zonal Advisory Councils will soothe tin* parochial feelings and will solve the regional and zonal ])ro- 
hlems from an overall nationalistie point of view. 'The fissiparons and centrifugal lendciicics engender¬ 
ed by the loc alised feuds and accentuated by a fear of the reeoiumcndations of the States Reorg<niisatio]i 
(Commission will now be resolved into mighty centripetal and nation-building force. We art‘, howt^ver, 
yet not out of th(‘ wood and we have to fight this parochialism. 

The next clanger cr)mcs from rdigiou, or rather, to put it mon* correctly, from a pseiido-religiousiiy. 
India has been the home of religions and has worked for a cohesive tolerant n'ligious life. Tin* 
sine-c[ua-non of India's culture has been to absorb the currents of faiths fron\ times immemorial, so as to 
swell them inl(» a mighty ocean of faith. 'Phe background of India’s culture is that all faiths an* 
one* leading to the same goal, like streams leading to the common ocean. India's Seers and Savants from 
time to time have preaelied the same gospel through the ages. The (vssenee of India's philosophy has ];e<*n 
worked out on the ethical principle, of “live and let live." 'The j)rophets of various religions have been 
adopted into the Pantheon of Hindu Mythology. Christianit) was the earliest alien Faith to land in 
India and to be adoj)tcd as a native of the soil, 'Flic legend ol the arrival of ('hrist's Disciple St. Idiomas 
in the South 1900 years ago shows how, within a century of Jesus C'hrisl's (Tueilixion, Syrian Ciirisiians 
lived in amity with the Hindus. Thus true Christianity was embraced as one of die many I'ailhs in the 
Hindu Pantheon and has nourished here as an Indian faith for 19 renturies. Islam came and lived 
side b\' and its fusion cv’(dved into the Bliakti Cult in the Middle Age^s, and the gospel <»f 
Kabir, Farid, Miaii-Mir, and CHiisty, and took the shape of I)iii-c-Ellahi under Akbar. 'J’his cull 
travelled abroad even into Persiji and Afghanistan where it reappeared in the form of Sufism, preached 
by a poet like Saddi and religious reformers like Bahaulla. Fhe Muslim current in the Indian philosophy 
had thus a stimulating and evolutionary effect in the creation of an Indian mind. The (’ontribniion 
of Muslim saints and prophets has gone a long way towards spreading eclecticism in India. 

Na(]slibunds, (^adianis, Isrnailis and others arc the outeome of this impart of a lilxtral pliilosoplu'. 

Sikhism follfiwed as a doctrine of common brotherhood, altliough it took a militant sliapi* 
against the then ruling dynasty: but in its gospel Sikhism was the liigh-light of Vedaut, Bliakti 
and liberalism. The sayings of Muslim saints like Kabir and I'arid form an integral [lart of the 
Sikh scripture Guru Granth Sahib. 

The same principle of religious tolerance has been incorporated into our (^)nstituiion, wliieli 
guarantees the freedom of speech and religion and the propagation of faith. This incorporation of tin* 
very esseiise of our culture into our Constitution is the supreme achievement of our demoi racy. But it 



is out of this very lolcraix'c and out of this very spirit of intluloiuK-e that th(' dany;('rs arise, d’he British 
1 ii)[)erialists used r(dit(iou as th(' thin eiu^ oi a \v(*d^(* to divid(‘ an Indian irom an Intiian, in order to 
j)roinoie fiis well-known j)()lie\' of ‘V//Vn/r rt imfuia." Religion as a eohesixa^ fore t* was the h(*iu;’ht of our 
i^lory. But tin- same relitj^ion, practised as a pseudo-doctrine o( narrow tliinkint;', came to 1 k‘ the d(‘{)th o( 
our dehasemeni and fall, d’he British Imperialists took ad\anta^e of our tolerame and eiliical 
life. The narrow (’oimmuKdists, eitlier (»ul of selfisli motixes with an ax(' to ^rind, or on heini( eL(,jL^(‘d 
on by some insidious elements, may exc ite ndii^ioiis passions and hinatic (iiry to sc'rve tlnur own c’nds 
to serxe tlu’ policy of a third powc'r. In the midst ol tlu* pow(*r-f)olitics in the world today, it cannot be 
l<vst si^lu ot tlrat reii|j;ion is likeU to Im* y)ressed into service as a lever to tilt the balance ol power in the 
world, 'rims, whih’ tiu' communist world trcxiis rclii^ion as an artich* ol‘ an individual and personal faith 
r.itlu'r than as an ort^anist'd (Uitity, tin* (aj)italisi countri(*s ma\ bank on it as a handy medium to s[)lit up 
th(‘ po|ndation of a country \’<'rticalh rath(‘r than hori/onialh. The communists divid(‘ mankind into 
horizontal lau'rs ol‘classes one abo\e the other on an e(‘onomi(‘ basis, while tlu* capitalist idc'oloi^y cuts 
them up into vc'rtical divisions accordini^; to the* reliL;i(»us faith or political alliliation. Our democracy in 
India will have to ke('p a. \'iL>il aij^ainst the intrusions of either oi this dixidiin^ doL;iua. (Communism does not 
decry r(‘lit>i<ui as apt'rsonal fitith, but it has no place for reliu;ioti as an entitx plaviiu;' a part in the* economic 
and political lili* ol' a ('ountry. On tlu* other hand ca[)italism today basks in the warmth of religion. 
W hen a religion d(‘s('ends down to the level of fjuarrcls with a political SN stem or an economic doctrine, 
it is (h'partun* l'roT7i its loft\ idc'alism of faith and rt'surrcction. \Ve ha\(“ th('r(*for(' to set* that wliile 

religion flourishes as a doctrine of tolerance, it does not deteriorate into a ])f»lili('al faction (‘ither for 
intt‘rnal disru])tion or as a motiih-])i(*ct‘ of a foreign svstem. This danger calls for vigilanct*. 

(ii) Profiteer and Capitalist 

'f'he second dangt‘r cotiics from another group of p(‘«)j)le haxing a different outlook in life, 
rhesc are our industrialists and commercial class(*s. d'hest* j)ct>plc have been tlu* spoilt chiUlren of 
British bureacracy. 'flicx wert* ladled r)ut big monopolit's, ct)ncessions. licciucs i)\ tlu* ruling class during 
the wars or jjolitical cmcrgt'ucies. 'Thev made sordid moiu*v through still mort* sordid mt'ans, irrt'spet- 
tive of the Taw or mt)ral duty or ethical principles. Fhey will naturally bank on the so-c alhxi laissi '-Jairc, 
a free hand in a free-for-all bout known as frec'-trade. 'flu* doctriiu* of fr(‘(*-trad(’ has be('n adimibrat- 

(‘d lor the last !2()() years, b(*ginning with John Siaurt Mill and (‘tiding up with (Turchill. 'This 

conservative* doctrine of' lai\.s{\z-fnir(' has bei’u held out t(» lx* a lu'cessary coiK'omitant of d(*mo- 
cra(A. Politi( al democracy and Itiis.sc.z-jairc an* unholy pals, 'f'he parliamentarian in the j)oliti- 
( al democracy and ilu' industrialist in the sphere of ‘-/ev/rr have*, throughout historx , joiiie'd 

hands to confine the power aiul the w(*alth to the upper middle classes at tlu* expenst* of the* poor 
down-trodden masses. 'The parlianu'iitarians work the political democracx from above in the politi¬ 
cal and administrative* field to the advantage of the industrialists, who b(*li('\’t* in free trade*. 'This combi¬ 
nation spells ruin for the ce)mmon man. It was tri(*d in the* Ifhh ce‘nturv in faigland and was found want¬ 
ing. Ihis should not be al1e_>we*d to flourish in India. 'I'lu* grabbing of s(*ats threuigh party cam iis, 
tlu* pre»ctiriug of parts lables, the huge ex]>eus\*s on elections anti the* (‘lection agencies run on money. Tin* 
comparativeK' aflhient ce)mmercialists and industrialists can aflord to indulge* in this political campaign 
of (*lectie)n. J hereby, although they may be elee’ted em an adult suffrage*, thex ae tualK belotig to the rich 
classes, and cannot feel the sufTerings of the masses. 

(iii) Civil Servant: Droit Administratif 

I'he next danger pre)ceeds fre)m ilie administrator and tlu* e ivil servant. He has bet‘i) a very 
convenient tot)! in the hands of the British and his traditions haxe made him easily adaptable, 
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sltvt'wil '<\\\d opportmusi. Tlu' cKil scrviuii has ('()in})arun^*uis in his niiiul, 

and lir <*nshrin<-‘s ciiflrrcMii things in lliosc c-oinpariincnts. Hr i»as irrnKnu\»>\^s powrv in in<^>uldinf^ 

jjoliry, in running llir administration and in iJir dispensation ol' loaves and lisin-s. He is assi¬ 

duous and f)ainslaking and eherishes to work in a rnt. 'riiere are grooves ebisellcd in his mind 
as a result ol his working in a rut. He lias the eiuagy of a bull who is (o he \(iked to break the 
soil and to |)ull the weight. Left to hims(’lf he is a danger unto liimseH*. Power in his hand can be 

a sourt t' oi both makiiyg and nninaking. He is therefore dang(‘rous and has to \)c (onirolh'd. rht‘ 

( i\'il seixant is a zealous guardian o( Ins rights and has the ea])aeity to enlargi* and inflate them. 
In a loialiiai iaj) State, a ei\ il s('r\aiit ( an be math* or unmade at the wish of his immediate ))oss. 
But in a d(‘mo( ratit constitution, under which his rights iire guaranteed or are f)rot(‘cted b\ (daborale 
yinxedural safeguards, the need lot war\ sup<*rvisi<>n is all the greater. In a demoerac N tin* only brake* 
on the (‘xidieraiK'e of a ci\’il serwint is the \ igilanc e of a parliamentary system of (iov ernmeni tiuough 
Ministers. 'The ( ivil servant has ordinarib no direc t contac t with the* masses, and is tinis liable* 
to lose* iniiiatixe* through working in a ml or through she'cr inertia. rin* Minist(*r, working 

through the legislature, is the* link betw<.*cn the masses and the ci\'il s(‘r\'ants. Jl the control of 
the* Ministc*r g<‘ts slack, the* ci\ il scr\’ant has tlu* knack to raise* his lu'ad and grab more p()\\(*r. I'lu' 

Pailiame*nt, as tlu* guardian of the ci\’il libc'rty of the* people*, owes a duty to the )>eo^)le to se*e that 

their civil libertie*s are* mainlainexl. I ’nfortunately the legislatures ha\ e* little* or no time for de*tails 
whic h aie often left to the civil serxants and the* bureaucracy to be worked out. It is this sphe*re in 

w'hich the elangc*r lies. Il is usual fiir Parliame‘nl to leave matters of de*lail to be worked out in the 

form of' rules, dire'ctions and noliru'alions tc» i.e issvted in \u\plemeutation of the dt*eisions lakem 
by Parliament in the xarious etiaetmc'iils. But in doing sf>, Parliament in a way elelc'gates its 

authorit\- to a class of' persons who max haxe lU) diree.*t touch with [)(>pular ret'lings or with the 
j)uls(* of the* masse*s. d’his so-calle*d de*legate'd le*gislation has in itself be*come a luige* unmanageable 
Clodeg which is either pigeon-holed, hidden way in secret or se*mi-seerel circulars or is all (irt*c*k to (he* 
layman. d’l\is r\de-maki\ig avttlunity or dede.*gated legislation, oftc’ii knenvn as Droil-Adminisiratir, 
is peculiar to all parliameniarx’ democracie*s and is a necessary cxil. This pow'er of le*gisIation is an 
indirect exercise* of the* will of the pe'oj)le*, although it is dive)rcetl from a direc t tou(*h with the mass 
appexd, 'J’he* Droit Administratif, or the administratixe law*, as it is eallc'd, is often a dang<*r to be 
guarded against in a democracy, be*cause' it has parallel usurj>ation of power in all mcKlern de*moe rae*ies. 

But, whate*\*er it max be, a vigilant democracy can look after itself and a\'e)id the pitfalls 

that it may encounter. A living xital nation will always surmount difhculties. As a young natie)n 
we have to g(j forward xvith the objective of the Avadi Resolution in e>ur domestic relations and in a spirit 
of Panclishila in e)\u' foreign policy. 


I 


I N \\w miircli ot' the country towards proj^rcss and prosperity in the 
years idler inde))endenee, inuhipiirpose river valley projeets, have 
played a major f)ari. 'I'lirough these projeets, the eounlry’s resources 
in food and industrial wealth have been substantially increased. The power 
potentiid that was lyini> dormant in the water and land resources of the 
CO. miry has been broui^ht to a new fruition. 

India is a land ol contrasts in many ways and this is typiciilly 
exemplified in the plenty and famine tlnii visit the land due to the vagaries 
of rainfall. Moods cause Inivoc to property and life when uncontrolled 
rivers unleash themselves on to fertile crop land and leave a scene of 
devastation. (Tops wither due to lack ol min and tin* cultivator t(ets no 
reward for all his toil of many months. It is only the river valley projects 
that have brougiu security into the life of the cultivators by stabilizing the 
availability ol'water. At the same time, the wheels of industry arc turned 
by additional energy generated in hydro-electric power houses. 

In particular, the benehts have gone more to rural India—the villages 
which are the real emblem of the country's life, throb with new activity 
when they have water brought to their homi‘S and Helds and when the 
darkness of those villages is dispelled by electric power carried right into 
their h<*ari on those gleaming transmission lines. 

India has been known as a poor country for the last !10() years, be¬ 
cause of lack of technological progress in contrast to Western countries, 
where man has liarne.ssed tht* elements with his advanced scitmtifie know¬ 
how, The increa.sing poi)ulalion of India, in contrast, has got doubly 
impoverished. Vast numbers have been added to the population and no 
corresponding addition has been made in the country’s productive wealth, 
riie economy of the c(mntry has therefore remained dependent on other 
countries who had the advantage of f)i)liiical domination over India. 

The living standards have been persistently low. Political and com¬ 
munal bickerings have resulted continuously due to lack of mininunn 
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na cssilirs of life* for many sections of the people. There can be no agreeable manner of dividing poverty 
and India has suffered from this dilemma. 

It has been recognised for a long time that the only way to abolish poverty and low standards of 
living in the country is through increased produc tion. This is clearly imj)ossible till more land is usefulls' 
bnmghi under the plough and till nu>iT industries are established in the country in ordc'i' to absorb the great 
masses of un(!mployf*d and underemployed people. Unlike the VVc’Sl, Power in this country has been derived 
from human or animal labour. This has made it quite impossible for India to compete with any of the 
nations who arc making use of modern machinery run by thermal or electric power. 

There is no doubt about the immense resources of natural wealth which exist in India in its land, 
water and man power. 'The successful (‘xplf)itation of resources alom* can end tin* poverty of the masses of 
India and raise their standards of living. MidtipuT]>ose river valley projects have provided the answer to 
this problem of poverty. Wlnnever such projects havt* been initiated and comphned, the country has already 
turned a n(.*w leaf. 

FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS POST-INDEPENDENCE 

It is interesting to note that tlu! total investment over river valley projec ts for the hundred years 
preceding indej)endence was of the order of ICO crores. As against this in th{‘ period of the First Five 
Year Plan W(^ have spent in the neighbourhood of 100 crores per year. 'Phis shows tlie relative* temj)o of work 
in the post-indef)endenc(* period as compared with a century of'foreign j ule in India. 

I’lie financial yardstick in the past was that every pniject must be capable of paying the interest 
charge's afle-r the tenth year of its fjperation. Meiney was usually raised abre)ad feir the projee l and foreagn 
investors wante!d to be cpiile sure that they did neit run iiite) a loss e)f any kind. He*nce the*y were anxious 
te) take up emly iheise projects in which c[uick and eaisy profits ceiuld be made. It may be ne)te(l that although 
tlu'ir (jiitlook was cautious and eonservative they succeeded in liuilding a large number of projects which 
eanie'd snfFicient money, ne)l only to bear all the interest charges after the tentn year rd'construetion l>ut also 
to repay many times over the ('Utire amount of investment on those projeeis. 

W'hereas it is desirable that mnltipurjiose projects sliould be capable of being self-supporting, it is 
to be noted that the yard-stick of productivity in terms of direct rev(*nue cannot fie regard''d as a true 
yard-stiek. One has to lake into account not only the direct returns from tlnr project but also the indiiect 
sonr(’e\ of income and revenue which go iO enrich not oidy the Slate but also the people. After all, with 
greater purchasing power the peojile spend more in llu^ir day to day life and tlie State realisi's its tax('s in 
forms other than direct water rate's and power rates. 

I’he procedure of repayment of capital in tlie more progressive (ountries is very much more 
favourable to enable the undertaking of the projects. No interest is charged at all and the project is 
considered feasible if it can pay back all its capital cost in 40 instalments. 

It is now a well established dictum that if a multi-purpose river valltry projt'ct is sound and lias been 
properly constructed and operated, there is no chance of its not being able to pay in the long run. 4'he 
question of finance, therefore^ resolves itself into finding the money required initially for the investment for 
tlie building of a project. 

RECENT HISTORY OF IRRIGATION AND POWER PROJECTS 

pA'cr since the middle of the 19th century, the British rulers in India came tf) the conclusion that the 
arid lands in certain regions could be converted into smiling gardens if only the water for the crops was 
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<;upplird in season in requisite cpiaiUity. For this pvnqx^se, there could he no heller solution than eonstruet- 
ing a system oiCanals to carry water iVom the rivers ilovving in the high regions lo the lands iq)to which 
tilt* eommand could he secured, d’his soi l ol'irrigation liad hcc'ii practis(‘d eailier in the da\s of the Moghul 
einpcaors and its success was a fore-goiK' conclusion. 

In accorclaiu'c with this |)olicy, the British rulers assisted hy British Engineers slaited with the 
(le\(‘lojaiKMit on lht‘ Cianges ri\(‘r hy the construction of the L^pper (hinges (lanal in lli(‘ middle of tlu' l!Uh 
(•(‘ntuiy. 'i'his was lollowed hy the construction in the Punjah ol the L'])j.)t‘r Bari Doah ('.anal through 
which the British rulers wanted to settle the unruly Sikh army aftcu' the Sikh War. 'J’he stuid\ ])iM)pl(‘ who 
had prex'iously het*n engaged in internec ine war-fare and other lawlc-ss activities, hent their encrgic^s to the 
arduous labour oi c learing the- waste land, levelling and tilling it lor good cro]js and tluai wate ring it with 
th(‘ hedp ol the Irrigation svstem. 

OUR MAJOR MULTI-PURPOSE PROJECTS 

Bivers have inlluc-nced the- life ol the pc'ople of India ever since history hc‘gan. 'Fhe^v have* sung 
thc'ir ])raisc-s in redigion and folk lore. The (hmga has been regarded as the Holy Mother the giv’cr of 
jilenty and thc^ curer of all ills. 'I\)vvns have* hc'cn founded on the hanks of riveas and thc-ir tributaries 
sincc‘ the- hoaiy past. 'The hc‘St traditions ol’ the Hindu religion jirescrilie a morning hath in the nearc‘st 

Stic-am. 

\\‘t riveas have* not hc‘en a source of unmixed good. 'They liave exhibited wrath and dewastation 
in their angry and swollen moods, d’hey havT wipc'd away towns and civilization, d’hew' have* cpiile cjftcai 
changed their courses, and for a long time man has stood lielplcss beside* the mighty foices whic h hroug'fit 
about suc h c hanges. It is a feature* of recent history that man has atlemptc*d to harness tin* riveus to sup])ly 
water in all seasons for his agiicultural reejuirements. In India, the lirst canals date* hack to the* senond 
century on the ('auvery and to the I4th century on the Yamuna. A further instance of canals on a larger 
scale relatc's to the Mogul Emperors who w'c're fond of gardens and Iciuntains in their jialac es. 'The c apital 
c ities of Delhi and Eahore still have remnants of these IGth lo I8lh c entury projects, whic h though small, 
were* jiic turc*sque and added to roval pleasures. 

It was left to the* British rulers to lay the* foimclaticMis of mcKlern irrigation in India. As in the case' 
of railways the British ]aoneered the construction of diversion^weirs and canals in many parts of India. The 
c*cc)nornic and political gains ol canal projects were c^uick and dramatic. Arid \u.ds in which dry farming 
was either impossible or altogc’ther uncertain responded magically to the supply of watc-r IVoin iriigation 
channels. Unprecedented harvests were reajic’d by the early settlc*rs on the newly colonized lands. 

In the North Wc-stern region, covered by the Ganga, Jamuna and Ravi rivers, the western Jumna, 
Uj)per (hinges and E^ppc'r Bari Doab canals w^ere constructed within the period of consolidation of the* 
British rule*. 'The response from the hitherto turbulent eommunitic's of Jats and Sikhs was a contrast to their 
previous hostilities. They all hent their energies to the assiduous tilling C)f land and raising bumper harvests 
of w'heat, cotton and sugarcane. d'Ue Canal ecdouies ofLyallpuiy Sargodha and Montgomery became* doited 
with the riclu‘st fruit gardens. The* colonizatioti of crowm waste lands brought the (hivennnenl huge initial 
sums from land sales. In addition the process proved a powerllil woaiion in the haiids of the British rulers 
to bestow patronage and win the allegiance of large sections of people, who became the camp follcnvcrs of 
the British. 

d’he political signific ance of the public works programme w'as deep and real. 'I'he contrast between 
the* arid wastes and the smiling crop-bearing lands was a compelling invilaliun lo people lo sing the 
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praises of llie rulers wlio gained the title ol‘“ Mai-ljap ” (latlier and mother). 'The British nders 

ra})itali/ed on this jrliase (ddcvelnpinent in many ways. Apart Irorn ensuring the supply of raw pr'oducts 
like wheat and cotton lor their own island country, tlu'y grc'vv Iroin power to power in the Westciai wr>rld 
enriching their homeland with the s})f)ils ol’ the newly won and skilfully consolidaPal Indian Empir'e which 
her ainc tin’ first j(‘W('l in llu* Cirown of the Br itish sovraeigris. 

lu Nordv Westenr ludra, Inigadou Projects asstuned d\e unprecedented role of controlling tlie entire 
(‘(ononrN of tin region. New rc'Cotxis of income' wei'e obtained in the First World War when this ai’ea S(‘rved 
as th(‘ granary of' the Br itish I'anpire for sirpjrlies of wheat and cotton. In addition to obtaining colossal 
supplic's of thi'se products, the British conver ted this arc'a into a big recruitirrg groirnd for- the Indiarr Army 
which began to be used in inci'easing nimtbers in the ImjKU'ial wars which the' British waged to gairr tnnv 
colonics and to retain their sovereignty on the lands atrd peoj)les sirbjrrgated by their politicians in the 18th 
and Ibth ceiiluric's in glorious exploits of expanding tr*ade and ccanquesl. 

While irrigalioi’i projects became po]mlav witli the British administrate^’ atul pcdilician, they were 
gener allv aver se and (‘\‘en opposed to the harrressing of water firr power genei’atiorr. I his was in (onsonance 
with the British idea of confining the growth and j^rogress of India within the agr’icultirral fic'ld. If India 
was allowed to bec’orrrc' industrially itiinded, it w’ould soorr compete with Liverpool, Manchc*ster and Slieffield 
and people would ('ease to import the vast (]uantitit‘s of consumc'r goods which wcue rnarrufaetured by Britain 
and poured into India, d’he [trocc'ss of exploitation w'oirld in this way undergo sctvcrc' curtailnrent, and 
India would cease to be the prize possession on which so many British politicians, tr'adcsmi*n and service 
careerists were thriving. 

(joing furthc’r into this underlying basis of British policy, one finds them fostering the* projec’ts bc'Uefit- 
ting the piedominantlv Muslim arc'as in the period 1921 to 19*17. 73ie Haveli and the d'hal pi'ojects in the 
joint Punjab were given jirecedencc cner the* Bhakra Dam Project, although there was a greater need for this 
latter |iroject to ward off the famines in the Ilissar and Rajasthan at'id areas. To suit the policy of the ruler's 
and to drown the clamour of protests from the East Punjab people for repeated postponc'rnents, constitutional 
and political difliculties witfi the Raja of Bilaspur and the deliberately created Siudh-Puiijab dispute over 
Indus w^ater distrilnition wore used as effective hurdles to put oH' the starting of the Bhaki’a Project from 
)ear to year for over two decades. 


EFFECT OF PARTITION 

In PM7 when the country was partitioned on the eve of Indefrendence, the food problenr for the 
Indian Ihiion assumed a very much worsened form. In undividc'd India 400,000 cs. of water wore carried 
by the canals. Out of this half is carried by the canals which aro now^ in Pakistan. Out of the 24 million 
acre's of land which wer'e irrigated by state controlled c:anals in undivided India more than half now lie in 
Pakistan. For 18 per cent of the population, w'hich is nenv in Pakistan, they have 23 per cent of the total 
ar ea, 32 per cent of the rice, 35 percent of the wheat arrd 25 percent of all the focxlgrains of undivided India. 
'Fhere is a shortage of 1 million tons of foodgrains annually which w^as previously obtained by India from the 
areas w'liieh are now in Pakistan. 

The above situation made it all the more urgent that India should go ahead w4th some of the pi’ojects 
which were shelved in the British period due to political expediency. Foreiirost among such projects was 
the Bhakra Dam Project of which a detailed description is given subse(|uently. 

I’he physiographic features divide India into distinct parts. Out of this the Indo-Cangetic plain 
constitutes one of the most fertile tracts in the country. Although cultivation has been practised in this region 
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IVoni times iinriK'morial, there is little sign of exhaustion. 'I’he rivers an* snovv-i'ed and as suc h they ha\e a 
minimum supply even in the winter inontlis. In the rainy season they rise to flood disrliarg(‘s whi(‘h are 
50 to 100 times their minimum diseharges. A huge amount of* detritus load is also carried by these ri\'ers 
which replenishes the fertile top soil. 

The rainfall in India is notorious for its une({ual distribution during tin* year. Also, it has a big 
variation from year to year \u respect of duration, incidence and (|nantity. htdia has an average rainfall 
of 50'' although the d(*sert areas in the North West have only 5" annual rainfall. "Fhe a\’{‘rage in Assam is 
about lOf" although the highest figure in ojie location is 400". Fn many places it is (|uile common to ha\c* 
rainfall in a yc^ar to be less than I 2 the normal. Famines have been exptu'iencc'd when oidy I 4 of the 
normal rainfall has cx'curred in a eritieal j)eriod during the crop rotation. 

'I’lie above c'haracieristics bring out the gre^at need for artificial irrigation for stabilising agricullnra! 
o]i(‘rations which arc otherwise at the mercy of nature. I’he need f()r conservation of supplies during Hood 
months for utilisation later in the area is pararnonnl. Hardly is there any other country in the* world where 
an c'vcm distribution of the available water resources would lead to as much additional benefit as it will 
produce in India. 

An appraisal of the water resources of the country ohtain(*d by correlating the river fbiw in each 
basin with its rainfall and temperature, indicatf‘s that the total annual inflow for the Indian Union is nearly 
1350 million acre feet. The utilisation of this resource for purposes of irrigation is less than b yier c ent 
amounting to 75 million acre feet. 'The rest of the water flows waste to the sea. 

THE NEED FOR STORAGE PROJECTS 

In order to conserve to the maximum ulilisablc extent the surplus waters that contiimously flow 
dowji to the* sea, it is iiecc!ssary to constriu't huge storage projects on several of the river syslc-rns in India. 
It has been estimated that about 1/3 of the total of 1350 million acre feel of vi'at(‘r (siy 150 million acre feet; 
can be put to beneficial use. As the (listing utilisation is 7G million acre feet it will appeal* that we can 
increase tlic utilisation six fold. 'There is, however, an important limilaiion of the extent to whieh monsoon 
flows can be stored. J'he economic fetisibility of storage projects is an important consideratitui be‘cause of 
the v('ry high cost of such projects. The saving feature is that besides irrigalion, large blocks ol* hydro electric 
power can he produced from the storage created and a good deal of protection can also be secured against 
flood damage. 

'i’here are, however, obvious limitations wliich stand in the way of utilisation of the total flow in 
the rivers. First, it is possible Uj divert or stove only a small portion of the flow as compared with the 
maximum flow\ Secondly, as the supply varies from year to year the work can obviously he c(nisiruct(‘tl 
only for such fraction as is available on a firm basis during most of the years. Again, it becomt's necessary 
that certain quantities of water are allowed to flow in the rivers for purposes of hydro-electric dcvelc^pmeni, 
navigation and water supply to towms and villages. Even so, the potential of supplies that can still Ix" 
utilized is enough to provide a prcjgressive programme of development that may well last ovc^r 30 to 40 years. 

POWER RESOURCES AND EXISTING DEVELOPMENT 

Whereas the cxhaustablt sources of power based on coal, mineral oil and natural gas are rather 
small for the size of the Indian Union the resources of hydro-electric power are enormous. So far no 
authentic survey of these resources has been made. In 1921 a minimum continuous water power potential 
of 3‘5 million k.w. only was considered feasible. This has turned out to be a gross under estimate. 'There 
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i** ]u> {l<)ul)l tliiiJ the total hydro ()ovv(’r |)()t('iilial ol India cxiccds 4() million k.w. Total woikahlc 1 'i‘somccs 
of coal aic cstiniat(‘d at 20,000 million tons of which only laOO million tons art* L»'ood quality coal. As to 
oil, Assam produces ordy 3 pei cent ok the total requirem(*nls ol’tin* (.ouiiiry. 

'r!u‘ d(‘\’eloj)m(‘nt ofcdt ciiic power prt'sents a much poon-r |)i('ture as compaietl to the developiiH'iit 
nl’ Irrigation. The lirst hydro station in India was erected in Mysore at Shivasamudram in lOOl^. Soon 
alu*r, the Tata 11\tho-eleclric station Ihllowt'd in BoinhaN area. ljj)to 1020 tin* progress was rather slow 
hut suhsetpiently tlu* po\ver generation industr\ saw ra{)id and eontinuons expansion. In the pt riod 
OKI!) to l!t30 tlu* total powt‘r <;(Mi(*iatinL> capacity has n(‘arl\ douhletl ; tin* annual hi^ures show a rist* hoin 
about 1 million k.w. to 1.71 million k.w. I'ln* iiu rt-ast* in tlu* total (pi<mtit\ ol t*l(*ctricit\ has been I'roin 
about 2300 million k.w.h. to 3100 million k.w.h. At the b(*<j;-innin‘; of the Idrst Ki\'eA3*ar Plan onl\ 32“,, 
ol the (*l(*< tric ^cneratim; capacitN was in h\(lro-(*lectric stations, the rt‘st beinir in coal and oil burninL; stations. 

The ])i< tur(* of ]V)W(‘r nc'neialion |)resents a tri^at (ontrasl to (*yt'ry ttiod(*rii coimlrv oti account ol 
the liac'kwatTlness ol Indi.i. Most ok the poW(*r so far prochiced has been in major cities, Bombay and 
(Calc utta alone* tonsumiin; about 10 p(*r cc’iit ol tlu* total (‘Ic'ctric il\ n‘(*n(‘rat(*d in India. I he averaiL>e p<‘i 
(a]nta consumption oV (*\et trieity is on\y \ \ k.w.ii. ))er year as (ompareii witii \\\)\) k.w.ii. in t\\e V tiiled 
Kingdom, 2207 k.w.h. in l.'nited States ok America and !^!t03 k.w.h. in Clanada. A.^ain there is a threat 
unbalance b(*lW(*en rural and urban ar(*as in the dc'yc'lopment ok powc'r. Six larj^e towns with pet c’c*nt 
ok the country’s ])opulation <>et tlie benefit ok 3()“,, ok the total public utilitx installations. 

THE NEED FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 

With the a\ailabl(‘ land and water resourc(*s India can build up .L>r(‘at strc*ni>lh only il’aoriculture is 
]mt on a more* stable* basis. The yajL>arie.*s okraird'all jeopardise tin* li\'iinr ok 70 to 00 pi*ive‘nt ok India's |.>i‘o})le* 
due* to unce*rtain conditions which ke*e*jj them t^ue'ssiiiL;' upto the last wht*the*t they will ,i>et due reward lor 
their hard labour. 

It has been estimated that in areas ok low and une.‘e*rtain rainfall the yie‘ld per acre can be* increase‘d 
2 to 3 time's ik the* lands we’re* irri^ate'd. A^ain large areas ol'cultivable* lands which are* at present barren 
and lyiug waste can Ik* evdtivated atvd used pr<\(itably ik irrlgaticiu (acdilies were provided. Due to tlu* 
v'ariation in elimatic conditicais, lopf^graphy and epiality ok soil, the* nature and quantilv of irrigation tequired 
dilker consideraljly. d'here are large* tracts in tlu* States of Rajasthan, Punjab and Western IbP. where 
irrigation is a necessity for cultivation all the ye*ar roimd. riu* entire agricultural pattern of' large tracts 
of ccamtry can be changed if irrigation lacilities are provided. Increased production from land and 
increasetl e*mployment for the cultivator can be sec ured afkec ting the live’S of inillioi s ok peo]>le*. 

RACE BETWEEN DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF POPULATION 

The* population ed’India has increased by 120 millions in the* first 50 ye'ars of’this e eniury, rising I'roin 
233.3 millions in 1901 to 330.1) millions in 1931. 'The increase in agricultural deve'lopment has, however, 
bi'e'u comparatively small. From the year 1900 to the* year 1933, the*re was very little increase. Against 
the f)opulation incrc’ase okaliout 1“,, per year, the increase in c ultivated arc*a was about l, 3'\,. The* increase 
in area irrigated w3iether by govrrnment works or private entc*rprise was, howc-ver, substantial, the rise* being 
nearly 2“„ ])er year "Irorn 29.6 (averagej million acres in 1900 to 30.1 (average) million acres in 1943. The 
incH'ase in irrigated arc'a, no clouiit, gavx* more assured crops and increased out-turn per ac re, but the rate 
ok population growth w'as I'ar in excess ok the rate ok increase of’production. 'Phis brings out the unavoidalilc* 
necc’ssity ol' catching up with the increasing food rcquirenients ok the country ik kattiinc! and want and 
malnuiriticju are to be banished. 
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FOOD POSITION AND POLICY 

rile ;i])ii()rmal coiulilions created durinjLr the Second World War pi'odiiced iinjnt'c-edented strc'ss 
and strain over many rei^ion, c)i‘ tlie eouniry with disastrous eireets. d’lie (ood crisis in li(‘n)L»a] hronitht to 
the lorc'-front, ihc' nec'd for hiiildin.tj; up reserves which would insure the conniry against i'ailurc of crops or 
abnormal price llucliiations which dislocale the* economy of the country. Ih^avy imj)oris ol’foocli;rains had 
to be resorted to bc'tween the years Ih-hi to 1932—the average net absorption amounting to as much as !> 
million tons annually. Between IDlh and 1932, the country had to spmul over Rs, 730 crores iii the cost 
ol’imported grains. 'This iniposed a heavv strain on L^overnment finances and the much need(‘d expenditure* 
on development. Allhouifh a number of’stringent measures wen* t.tken for tlie control of clistribution and 
sale* of food, no satisfactory solution could be found without building adequate icseia'cs of food through 
iiu'reased production in the country su])j)l<nriented by exp(*nsive importation of fbf)d grains. '13hs factoi' 
was principally res})onsil)le for diverting attention to the* oxerall im[)ortancc* of irrigation as the* only sale 
renualy for making the ('ounlrs self-sufhcleiU in food. Considering the ine\atable rale of rise in j)Oj)ulation 
and the necessity of'maintaining standards comfortably above mere subsistence* l(*vels, the* guarant(*ed avail- 
abilit\’ of 7 to h million tons ofsurpitis food-grains becomes the first obligation of the* Ciovernment to tlur 
j)eople of India. 

As a rc'sull of the abo\‘e considc’rations, it iias been conrhuled by the Plamting Commission that there 
should be a Ino f()ld endc'av our to soKc the vital problem of food. First, the water resoui’ces of the* country 
shotild be* utilizc'd to the fullest c*xtc*nt and second, tlic' standard ofagricultural pracMicc* should be concurrc-ntly 
raisc'd Iin' the* ajiplication of' sc ic'utific' rc*search to agriculture*. Also public investment must give to the* 
jirimarv producer, (he* water, (he* power, (he seeds and the manures that lu* nec‘ds—all lhc*sc* at the* rates 
which he* can economic ally afford with a reasonalile incentive for achievement. 

NEED FOR POWER 

One* has onh/ to move* a lew milc*s out of a big c ity into the* c'ounlr\side* to fc*el (he contrast which 
elt'ciric' powc*r crt‘atcs betw(*(*n electrificxl towns and unc*ic*cirified villagc*s. 'i'he concentration of'amc*nili(‘s 
and mc*ans ol’ c’ntertainrnc'nt and diversion is c’c*ntered round chc-ap electric power. Xot only industrial 
nndc-rtakings but all institutions concc-rned with the unl()lding of a man's pc*rsonality have bc*come grc*at 
through the* use of electric' ])o\ver in a divt'vsity of a])pficatiou. Cheap power for pumping watc*r iov irriga¬ 
tion and for agrictilture and cottage and small scale industric‘s can transform the* life in rural areas to suc h 
an extent that the influx of'jiopulation into cities can be arrested. In India, there* is still time for electric 
])ower to reac'h and e\f)aiid into the countryside before the village workers dec ide to cjuit their houses and 
farms and transfer thc’inselves to slum conditions in towns muc h further. 

GROWTH OF ELECTRIC LOAD 

Since* 19‘|() the demand for povvc*r has far exceeded generation whethci’ from thc'rmal or hydro- 
t‘lec trie sourc t*s. 'The normal growth of load augmenlc‘d by die* impetus of'the Second World War c risis made: 
it nc-cessary that all available s|)are capac itv c>f the country's pcawer stations be hai'n(*ssc‘cl. In the* same* 
period it was not possible* to obtain additional plant or rc‘placement. New connections were* severelv' 
r(*stric (c*d and staggering of load was arranged through dispersal of holidays and working hours. In this 
wav the minimum demands of industry were met but the picture was one of extreme shoi tagc* of supply 
as compared with the demand. As such the industrial dc'velopmc'nt of the* country and the consc-quent 
economic* dc*velc)pment were grc'ally hindeird. 'Flit* total installed cajiacity was estimatc*d by (he 
Planning Clommission at 1 million k.w. of public utility steam plant. It can be stated that out of this 
100,000 k.w. capac ity plant is ahvady cnit of date. 
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riic loiui crralccl by lube well pumping for lift irrigalion scliemt's in which Ultar Pradesh [dayed 
a pioncci 's lole has ( rcated a pnlential market of a l)ig magnitude. Chinga Ganal grid geueratiiig ()1 

u\’dll<»n kavdu was utilized In o\Tr J ol its total eapaeily for operating 2,200 tub(‘W(‘Ils owned by tin* State 
liligation Df'partment. d'fie open j)umping in Madras and Mysore States I’rom wells and tanks consumes 
ovei 11",, of the energy sold by public utility in that region. 

Due to th(' shortage of j)lant capacity some 20,000 aj)plications were on the waiting list in 1052 ir 
Matlras and Mysore Slates. In the Indian Union irrigation and agrieultnral dewatering consumed 64 
million k.w.h. in 10‘50. In the suet'eeding lO years this figure was more than doubled and the recorded 
coiistunption in the yt'ar 1040 toui hed the peak oi 150 million k.w.h. 

So far as tin* Punjab is eoncerned the Uhl River scheme which generated a maximum of 20,000 k.w. 
in the p(‘ak reached during the Second World War has been the oidy source of power supply in Northern 
India before and after j)artition. Supplies of electric power to West Punjab were continued even after the 
partition in orch'r to accommodate the demand from Pakistan who had practically no flytlro-electric power 
at the lime of partition. As a result the State of Punjab in the India Union remained very short of power. 
It was in iht' post partition perif)d that full attention was concentrated on the Bhakra Nangal Projt'ct and 
the (hmguwal PowTrhouse was commissioned in January, P)55 to su[)plemenl tin* power generation. 

'file quantum of power needed in the context of present requirements beats all records. In fact it 
is fallacious to use the yanbstick of the distant or even near past in assessing the demand that will come into 
e\istenc(‘ in the verv near future. "Phe climate of India is definitely changing from its agricultural charac- 
tt'rislic to an industrial trend. In view of this an ever inert'asing demand from now on can well be regard(‘d 
as a certainty. 

MULTIPURPOSE PROJECTS HIGHLIGHTS OF NATIONAL POLICY 

The integrated dexelopment of the country’s water resources for irrigation and power make it 
necessary that there should be a national policy in regard to the measures to l)e taken lor early achievement 
of the food anti j)ower targets. 

The fuuUugs td' die Irrigation Commission of 1901-1905 are notewf)rthy. They laiil emphasis 
ord\' on those projects which were productive. No regard was to b(‘ paid to the urgency of protection 
for the jiarticular locality as th(‘ Railway freights were cheap and the produce of one region could 
be economically carried to the region where want was fell. Outriding prefen.-nct* w’as therefore givam 
by them to promising projects for which funds were required to be made available on the highest prio¬ 
rity unl(‘ss such funds w’ere either already allocated to w'ork in progress or w'(‘re needed for stral(*gic 
works. 'This principle gave full rect^gnilion t<j the all India nature of the solution. 'The second argu¬ 
ment in favour of a Natif)nal Policy embracing all problems of planning, design and construction not 
on a stat(‘wise basis, but by pooling the resounes of the imtire country in personnel, material and 
machinery, is even mort* incontrovertible. The projects of the future are expected to be more complicated 
than thos(‘ executed in the past. New teeJmiques have to be brought into use for further harnessing the 
resoun’es olTiature. f’or su(’h diflicull ventures the effort that can be put foiavard by any one State may be 
inadeciuate for achieving the best .solutions. 

'fhe third reason for not confining multipurpose projects to Slate boundaries is based on the faet 
that river valleys were not made by nature to conform to the artificial boundaries fixe*d for historical or 
administrative n^asons. (,Ktil<‘ frecpiently the water that has to be stonxl by the construction of high darns 
in one Slate is used in that State and the neighbouring areas. It becomes ab.solutely essential to have joint 
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investigation in manageint!nt which can l)cst he organized under the direction of a central authority. 
The last reason for heavy projec ts planned and executed on national basis derives its force from finan¬ 
cial considerations. The outlays needed for multipurpose development exceed by far the financial 
resources of any individual stale. As the funds leave to be madi^ available on a dehuit^ basis under 
guarantees for the various })eri(.)ds, the programme can only be* operated by a central authority that 

('an secure the necessary c(}-ordination and integration. Priorities for machinery, materials and foreign 

(‘xchange also are outriding considerations which would be bewond the ])ow(‘rs of any single state. 

CO-ORDINATED PLANNING 

The use of water for irrigation, power generation, flood control, navigation, fisheries and recr(*ation 
thus becomes a complicated problem in which there has to lx* inter-dependenc(* and co-ordination for 
the allocations directed for each aspect of the project. The target of the country in irrigation is (Ik' doubl¬ 
ing of irrigated area in 15 to 20 years, d'his means that new irrigation facilities are needed for 10 to 45 

million acres. Similarly the additional powtu* generating capac ity of about 7 million k.w. is nec'ded. 
'I’he combined programme for irrigation and power generation is expected to cost about Rs. 2,000 croivs 
inclusive of the work already carried out in the First Five \5‘ar Plan. To raise the standard ol' 
living in the country, foodgrains and cheap power an* essential rec^uisities. 'They have accordingly to 
be given a prior-most place in the projects of development for the country. 'Fhe foundations of both tlu* 
First Five Year Plan and tlie Second Five Year IMan rest on the base work to be furnished by the multipur¬ 
pose river valley projects which are s(‘lccted with utmost scrutiny and farsightedness and then implemen¬ 
ted with diligence, integrity and efhciency. The investigation and preparation of [)lan, the con¬ 
struction, and the subsequent operation nxjuire from 10 to 20 years of continuous work in the case of 
each major project. The people of India have, tlnu'efore, to remain prepanxl for steadfast work and sus- 
taimxl determination to ensure the economical fruition of each of the major j)rojects which are describ(Hl 
further in this article. 


PROVISION IN THE FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 

'The projects already under constructicjn at the lim(‘ of the formulation of the First Five ^"car 
Plan have taken a substantial amount out of the total provision for multi-purpose projects in the First 
Fi\'e ^'('ar Fdan. In 1951 projects to the target value of Rs. 765 cror(*s were in hand lor irri¬ 
gation and power. Tlu* expenditure incurred upto 3ist March, 1951 amounted to Rs. 155 crores. 'i'he 
projects included in the above cost are those which were sanctioned in the country by various State (iovern- 
nients after the Second World War. 'Fhe highest priority was given by the Planning Commission to 
the Projects on which considerable sums of money had alnxidy been spemt since 1947. As however, the 
need of the country was primarih' for additional foodgrains some of the projec'ts were modified in order 
to gel the food benefits in full measure and in the earliest stager. The changes and modifications made 
resulted in the total cost of the projects being reduced to 518 crores. Of this amount 2b6 crores were 
recjuired to bi* spent in tin* first two years of the First Five Year Plan. With llu'se large commitments al¬ 
ready before the country the I'irst Five Year Plan could not include many of the new projects vvliich 
were put forward by the various States. 

So far as power generation was concerned emphasis was withdrawn from it in the First Five 
Year Plan under the apprehension that development of load for every large generating unit may not be 
forthcoming thus locking up a huge amount in too early hivestment. As has l>een exjicrienced later, the 
fear that development of load will not be quick has been belied by actual exjierience. 4 he tide has 
already turned and multipurpose projects of the Second Five Year Plan are recjuired to lay greater 
(miphasis on power generation than was conceded at the time of formulation of the First Five Year Plan. 
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On ni (’()nnt of tlu* ve ry natnrr of tlir problem detailed technical investigations and careful assess¬ 
ment of the economic’ asjjects of various j)rojects cannot generally be eom].>l(’led in advance of tlu* starting 
of u'oik on the projects. This is to a large extent inevitable, because some of the data eiiu'rges only with 
(lie progress of work on the project, e.g., the foundations of high daitis. In sucli cases a])].)r()ximate pro- 
\ ision onlv can be made and further data must be collected for j)erio(lical review during tlu* course of sul)- 
secjuent progress <»n tlu* projects. 'Tltts ]M‘oce(Utre has beett hnuul necessary for all the major multipurpose 
projec'ts, started iu the (ountry since independence. As explained later on, the excess over the original 
estimates is not to lx* attributed so muc h to any lack of (‘ni('i(‘ncy or oilier ilc'fec ts. 1 he exj)ansion in 
the sc'ojte of'eac li project and the dc*tailed information that cennes to hand with the progiess of the* work arc* 
the real c’ontrolling fac tors. I'herc* is a vague id(‘a in the* minds oi‘the people that the estimates exc caal 
because the* authorities indiargc* are lax or the* original estiiriatc-s were* faulty. Actually, the true position 
genc-rallv revealed after enc]uiries has indicated in almost all the case's that the extra c'osts incurred were, 
generallv spc'aking, inc'vitable. 'Tlu* o])tic)n in such cas(*s is that no authorisation lx* given and no works 
started till inve-stigations arc* reasonably complete. This ciption cciuld not be c’xc*rcisecl in the past bec ause 
of the \c-r\ short time* limits within whic h the* completion of the ])rojc*cts was desired. If the coun¬ 
try were to plan on a continuous basis, investigations and olhc‘r exphaatoiA' data would lx* olitained in 
advance. It is a Ic’sson to be lear frc.mi the prc’sent multipurpose ])rojc*cts that no time should be lost 
in pulling necessary pcrscum ’ funds in position for securing the* data and carrying out the initial 

exploratory work which aloi . deline the details ot“ works to be ini hided in the project. If this 
course is fcillowed tin* '.nitia nates would lx* much more exact and a lot of nec'dlc'ss misunderstanding 
and c’ontiovc'rsy wouhl lx* avoided. 

With the coniinsioii of die Bhakra Dam ])n»ject, Damodav Valley Fvegeet and the Hirakud Pro- 
jec'l the progiannne cil' eonstrnc tioii ol' multipurpose projc'cls will have* erossc'd its peak. Since the 
anaKsis given earlier in this artic le indicates that India is in need of Riv(*r \"allc*y ])rojec'ts for the* iiill 
utilisation c)l'water resource's for the* next !1() or 40 yc-ars, it will be a wise })olicy on the part of the Central 
and State (iovc'rnrnents to lose* no time in the initiation of* fnrthc*r [jrojc'cts whic h arc* on the waiting list. 

BHAKRA NANGAL PROJECT 

With the pouring of the first bucket of eoiierete at Bhakra Dam on the 17th of November, 1055 
bv the* Ih'ime Minister, anothc'r nail has Ix'eii struck in the eoflin of poverty, flood havoc* and famine. Now 
('awards the higher the' clam rises, the farther are these enemies of mc'ii driven away, for the arid lands 
of Punjab, Pepsii and Rajasthan, the monsoon gamble will no longer inflict the drought or the llcxxls. 
Sutlej is ensla\ ed and would henceforth work according to commands. The vast blocks of hydro-electric 
power generatc'd will help eradicate unemploymenl and give an unlimited tempo to the frc'sh fields of 
industiy. 'I’lic* Bhakra Nangal Project represents a remarkable feat of the* perscverence and skill of man 
and iu the words of the Prime Minister “a gift to the geiuTalions to come.” 

The (onstrnetion cif the main Bhakra Dam and appurtenant works involves the* placement of over 
5 million cubic yards of conc rete. This will be done by transjjorting loaded conen-te buckets in con¬ 
crete cars, and their final placement with the help of cantilever and revolver cranes moving on trestles. 

J'he eonstrurtion c)f such a gigantic structure as Bhakra Dam poses unprecedented problems of 
planning, organization, coordination and supply. A little delay iu the supply of any one item required 
during construction may result in an expensive set-back to the entire schechde. 'Phe planning and detail¬ 
ed designs arc of paramount importance in the interest of* both efficiency and economy. The execu¬ 
tive organization is also planned with the minutest scrutiny. Jobs such as the establishment of work- 




The Xangal Dam—It consists of 26 bays 30 ft, each. The bays are fitted with mechanically oficraied gates. 
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v>f)s and repair and sf^rvice facilities at various locations, the purchase and installation of plant and 
inaicrial reepured durink( construction, re^j^ular and adequate flow of essential construction material and 
(‘ili(‘icnt iiandlinj^[ of inanj)ovver and technical skill, have received tlie most careful planning. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE BHAKRA NANGAL PROJECT 

The necessity for providing irrigation hicilities to the dry and arid areas of Rohtak and Hissar 
districts and the adjoining area of th(' ersiv^diile Bikaner State, now part of Rajasthan, has been keenly 
fell for the last two centuries on account of repeated and devastating famines. The tract has an average 
annual rainfall of only about 12 inches and depth of water below surface of 100 to 200 feet, which 
precludes cultivation on well irrigation. Faen this scanty rainfall, fails year after year and the tract 
is subject to continuous sev(‘re famine conditions. The reports of successive Famine Commission make 
a sad and pathetic reading. It is stated that the famine of 17H3 was so severe that the entire population 
was either destroyed or uprooted, and the whole cattle wealth perished. 

riie proposal to construct a storage re.scrvoir on the Sutlej, orginated in 1906. Invt'stigalions were 
taken up by the Punjab Irrigation Departnuait and different pro})osals were framed in successive projects 
between the \'(‘ars 1915 and H);T)-42 when a coin]>rehensive project estimate was pn'pan^d. Detailed 
invesiigatiotis wen^ undertaken and consultations were held with eminent geologists and engineering 
consultants. In 1945, Indian engineers were sent to U.S.A. fora study of the design and construction pro¬ 
blems of the Bhakra Dam and to have designs and specifications prepared by the International Engineer¬ 
ing ('o. Denver. In 1946 preliminary operations were started comprising construction of the Rupar— 
Nangal Railway, Rupar Nangal Road, and Road and Railway frf)m Nangal to Bhakra Dam site, and 
building the Nangal Township for housing the construction staff. 

In 1948 the design of the dam was nrvised and the height of the dam was raised by 100 feet to ele¬ 
vation 1(360. 'This fixed the gross capa(*it\' of the reservoir at 7.4 million acre feel, out of whic:h riel 
utilizable storage of 5.13 million acre feet would be available. The following areas are plamurd to Vie 
benefited from the scheme: 


(iniss Area 

Restricted perennial. 

Non perennial. 

Perennial. 

fotal. 

in lac acres. 





Punjab 

12.2 

5.5 

25.6 

43.3 

PEPSIJ 

6.1 

1.2 

6.1 

13.5 

Rajasthan 



10.6 

10.6 


16.3 

6.7 

42.5 

67.6 


It may be mentioned that the mean storage available in the reservoir will be 4*6 million acre feet 
against (3.2 million acre feet required, thus resulting in a shortage of 25 However, the area includ¬ 
ed in the project for irrigation purposes has been kept high to spread the benefit as widely as possible, 
fhe shortages can be met from additional resources to be derived from adjoining rivers or Tubewells which 
can be installed for augmenting the perennial supplies, by pumping from the sub soil reservoir 
when cheaper electric power is available. 

BHAKRA DAM AND POWER PLANT 

The dam will be of the straight gravity type with the normal full reservoir level at 1680. 4’he 
top of the dam with 50' roadway will be at elevation 1700. The upstream face of the dam will be vertical 
upio elevation 1350 with an upstream batter of 0.35 to 1 below that. The downstream face will be 
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provided with a hatter of 0.8 to 1 .0. The darn will have a series of internal galleries with a total approxi- 
iriMte length of 16,000 feet for purposes of inspection, drainage, grouting and operation of regu¬ 
lation equipnnnU. 

The overflow spillwav 260 feet wide fitted with a radial gates 50' x will be provided in 

the central section ol the dam. d’he spillway with the help ol irrigation outlets will l)e able to negotiate 
a flood of 2,90,000 cusecs ('orresponding to a total flood of 100,000 ciisecs. Two tiers of irrigation outlets 
with 8 to 10 outlets in each tier will be provkit'd at elevations 1 ?)20 and M20. The river outlets will be 
capaf)le of passing a discharge’ of 106,0()0 cusecs. "Fwo tunnels .50' in tliaiiK'ter and about hall a mile long 
(‘ach are b<*ing used for diverting the river. 

I vvo rtvUed fill cotTevdams for enclosiiig the operatkm area iu the bed ol the river have also been 
lonstructed. 'Fhe upstream ('ofTerdam is 215 ft. high and the t)ther downstream is 152 ft. 'The founda¬ 
tions of the dam in the river bed have been excavat(‘d and the concreting of main dam started. Lot of sub- 
sidiar\' excavation has also been done such as for plant terrace's etc. 

'I wo power plants, one on the left and the other on th(‘ right side, downstream of the dam with 
a provision of 5 and 4 units respectively and each power unit capable of generating fK),fl00 K.W. as firm 
power are proposed. 'Total firm power will be 5,b5,flfH) K.W. 

NANGAL DAM 

'The Nangal Dam is situated 8 miles downstream of Bhakra, and will S(‘r\'(‘ to divert the river supp¬ 
lies into the Nangal Hydel Channel. It is a 90 feet high coiu'nue dam, (’onsisting of 26 spans of 30 feet 
each, with 7 feet wide piers and tw'o tiers of gat(*s 18'x 11 ' high in each bay, and a concrete breast wall 
on top. It has been designed as a mod(’rn hydraulic structure on penn(‘able foundations to stand a head 
of 53 fe(‘t. It has an arterial road luidge ('ombined with it. It can pass a maximum fk)od of .350,000 
cusecs. Besides diverting the wat(’r into the Nangal Canal, it will form a small balancing n'servoir 
to snir)Othen the diurnal fluctuations in outflow from Bhakra Tower Houses and to cater f'or variable dis¬ 
charges, recpiired for the Nangal Power Hc>uses. 

Combined with the Nangal Dam is the Nangal Canal Regulator consisting of 8 spans of 24 feet 
each, with fi*0' piers and retpiisite gates and gearing. A shingle excluder consisting of a slab on top 
of double storeyed tunnels lias been provided, which leads the shingle laden wat(‘r downstream of the dam 
and the clearer water into the canal. The first two bays of the tlam arc* covered by the shingle excluder, 
which have 3 gates each. 

NANGAL HYDEL CHANNEL. 

'Idle channel takes off from the left bank of river Sutlej above the Nangal Dam. It is a lined canal 
39*6 miles long, designed for a full supply discharge of 12,.500 cusecs. The normal slope* is 1 in 10,000 
but w'here it runs through deep cutting, steeper slopes have been provided wath a view' to nrduce exca¬ 
vation and save cost. The normal bed width and depth are 80 feet and 20*6 feet respectively. 

The canal passes through very difficult sub-mountainous country, specially in the reach from head 
upto the second Power House, a distance of 18 mile's. It involves dec’p cuttings in conglomerate, shingle 
and sand and hillocks and heavy filling in the ravines. Fifty eight hill torrents, of an aggregate maximum 
estimate fun-off of 248,000 cusecs crf)ss the canal. 

The canal presents many special features and has entailed considerable labour in w'orking out safe 
and economical designs. 



Forebny of the (ian^iiwal 
Powerhouse ivhile under 
eonslruction 
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NANGAL POWER HOUSES 

OiU ol* the two I\)wer Houses on ilu! Nanj^al hydel canal, the Ganguwal Power House has been 
working at a capacity for generating 111,000 K.W. of pow'cr since the beginning of this year. The other 
]^)wer House, namely Kotla Power House, will start functioning by middle of 1950 and w'ill generate an 
e^pval tuwnuu of 

RUPAR HEADWORKS 

Kupar Head works has been remodelle*d to cater for the increased requirement of Sirhind Canal 
and to feed the new Hist Y>oai^ Canal. The full sitpply discharge of the Sirhind Canal has been raised trom 
9040 cusecs to about 12,500 cusecs. AVith this extension of irrigation new' tracts have been served. It 
lias also improved the water allow'ance in existing areas. 

BHAKRA CANALS 

The Bhakra Main Line takes off from the tail of the Nangal (kuial at Rtipar and is designed for 
a full supply discharge of 12,457 cusecs. From Rupar, passing through the enclaves of the State of Pepsu, 
it proceeds almost straiglit to'IVihana situated on the border of Hissar district. 

'Fhe Main Line absorbs the existing Cihaggar and Choa Branches, and the Patiala Navigation 
Channel of the Patiala Branch of the Sirhind Canal. This is a convenient arrangement as it releases corres¬ 
ponding capacity of the Sirhind Canal to accommodate the additional supply. 

In addition to direct distributaries of an aggregate capacity of 122b cusecs, the following branches 
take off from the Bhakra Main Line, Bhakra Main Branch and from the Narw'ana Brain'h : 


^ No. 

Name of Branch 


Authorized full supply discharge in cusecs. 

1. 

Narwana Branch 


4,459 

2. 

Ghaggar Branch 


1,433 

3. 

Choa Branch 


314 

4. 

Bhakra Main Branch 


5,069 

5. 

Fatehbad Branch 


1,707 

6 . 

Ratia Branch 


671 

7. 

Rori Branch with Ottu Feeder 


1,030 

8. 

Karnising Branch 


448 

9. 

Sadul Branch 


1,244 

10. 

Barwala Sub-branch 


824 


The Sidhwau Branch (1727 cusecs) forms part of the Sirhind Canal system and Bist Doab Canal 
(1801 cusecs) takes off direct from the river. 

The Bhakra Main Line, Main Branch, Narwana, Karnising and Sadul Branches are all lined 
channels, the rest are unlined. 

The Narw^ana Branch irrigates the Samrala-Rajpura tract (No. 6) Patiala tract (No. 7) Kaithal 
Pehow’a tnact (No. 8), Pepsu area between Ghaggar and Dhamtan distributary (tract No. 9), Barwala 
extensions (tract No. 10 and 11) and the existing area of the Sirsa Branch from Habri head to the head of 
Gorakhpur distributary. The Sirsa Branch from head to R.l). 88,000 has Ijeen renamed as Narwana link. 

'Lhe Fatehbad and the Bhakra Main Branches take off from Sirhind Canal above Manpur Regulator 
and irrigate the area of Ludhiana district lying between the outer irrigation boundary of Sirhind Canal 
and the high Bank of river Sutlej and the Grey Canal areas. 







River Sutlej jlowin^ 

through the Bhakra 
Gorge before it was 

tamed and made to flow 
through the two 50 ft. 
dia diversion tunnels 
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BIST DOAB CANAL 

'rills canal lakes ofT From the ri^bl side of Rupar Head works and it irrlgaies a gross area oF G.34 lac 
acres in Hosliiarpnr and Jullniidiir districts of Puiijal) and Kapurtliala district of P(‘psu. The main canal 
is 20 tniles long with a head discharg(' oF 1001 cnsecs and is lined For about 8000 Feel only. It lias two 
blanches, vi/. Jnllundur Branch 15 miles, (oF which half is lined), and Nawanshahr Branch 14 miles long. 

The total huigth ol' the Main and Branch canals is GOO miles and oF distributaries 2200 miles. 

TRANSMISSION LINES 

The iraiismissiou s\stem has been designed vvilli the dual consideiation that while initial costs 
shouUl be kept as low as possible, tlu' system should be flexible so as to enable increase of capacity laU'r on 
as the load develops. 

A double circuit tiansmission line is provid(‘d from Bhakra to Delhi via Xangal Powder House No. T., 
Arnbala and Panipat, which will be initially insulated for operation at 132 K.W The Imvers and 
conductors are designed for 220 K. \h so that when the load goes beyond the capacity of 132 
KA\ line, it can b(‘ (inverted for 220 K.\h operation by adding extra insulation. Slep-dowai sub¬ 
stations will be located at Aml)ala, Panipat and Delhi. 1'he portion between Xangal J\)wer House No. I 
and Bhakra is being utilized initially For supplying constnu tion power to Bhakra Dam by erecting a tem¬ 
porary 132 II KAh Substation at Bhakra. 

Another double ciic uit 132 KA’. transmission litu* will run iiorn Xangal Power House H to 
laidhiana, where it will biFurcate into two single ( ircuil lines, one riuming to Jullundur to link up 
with tlu* existing Uhl River system, and the (Uher to Sri (ianga Xagar via Moga and Muktsar. Step- 
dowai sub-stations will be located at Ludhiana, Jullundur, Moga, Muktsar and Sri (ianga Xagai*. 
A tlouble circuit 132 K.V. line is also provided between Xangal I and Xangal H. 

A single circuit 132 K.\h line is provided from Panij)at to Rajgarh with a step-down sub-station at 
Hansi enroute. Anotlier single circuit 132 K.\h line is propos(‘d from Arnbala to Saharanpur for supply 
of Power to U.P. 

'riiere are two (Sfi KA\ lines from Arnbala, one single cii(’uit to Xabha with the step-dowm sub¬ 
station at Rajjmra and Patiala for giving supply to Patiala (Pepsuj and the oth(‘r double circuit to 
Chandigarh, which proceeds as single (arcuit and terminates at Simla with step-down sub-stations at 
Surajpur and Solan. Another single circuit GG K.V. line runs from Panipat to Abdullapur with step- 
down sub-stations at Karnal and Indri. 

There are five GG K.\’. single circuit lines for supplying power to Rajasthan. Two of these lines 
emanate from Sri Ganga Xagar sub-station to feed Suralgarh and Karanpur and the other three from 
Rajgarh grid sub-station to feed Ratangarh, Sikar and Bahadra respectively. 

SCHEDULE AND PROGRESS 

When will Project be completed ? When will the potentialities of the scheme become realities ? 
When will the common man I'eel the impact of this great development ? These are important 
cjuestions, and fortunately the answxus are in sight. Undoubtedly the full benefits will become available 
only when all the units of the Proj(‘ct arc constructed. But the benefits will mn be withheld from the 
people for l<mg. The schedules have been so arranged as to bring some measure of these benefits 
as each stage of construction is completed. 
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Irri,L(ali()ii siij^plies and power generation are the main objectives f)f‘ tlie Project. 'The food and 
foddei- situation in the country warrants that irrigation be given priority. The coiteeutralion of construc¬ 
tion ac(iviti(‘S has, therefore, been on the developineiit of tlie irrigation system. There is much surplus 
water in the Sutlej River during the summer monsoons, and although it cannot he stored without the 
Bhakra Resi'rvolr in operation, it is possible to divcTl mneh of it lor the summer or Kharil crops. With 
this ol)jectivc in view, work was initiated on the main diversion structure- the Nangal Dam- -and the 
network of (anals wliidi carry tlie water for the arid regions to he served by the .Project. 

Bhakra (kuials were put in ojieration in July 1954. 

Nangal Ilydd Ckinal was completed in 1954. 

Nangal Darn c'ompleted in 1955. 

(ianguwal Power House on Nangal Hydel Canal was commissioned in January. 1955. 

Kotia Power House on Nangal Hydel ('anal is expected to be commissioned during 1956. 

'The schedule of operations at Bhakra Dam contemplates completion in I960. But, some storage 
in the Bhakra Reservoir will commence before then. I'his storage, which will progressively increase 
with the height of the dam, will he utilized for the development of perennial irrigation. 


1 , 

2 . 

5. 

4. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14 . 


I'he programme and the target dates are summarized iii 
Completion of Diversion Tunnels 
Temporary diversion of tiie rivei 
Final 13iversion of the river 
Excavation of Dam foundations (^completion). 

Starting concreting of Dam. 

Completion of Darn 
Nangal Dam. 

Completion Nangal Hydel Canal. 

Completion Nangal Power Houses: 

Power House No. I 
Power House No. II 
Remodelling Sirhind Canal 
Remodt'lling Riipar HeadwTirks 
Bhakra Canals 
Bist Dual) Canal 
4 ransmission. 


the following table : 

July, 1953. 
Deeemhur, 1953. 
(October, 1954. 
(October, 1955. 
November, 1955, 
1960 

Completed. 
April, 1954. 

July, 1954. 

1956. 

Aynll, 1954 
April, 1954 
1954. 

1954. 

19.54-55. 


BHAKRA DAM NEW CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 

A structure 680 feet high above the excavated bed rock, with a further depth of upto 50 feet or 
more l)elow the Dam foimdalifui level, Bhakra Dam will he actually a few feet higher than even Boulder 
Dam, which is so far the world’s highest Dam. Due to the relatively poorer nature of the strata, in which 
daystone layers intervene, Bhakra has foundations which are unic|ue for such a structure. This factor 
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makes the rlesign and construction of tlic Bhakra Dam ])articularly diflK ult. To surmount these diffi- 
rnlti(‘s, lli(‘ utmost prec'autions are heinu[ taken to make a scientific investi.t^^ation of the probhuii in its various 
as|:ecls hy drilling, water prt'ssure and grouting tests. 

A C(jordinat(!d layout of constructif>n equipment, comprising lr(‘stl(‘s and cantilever hammer head 
cranes has been arrangc'd and eoiu reting has Ix'cn started. "I’he construction plant layout for Bhakra Dam 
was done with the greatest care and it emboilied the experience of many foreign specialists. Hydraulic 
sluic ing was adojUed on a big scale to excavate and sluice away some of tlu' claystone and weatlu'red rock 
li'om the sides of the canyon. This saved the construction ol expcaisive muc k and haulage roads, and at 
the same time exjx'ditc'd the completion of the* colossal jc)b ot‘rock excavation totalling over 5-miHion cubic 
yards. This cjuantity, by a cpieer coincidence, is nearly ecpjal to the amount of concrete required for the 
Dam and its apjjurte'iiant works. 

POTENTIALITIES OF THE SCHEME 

One criterion of the sue e-c'ss of the Bhakra Nangal Proje'Ct, like that of any othe-r ente'rprise, is the 
return it brings on the capital itivestment. The ex[)e‘neliture inv'olvTel is eonsiderable. .\e*cording to 1951 
figure's, it was estimatetl that the- cost of the Project will be rupees 1,514 million. (One* million rupees are 
e*epiivalent to approximately 2ID,OOP U.S. Dollars e)r 75,000 pounds sterling). Out of this amount 595 
million rupe*es are fe)r the* Bhakra Dam anel Power Plant; 283 million rupe'es for the* Xangal Dam, X5angal 
Hydcl Canal, and Nangal Pcwvev plant; 305 millhm vu]>ees for thcf Bhakra Cauak system; lOl million 
rupee's are for the Sirhind Canal exte?nsion, Rupar Meadwarks, and Bist Doab Canal; and 172 millie)n 
rupees ibr the pe)wer transmission system. These figures are large and the cost is great, greater than the* 
combined e ost of irrigatieni and power projects in the Punjab State. The 1955 estimates indicate an addi¬ 
tion e)f abe)ut 15 million rupe'es. 

The returns promised by the Pre)ject, be)th direct and indirect are alse) great. On the attainment 
of full development e)f irrigation, 3 million acre's e)f land will be under crops eve'ry ye'ar. This will bring into 
the State treasuries an annual return e)f percent on the* capital e)utlay eai irrigation, ten ye'ars after the 
ee)mpletion of the pre)je'e’t. 

riiis takes into aee'ount the proceeds fre>m the betterment fee*, which is te) be ehaiged from the 
l)e‘neficiaries. I'he total power generation will ihrther increase* e)n full elevelf)pnu*nt e)f the lanel. 

The indirect returns ejf the project arc many and varied. Foremost ame)ngst them is the increase 
in food production. India has been subjected le) an acute food shortager, iinpe)rting 3 million tons e)f grain 
annually. The Bhakra irrigatie)n system will by itself assist in reducing this figure by 1.13 million tons of 
food every year. At the average rate of rupees 507 per ton (long) of food grain, the Project will n'sult in a 
saving ol almost rupees (iOO million of pn'cious foreign exchange. All the land will not bv under food crops. 
At least 40 per ( ent ol it will l^e devoted to raising long staple cotton, a commodity urgently required to 
keep the Indian textile mills working. It is estimated that alxjul 800,000 bales of long staple ginned cotton 
will be produced every year, and at the rate of rupee s 400 per bale the Project will provide a further saving 
in forc'ign exchange of over rupees 300 million. Thus in all, besich's ri'ducing the shortages in these neces¬ 
saries of life, the Proje'ct will save foreign exchange* to the extent of rupees 900 million annually. 

How does the State in particular and the nation at large, stand t(j profit from the power generation 
programme:* The ultimate installed capacity of the powerplants will be 1.0G9 million kilowatts which 
will bring electricity into every home. 'Phe existing per capita power prochiction index in India is only 15 
kilowatt hours. There is, as such, a tremendous scope for the power available from Bhakra. Visions of 
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lural rlrcirification, railway trains powered by electricity, phenomenal development in industry, and the 
like, must indeed have inspired those who ccniceived this project. 

An extremely important aspect of the indirect returns of the Project is that of employment. Ever 
siiK'e India achieved independence and the State was divided at the time of partitioti between India and 
Pakistan, the most pressing need has been that of rehabilitating the countless refugees who sought shelter 
in India. Most of these virile cultivators and artisans are now either idle or under(!mployed. To them 
the Bhakra Nangal Project holds forth the promise t)f homes left behind and security long hagotten. 

d’he Bhakra Canal system wall serv’e an area that has a scant rainfall andjis j)eriodically subjected to 
the ra\'ages of famine. In the years Pflh to 1940 die State Government spent over rupe(*s 30 million f(U' re¬ 
lief to this famine-strickim area to protect the entire population from extinction. A similar situation today, 
with the prevailing high pric(‘s and fof»d shortages, would indeed be a major catastroplu', liel'ori' which the 
cost ol the Bhakra \angal F*roject w'ould pale into insignificance. 

The story of the Bhakra .\angal Project is the story of a nation at work; of a nation answering the 
challenge with deeds rather than w’ords; of a nation fighting the battli* of wresting from nature its bounties 
and of employing them for the good of humanity at large. T he Bhakra Nangal Project is but a link in 
this great struggle, but it is an important link. It is one of the first being forged out of the sw’cat and toil of 
the engint'crs and technicians, tin* farmers and workers. It is one of the biggest links in this chain that 
will lift the Indian people from the abyss of despair and dejienihuu'e, privation and want, and bring into 
their lives an era of sunshine and plenty. Indeed, the story of the Bhakra Nangal Projei t is the story oi' 
the shape of things to come. 


DAMODAR VALLEY CORPORATION 

"fhe Damodar \"alley lies north-w'est of Calcutta. Already the centre of India's lu^avy industry, 
it is still under-devTloped; but potential!)' it is one of the richest industrial and agricultural belts in the world. 
An attempt is now' being made, on a national scale, to raise the standard of living of the people by develop¬ 
ing both industry and agriculture under a programme of unified development of the whole valley. 

Implementation of the Damodar Valley development scheme has been envisaged in two stages, 
rile first phase includes the constnu tion of four dams at Tilaiya, Konar, Maithon and Pam het Hill; three 
hydro-electric stations at d'ilaiya, Maithon and Panchet Hill; the steam powor plant at Bokaro and the 
transmission system; and the Durgapur barrage and the associated canals and distributaries, 'fhe first phasi?, 
due for completion in 1955 is expected to ('ost Rs. 89.10 crores; but the benefits w'ill include irrigation of 
1,025,7()2 acres of land and generatifin of about 300,000 K.W. of installed power, from which ihi* Damodar 
N'alley Corporation will earn annually Rs. 38.28 crores. The second phase comprises the cf)nstruction of 
three more hydro-electric darns at Aiyar, Bokaro and Balpahari, and the pow^r weir at Bi'rmo. 

The Damodar \5illey scheme lias a catchment area of approximately 8500 square miles in the States 
ol Bihar and West Bengal. 'The Upper Valley in Bihar is excc'ptionally rich in miiKual wealth, and is at the 
same time well suited for the dev elopment of forests. The Lower Valley, mostly lying in West Bengal, on the 
other hand, contains some of the best agricultural lands in the country. Development of such a valley as¬ 
sumes all the more importance when other economic advantages of the region are taken into aciount, 
namely, close proximity of the area to the port of Calcutta, fairly good rail and road communications and the 
relativ^ely high degree of industrialisation already achieved, particularly in the coal and iron and steel 
industries. 
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'The Darnodar \"all(*y Clorporalion was establislu'd in July, 1048, following an Act passed by the 
Clcntial Legislature. Apart from such funetituis as irrigation, water supply, electrical energy and Hood 
(ontrol, it has been invested with the obligation of promoting and operating schemes for navigation, 
all'orestation, soil conservation, use of lands, resettlement of displaced population, sanitation and public 
health, as well as industrial, eceatoinic and general wclUbeing of the p<‘ople in the V'alley aiwl its area of 
of)eration. 44ius it (h'volves on the Darnodar X’alley (Corporation to devtdop the resounes of* tlu* valley 
as a whole and to open up the rich countryside. 

4’h(‘ three participants in the (Coipoiation are the (Tovernm(*nt of India and the State (lovernments 
of Bihar and Bengal. But the (Corporation is an autonomous b()dy, “having perpc'tual succession and a 
common seaT’. It functions under a CChairman and two membcM's, all of whom are appointed by the 
(b)VTrnment of India in consultation with the Stale* (governments who are rc^presenled on the Advisors 
(Committee. 4'he (iovenimc'nt of India, hoW(*ver, retains to itself overriding powers. 

Ac tual work had already begun on the unified dev<*lopment of the Darnodar River before the for¬ 
mation of the* Danioclar X'alley (Corporation. 'The havoc caused by the* Hoods in 1948 had madc‘ the 
(a)V(*rnment realise the* urg(*nc\ of' such a sc heme. In D to a multif)nrj)ose plan was pr(*parc*cl bv Mr. 
\V,L. \\>ordvnn, Hydrv>-Llec\ric Member, (Central 'I’eehnieal Bower Board. 4’his plan was ap])rovc*c\ by the 
(ioverninc*nl in l!)46. I bider the dirc*ctioTi of the Board, substantial progi‘t*ss was made*, espc‘cially in 
rc'gard to survey, planning and clc‘sign, between October, 1947 atid June, lf)48, during which period an 
.\dministrator was incharge of the sc heme. 

Economic’ development is one of the major objectives of river valley development projects. In 
the initial concern with the design and construction of dams and power house, howevTr, the* industrialization 
phase of the development programme is too frecpiently put aside* for later consideration. 4’here is likelv to 
be e.xpec’tation that industries will grow up sponianc*ously, once electric’ power and water are available. 

It is true that power and water are among the major conside rations for many inclustric's. Some 
will locate voluntarily in a region where these rc*sources c*xist. But varied types of industric'S are recjuirc’d 
to obtain a balanc-ed industrial ec<momy for a rc*gion, one whic h will most thoroughlv capitalize cm all of the* 
local resourc'es and most fully meet the rec]uirements of the* local inhabitants and cd'the nation. 4'h(*re are 
alwav's opportunities to improve the traditional industries, to introduce new onc-s, and to simulate a more* 
rapid rate of dc'velopment. 

A river valley development project, l)eiug concerned with a well-de*fined geographic unit with manv 
common characteristics, is a logical and efTec tive medium for conduc ting an industrial development activitv'. 
Being essentially an action agcnc-y rc*sponsil)lc* for construc tive results a Re*gional Dc*veloprnent Aulhoritv 
is likely to be more iralistic and })roduc tivT, aud less handicapped by biirc'aucratic preKedures, than other 
governmental organizations. 'Hie primary objective* of any deveh^pmc’iil pi oject is the optimum utilization 
of all the av'ailablc’ n*sourc'es. I^rovicling new power and water resources is oidy an initial step towards the 
agric ultural and industrial dcv’elopmc*nts which are the actual wc*alth-j)roducing activities. 

TILAIYA DAM 

Built on the river Barakar, about 130 miles above its conlliiencc* with the Darnodar, Tilaiya was the 
first multipurpose dam of the Corporation. Kodarma on the (Jrand Chord line of the Eastern Railway in 
the nearest railway stJition—some 10 niilc!S from the dam site. 

'Ehe construction of this all-concrete dam started in January, 1950 and was completcrd by Decem¬ 
ber, 1952. Of the two 2,000 KW hydro-electric generators installed, ‘departmentally’ the first 


was 



switched on by the Prime Minister on the 2Ist February IPh.'h d’he second set luii; l)(*en in ojicralion from the 
10th July, 1053. While the resultant stonxl water will be harnessed at Durj^apur lor permanent irriga¬ 
tion, the dam is contributing to the moderation of Hoods in the Lower \5dley. 

The Dam was designed and constnuaed ‘departmentally’. Manufaciurt'd in Japan, the hydro- 
el(*ctric power plant, consisting of two 2,001) BIIP, 250 RPM. vertical-shaft Francis turbines directly co\ipled 
to 2,a()0 K\ A, II KV alternators, is capable ol'a continuous output ol* 2,000 K\'. 'The hvdro-electric 
station and the lL3v3 K\ step up rjuldoor substation were also designed and constructed departmentally. 
Since the op(*ning of its first unit, the plant has been supplying commercial power to Ilazaribagh trAvn, 
Kodarma town and mica mines, and tin* «'idjoining villages. Mon* and more mica hclds and towns iv\ the 
neighbourhood an' also being comu'ctcd up. 

I he new reservoir having subrnerg(*d a portion of the t)ld Kodarrna Singrawan road, seven miles 
ol a n(.‘W one, together with 5:)0 It. bridge, were constructed by the Darnodar \'all(*y (Corporation in about 
six months time as a litik to the Patna-Ranchi National Highway. The pefg)le displaced by the reS(*rvoir 
were given the of)tion ol choosing between ( ash c(mip(‘nsatif)n and ‘Land for Land' and ‘House for Hous<''. 
hour new villages have Ix'cn built in the locality to house the aflected population, and over 4,500 acres of 
badly erodt'd waste laud have been retdaimetl. I'his was a three crore j)rojecl. 

THE KONAR DAM 

Konar, the st'cond of the four multipurpose d ims included in the first phase of the* Darnodar Malley 
Project, is situated in tin* Hazaribagh distrit t across the river of tin* same name, 15 miles above its con- 
ilueuce with the Darnodar. 

(ConstriH'tion of the Rs. 13.70 crore Konar project was takt’ii up in tin* middk' of 1050, and is now 
nearing completion. Built across the Konar in a beautiful wooded valh’y, the dam will rise* KiO ieet above 
tin* river bed. Its overall total length is 12,050 feet, which comiirises tin* 010 foot long gravity type con¬ 
crete dam and spillway, 4,000 fof)t and 5000 foot long r(*spectiv’(‘l\' right and left earth embankments and a 

2,240 loot long saddle dsTe. The maximum width at base of the sjiillway si'i tion is M7 fe('t, and of the 
earth einbankriient 050 leel. The total discharge capacity through sluices will be 0500 t usecs, and of the 
overflow S[n‘llway 210,000 cusecs. The drainage area of the river basin is 305 stpiare miles, with an aver¬ 
age annual rainfall of .51.0 inclu's. 'I'he reservoir wall submerge an area of f),000 acres, wath a total storage 

capacity of 200,000 acre feet of w'ater, and the backwatters will be 0 river miles long. 

J'he dam, which will pr<*vide permanent irrigation in the louvr valley, geiKU'ate hydel power and 
supply 400 cusecs of cooling water to the Corporation’s thermal powi'r station at Eiokaro, is of the composite 
type with a central concrete gravity type spillwxiy, fitted w'ith gates, and earllien embankments on the 
flanks. An underground poW(rr station, 450 feet below the lied level w’ith a seven mile long tail-race tunnel 
for the generation of hydel power I’rom this rcserv'oir is proposed to be taken up hucr. 

MAITHON DAM 

Mailhon Dam is the third project in the first phase of the Darnodar V’alley scheme, and is expert<»d 
to cost Rs. 13.90 crores. I'he dam will he bigger than both the Tilaiya and Konar dams, and is being 
built on the Barakar River, just above its confluence with the Darnodar, Phe drainage area of the river 
basin is 2,430 square miles. 'Pile total storage capacity of the reservoir will be 1,104,000 acre feet of water 
and it is going to submerge 26,500 aenrs of laud with backwaters extending to 16 river miles. The height 
of the dam above the river bed will be 162 feel, the length of the ctjncrete spillway 622 feet, the main earth 
dam 2,005 feet and the earth dykes 11,940 feet. The maximum wadth at the base of the spillway .section 
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will be 132 fret and of the main earth dam 940 feet. The total discharge through sluices will be 70,000 
cusecs, and the discharge capacity of overflow spillw'ay will be 510,000 cusccs. I'he dam is built depart- 
niciually. 

It is construcl(*d ‘departmentally’. The placing of the main earth dam on the river bed began 
in October 1952, and the river Barakar was diverted into a tuniu'I cut into the left bank in December 1952. 
For the monsoon flow, a diversion channel was compleU'd on the right bank in June, 1953, and the main 
earth dam had risen to about 90 feet abo\'e the river bed by April, 1951. 

The erec tion of the construction plant and its component ])arts, tivslle bridge, etc., for crushing 
stone and mixing and pouring concrete, have all been compl(‘t(*d. Concreting of the* spillway started in 
February, 1954, and is scheduled to b(' completed in 1955. 

The excavation for the intake structure for the underground power hous(‘ started in April 1954. 
The excavation for the access tunnel and work on the main power house structure began in May 1954, the 
power house is expected to go into operation by the nvkklle of 1956. 

Maithon is the largest of the Corporation’s construction camps and has over 7.50 buildings of all 
kinds. The availalde facilities are appropriate for a modern township and include a middle school, re¬ 
creation club buildings with swimming pool, a hospital and a well-ecpiipped disf)ensary. 

Its C(Mitral situation makes Maithon the construction headtpiarters of the Damodar Valley Cor¬ 
poration and provides a natural site for the Corporation’s soil and Concrete Laboratories, Timber and 
Mechanical Workshops, Central Stores and other godowns. The main distribution centre for Sindri power 
is alco located here. 


PANCHET HILL DAM 

The Rs. 14.88 croi'e Panchet Hill project is the largest of the Damodar Valley Corporation Projects 
included in the first phase of the sclieme. It may rightly be described as a counterpart of the Maithon dam; 
like Maithon on the Barakar, it is being built on the lower reaches of the Damodar River; and like Maithon, 
it is primarily meant for controlling floods. With the compUrtion of the Panchet Hill dam in 1955, the 
first phase of the Damodar Valley Corporation scheme comes to a close. 

41ie height of the dam above the river bed will be 133 feet, the concrete .spillway will be 775 feel 
long, the main earth dam 1,800 feet long and the total overall length of earth dyk(‘s 21,315 feet. 'The 
maximum width at base of the main earth dam will be 800 feet, and that of the spillw'ay section 96 feet. 
The total discharge through sluices will be 140,000 cusccs, and the discharge capacity of overflow spillway 
638,000 cusecs. 'Fhe re.servoir will subiiK'rge an area of 22,800 acres, with backwaters about 26 river miles 
long and a total storage capacity of 1,214,000 acre feet of water, llie drainage! area of the river basin is 
4,234 s(}uare miles. 

'Fhe four main dams at Tilaiya, Konar, Maithon and Panchet Hill will protect the Lower Valley 
from the highest flood hitherto recorded; while all the! seven dams -including the three of the second phase 
at Aiyar, Bokaro and Balpahari—will be capable of holding floods of the magnitude of a million cusecs. This 
will completely free the Lower Valley from the constant threat of devastation that the capricious Damodar 
causes so frequently. 

The two other main functions which these dams will perform, in addition to flood control, arc the 
generation of hydro-electric power and the regulation and supply of water for irrigation during the months 
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v/hcii the normal flow in rivers is insufTjcicnt to maintain crops. Apart from these two—both of which will 
he discussed in this book separately—the dams are goin;:^ to serve as centres of reci'cation. All the dams 
are situated in hilly terrain and the surrounding eountry can be easily developed into scenic spots which will 
invite a fairly big tourist traffic, and also afford excellent opportunities for relaxation to people in the pre~ 
eniinenlly industrial Damodar Valley itself. A beginning is being made shortly in this direction at tlu* 
d'ilaiya dam by providing facilities for swimming, yatchting, fishing and duck-shooting. An added 
attraction for tourists will be the f)resence in the neighbourhood of mineral springs whose waters have been 
found to possess radioactive and medicinal properties. 

MINOR DAMS 

In addition to the four ma jor dams, the Damodar Valley Corporation is l.)uilding a number of small 
reservoirs in the headwaters of the riv'cr system. Six of such small nservoirs have so far bet'ii completed, 
four in the Tilaiya area and two near Ilazaribagh town. These are intcaided to retard the silting of the 
major dams through a programme of progressive soil conserv^alion and land reclamation, wliich would at 
the same time pro\ ide land to those wlu/se land has been submerged under water; they will also make avail- 
abl(* the t'xcess nni-ofT from upland fie lds for irrigating lower paddy fields, and, fi-ially, they will meet the 
water requirements of nearby towns. 

PRODUCTION 

In terms of main crops, the additional production of food grains will be: ric(‘ 216,f)7G tons; Rabi 
133,200 tons; and straw 17,874,600 mauuds. The total additional foodgrain production would be a 
little less than 350,000 tons, which at current prices would be worth Rs. 30.48 crores. The extra production 
of jute will yield another Rs, 3.60 crores from an area of 100,000 acres. This is envisaged under a double¬ 
cropping system while at present tlie Lower Valley is mostly single-cropped. Damodar Valley Corporation 
experts even sec the possibility of introducing three crops a year after the pattern of Egyptian agriculture. 

BENEFITS 

Multi-purpose Project 

The Damodar Valley Project started as a flood protection scheme. But later on it was advised that 
that this scheme should be made as a multi-purpose by providing for irrigation and generation of power as 
well, so that the waters of tlic Upper Damodar Catchment might be utilised to better advantage and the 
s('hemes might be economically viable, 'rhough flood control was an urgent necessity, it is not directly 
productive of revenue and has to be regarded as an insurance measure. It was felt that by combining irri¬ 
gation and generation of power, there would be substantial revenue. Also the Project will lead to rapid 
economic development of the entire Damodar Valley. 

Flood Control 

The Damodar is a “river of sorrow”. It is no doubt a harmless-looking small river, about 336 
miles long and having its origin in the hills of Chota Nagpur in Western Bihar. But the monsoon floods 
in the Domadar are invariably very destructive, leaving in their wake a dismal picture of an improverished 
countryside, runined crops, uprooted people, dead cattle and railways and roads seriously breached. Not 
only is the region isolated from the rest of the country, people suffer from hunger and disease. 

Inspite of attempts at controlling the river embankments there have been disastrous floods from 
lime to time. A very fertile area has been under constant threat. 

The Damodar Valley Project is designed to give protection against the highest recorded flood. 
'The storage in Maithon and Panchet Dams will largely be utili.scd for moderating the floods. But already 



I he rilaiya and Konar Daiiis, which have [)rt*n completed arc iiaviiig sonic beneficial influence. 'The 
Maithon Dam, though still incomplete, will also retard the floods to some extent. I’he full immunity will 
be attained by 1958 on completion of the Maithon and Panchet Hill Dams. The benefits of flood control 
arc no doubt largely protective, but will be substantial and w'ill be reaped mostly by the peasantry. 

New Colonies 

Near the sites of the darns new colonies have already sprung up to house, for the present, the stafi 
engaged on (onstruction. These colonies, which contain about 1,500 permanent buildings, have been pro¬ 
vided w'ilh all modern ameniti(‘s of life, such as electricity, w'ater, post oirices, schools and hospitals. The 
hospitals have so far treated over :b50,000 people, including a considerable proportion of neighbouring 
villagers. 'Phese colonies have very good prospects of dfweloping into industrial townships when certain 
new industries are established near the sites of the dams, where they can enjoy the br'uefits of easy availability 
of ()Ower and water. 

Irrigation 

The Project will givt* Kharif irrigation to 10 lakh acres in the districts of Burdwan and TIooghly in 
West Bengal. Out of this area S lakh acres will also get rabi irrigation and grow' more than one crop. A 
f)ortion of the commanded area, nearly 1.8 lakh acres, is at present siuved by a canal system fed from a weir 
across the Damodar. The irrigation iit this area is not so satisfactory as there is no storage which can 
guarantee supply in periods of shortage. This area will now get assured supply. lrrigati(>n will com- 
menee from the Durgapur Barrage shortly. 'There will be progressive increase* in the irrigation acreage 
in 195() and 1957. By 1958 the entire commanded area will be cov(‘red. Some storage has also been 
reserved for irrigation in the Upper Damodar Valley which is situated in Bihar. Owing to the undidating 
nature of the Upper Valley, irrigation scheni(‘S direct from the reservoirs are somewhat expen.sive and some 
schemes which had bt!(‘n investigated in the past had to be turned down on account of the high cost. But 
investigation is pr(K:(‘eding and one s<’heme for irrigating 17,000 acre^s seems attractive enough. The cor¬ 
poration is anxious to devise schemes for irrigation in Bihar. 

Though the value of irrigation is more or less w'ell accepted, a doubt has been expresst‘d in some 
influential (piarters that irrigatKin is not so necessary in West Bengal and the Uorporation wall not be able 
to sell the water at a remunerative rate. This impression is based primarily on the refusal of the peasantry 
to take water from the Mayurakshi C-anal system in the years 1952 and 1953. It has to be admitted that 
in the past irrigation schemes in West Bengal were largely considered protective. The monsoon is generally 
favv>vvvahU’ and ordinarily the cultivators are it\ a position to grow a kharif crop wdtht)ut the aid of irrigation. 
But the recent studies clearly prove that irrigation can revolutionise agrieulture. Once supply of adequate 
water is assured, better agronomic practices can be introduced and production can be greatly stepped up by 
the use of fertili'/ers and improved seeds. "The average yield of paddy per acre in the lower Damodar basin 
is 10 maunds or more per acre. With proper u.se of fertilizers and better seeds, the yield will be substanti¬ 
ally higher. But w*e should not confine our calculations to the cultivation of paddy alone. T o get full value 
out of the irrigation there must be a more diversified cropping pattern. A large acreage should he turned 
over to sugar cane, potato, oil seeds, wheat and vegetables, enal)ling the peasantry to gel much higher 
return and a more sul)stantial diet. It is not unlikely that growing of fodder will also be considered more 
remunerative in some areas. 

The Corporation is alive to the need of improving agricultural practices in the irrigated zone. 
Development of agriculture is, of course, the responsibility of the State Government. But the Corporation 
is anxious to play an active role in thi.s sphere .so that the benefits may reach the people sufficiently early. 
It has been taken over an area of ovTr 200 acres near Panagarh for an experimental farm. Here the latest 



ideas for iinprovcnient will be carefully tried out by a baud of experts. riie results will then be sliovvti to 
the cultivators in a number of demonstralion farms, in collaboration with the State Government. It is 
hoped that within a decade the pattern of agriculture will be substantially changed and the economic condi¬ 
tion of the peasantry will vastly imf)rove. 

Power 

At present the Corporation is supfdying power from the Hokaro ^hernial Power Station which 
has three sets capalde of producing 50,000 KW each, and there is only a small hydro-electric station at 
d'ilaiya with a capacity of 4,000 KVV. Some critics have often questioned the necessity of a thermal power 
station in the Damodar Valley Jh'oje('t and have expressed the opinion that the Project should have b(‘en 
confined to hydro-electricity only. This criticism loses sight of the fact that tViere is tremendous demand 
for power in the Damodar Valley itself and the adjacent industrial areas of Calcutta and Jarnshetlpur and 
the most satisfactory and economical wav of meeting this need is to have an integrated system ol hydro 
and thermal power. I’hc water resources of the valley are not large enough to meet even the present need 
for power. Also, all the water (annot lie utilised without alfecting many valuable mineral deposits. 
Another important consideration is that the present demand for jiower is only a fraction of the potential 
demand of this area. The abundance of coal and other valuable minerals, tin* proximity to the port ol 
Calcutta, the existing (’ommunication facilities and industrialisation ol* the area creating a tremendous 
demand for power. Phis demand can be Ijcst met by building a grid based on optimum use of available 
power. It would have been a very shortsighted policy to utilise liydro power for supplying some local 
demands only and to leave the largcrr requirements of the area to be met by an independent systc’in bas(‘d 
on thermal power otdy. 

When the First Phase of the Damodar Valley Project is completf'd, the C.orporation will hav(‘ a total 
capacity of 1.04 lakh KW of hydro power and 1.72 lakh KW of thermal power. After making allowaiu'c 
for stand-by, tlie firm system capac ity is rated at 1.97 lakh KW'. According to the load forecasts work(‘d 
out by competent experts this capacity will prove inadequate by Hl59-()0. Further provision lias been 
arranged for a 50,()()() KW' thermal set at Pokaro and a 40,000 KW hydro set at Konar. If the propo.sed 
steel plant is located in the Damodar Valley, as it seems likely, the capacity will have to be still increased. 

Under the Damodar Valle\’ Corf)oration Act, the C.orporation can sell el(‘elric ('iiergy only where 
the energy is taken by the consumer at a pressure of SO,000 Volts or more. It can therefore deal with the 
bigger industrial undertakings or authorities holding licences for local distribution. Over a large* area in 
Bihar and West Bengal, the State (Governments are now tliemselves acting as the distributors purchasing 
power in built from the Damodar Valley Corporation. A question is often asked whether the Damodar 
Valley Corporation power is going to benefit the common man. It should be unde‘r the Act from di!aling 
with the small consumer. It has to supply power in bulk to parties, who add on their own costs for retail 
distribution and charge their own tariff. The rate at which these distributors will purchase power from tlic 
Damodar Valley Corporation will seldom exceed 75 of an anna per KW' hour and they should be able t<j 
keep their rates of supply reasonably low. 

Apart from supplying power in bulk, the Corporation is taking a keen interest in the increased use 
of power in small rural crafts. It has set up a team of experts for studying the possibilities in this direction. 
It has also started a few' small industries in rural areas for demonstrating how some of the traditional crafts 
can be wedded to power with advantage. Though electrification of the rural areas is primarily the res- 
fionsibility of the State Governments, the Corporation will do all that is possible with its limited resources 
to encourage the use of power by the villagers. 
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Other Benefits 

T\ic Damodar Valley Corpf)rati()n Act authorises the Corporation to undertake several other 
funrliojis for the development of the Daniodar \"alley. So far the Corporation has d(!Voted its atumtion 
mostly to the three main objects, nanudy, flood control, irrij[^ation and power. As the constructing phase 
is coming to a close, more and more atletition is being given to th(‘ other functions. Of these, the greatest 
importance attaches to the control of soil erosimi in the upper valley. 'J‘hat soil erosion is fast growing 
into a serious problem in India, was known, until recently, only to a body of experts. Now tliere is a 
g(‘neral realisation that India has been steadily losing some of her best top soil and that remedial measures 
must not be delayed any longer. The Corporation appreciated this problem from the beginning and has 
built up an ellic ient organisation for basic investigation, surveys and experiments. It is now taking up 
large conservation s('he]nes. As most of the upper valley is well populated and die land is mostly owned 
by small farmers, the soil conservation work has to be urub^rt iken with th.' coap.^iMtio i of tlir villagv!rs. 
Til’s is an arduous task as the farmer has to be convinced that it is worth his while to divert his labour 
ai d limited resoun es to this work. A band of trained men are now working with the villagius and are 
tryii g to rais(‘ their enthusiasm by demonstration schemes subsidized by tlie Corporation, 'rhese and 
many other wa'Ifare measures are the responsibility of the Corporation according to the Act. But all these 
will cost money. The Act has not given the Corporation any appreciable source of revenue. It h is to get 
th(‘ futids from tlie tliree partic ipating (iovernments, namely. West Bj^ng il, Bih ir and thj; CbMtral (iov^rn- 
ment. 'riie welfare at d general development activities of the Corporation are therefore limited to the extcnit 
to which it is given funds for such work. 

Fisheries 

With a view to raising the nutritional standard of a people whose diet is deficient in proteins, the 
Dainc.dar Valley Corporation plans development of fisheries along scientific lines. Excellent opportunities 
for fish culture will be created by the imjiounding of water in the four m ijor reservoirs formed at 
'Tilaiya, Koiiar, Maithon ar.d Paiuhet Hill and the six small darns in the Upper Valley; and in the lower 
valley hy the proposed barrage and network of canals. The scope fi>r fish culture will be further enlarged 
when the remaining three major dams of the second phase of the Dainodar Valley Scheme are completed 
by l%(). 

After the completion of the first phase in 1955, the reservoir will cover an area of about 50,000 
acres during the monsoon months, which however*, will slu'ink to about 18,500 acres during the dry weather. 
Even this, together with the 1,500 miles of canals and distr ibutaries in the lower valley, should make possible 
fish cultivation on a large scale. A target of 50,000 rnaunds offish per year is expected to be attained, and 
this will meet the recpiii’emenls of the industrial area of Bihar as well as the large market in Calcutta. In 
terms of money, this supply is valued at Rs. 40 lakhs a year at Rs. 80 per maund -a rate wliich is half the 
current price in Calcutta and neiglibouring ai'cas. 

The Central Inland Fishery Research Station and the Damodar Valley Corporation carried out a 
survey, some time ago, of the fish fauna in the streams and rivers of the valley. The 15 species of fish of 
economic importance found were, Catla Katla, Labeo bata, Wallago sttu, Mystus aor, Callichrous Labeo 
boggut, Labeo dcro, B sarana, Barbus chagunio and Clossoghobiiis giuris. In the 100 acre foot Deochanda 
dam 2G,000 fry of rohu, catla mrigala and calbasu, less than two inches in size, were ndeased. In about 8 
months, without any fertilisation, catla weighed 4 lbs., rohu 8 ozs., mrigala 10 ozs., and calbasu 8 ozs. 
Similarly 400,000 fingerlings have been released in the Tilaiya dam. The corporation is carrying on ex¬ 
periments on the growth of fish by various cultural treatments. 
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Afforestation 

On the total Damodar Valley catchment area, nearly one and a half million acres are under forest 
and jungle. Existing forests have, however, been almost ruined on account of poor management and indis¬ 
criminate cutting and burning of trees. Not only will thc^ Darnodar Valley Corporation save diese disappear¬ 
ing forests; on the other hand, it plans to r(‘afrorest 750,000 acres of the one million acres of wasteland to be 
reclaimed. In the first five-year period the Damodar Valley Corporation plans to reclaim 50,000 acres. 
Detailed surveys have been made of areas in the resettlement zone. 

An important feature and adjunc t of the afforestation plan is the 3.5 acre nursery at the Deochanda 
Experimental Farm, where pnrliminary tests conducted take into consideration, apart from the suitability 
of soil, that tre'e grown will make available plentiful supplies of firewood and also help growth of certain 
industries. Afforestation will render great help to soil conservation in the valley. 

HIRAKUD DAM 

'The Mahanadi is the largest of tlu! rivtu's in the Orissa State. It carries to the sea every year the 
surplus flow of the monsoon rains caught by over 50,000 scpiare miles of land on either side of it all along its 
53!1 miles c ourse through Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. But only an insignificant amount of all this water is 
being used for bem^ficial purposes. In lad in its passage to the sea, the flood water causes every year 
immc!iise damage to land and life in tlie valley. Most of the land in the ivgion lic!S at the m:!rcy of the rains, 
suffering either from scarcity or surfiet of water. In case much of the water now running to waste is so 
used up, there can be hardly any recurring floods, which now terrorise the i)()pulation. 

The Orissa State, now the play ground of the Mahanadi, is one of the richest in its natural resources. 
Apart from the mountains of water that go romping to the sea there are in the State untapped treasures 
above and below the earth. There are forests for fuel, timber, paper and textiles; iron ore I'or steel; bauxite 
for aluminium; ochre for paints; graphite for pencils and arc lamps; limestones for cement; coal for power 
and chemicals—almost everything that can change the face of the backward territory into an industrial 
paradise. 

History- Hirakud Project 

Hirakud, a once tiny village on the banks of the river Mahanadi in Orissa State, has become world 
known. For, here is being built the longest concrete dam in India and also the world's. 

The first stage of the Hirakud Dam Project consists of a dam across the Mahanadi river, 9 miles 
from Sambalpur (Orissa), with irrigation canals taking off from the reservoir on either side and hydro-electric 
installations. There will be a power house at the base of the main dam with an installed capacity of 
123,00 kw. The main dam situated below the confluence of the Mahanadi and Ib rivers will be 15,748 feet 
long with 12.8 miles of low earthen dykes on the two sides. A total length of 8,768 feet of the main dam 
will be in concrete and masonry to serve as power dam and spillway and the remaining will be of earth. 
The reservoir will have a gross storage capacity of 6.6 million acre feet. The first stage of the project is esti¬ 
mated to cost about Rs. 70.78 crores. 

The complete control and full exploitation of the Mahanadi for the over-all development of the 
valley can be achieved by the construction of three dam at Hirakud, Tikarpara and Naraj. 

The Central Water & Power Commission therefore recommended that the Hirakud Dam be taken 
up first for construction as it was technically the simplest and would yield quick results. 



'J1ir Hirakucl Darn will rls(* lo a maximum height of about 195 feet from the* river bed and will leap 
across th(' river from the left bank to the Hirakud island and thence to the right bank. It can store up 
enough of fh^od waters to coxer about b? lakh acres—-roughly the district ol Korapul in Orissa one foot de(*}). 
'Die huge bulk of water so stored w'ill make the everdianging liireat of floods in the valley a nightmare 
of tile past. 

Hirakud Dam—Important Features 

Steadily gathering pace through years of back-breaking woik of thousands ol ineii^ the stride of 
construction at Mirakud trxlay is almost at its peak. Tin* lohissal (‘ardi dam, the longest of its kind in 
India, is Ireing etched higher and higher against the vast boundless sky. .*\nd nature too^ by unusally brief 
rains, lent a hel})ing hand during the last season. 'The last working season, like ilie season before, has 
witnessed much that was scheduled for a later ])rogramme. 

J’lie main dam wath its concrete spillw'ays and the earth dykes on tlie flanks, are shaping up a giant- 
edg(‘d bowl to be stored with ever-renewing water. The life-lines, the canals, are being carved out for 
unfailing sup])ly of f).72 lakh acres of land, now dependent on fitful rains. Simultaneously power lines 
are stretching out from the power house under construction at tlu* right end ol the Hirakud Dam. 

The Project comprises:— 

1. A3 mile concrete-cuni-earth dam sandwitched with sections of concrete* and masonry flanked 
by low earthen dykes t)| miles on the left and miles on the right. 

Spillways are built in concrete, the Powrr Dam and transition walls in hand-placed random rubble 
masonrv and the remaining portions ol‘ the dam are of zoned, rolled eardi-fill. Pop levi*l ol tin* dam will 
be 197 feet above* the deepest foundation. 

2. Clanal system consisting of 2 main How canals and an extensive netw'ork of branches, distri¬ 
butaries and minors. 

There will be 552 mil<‘s of canal, branches, distributaries and minor and some 9,501) miles of water 

courses. 

3. A power house with i(nu generating units at the main Dam with an installed capacity of 
123,000 K\V infirm capacity 85,000 KWj with provision for 3 more generating sets for future use. 

4. 50f) miles ol* liigh voltage transmission lines. 'Phese form the first stage of the Projec t and will 
cost Rs. 70.78 crores. 

The enormity of the work can be gauged from the fact that 13.24 crore cubic feci of earth, 381 lakh 
cubic feet of concrete and masonry and 473 lakh cubic fc'ct of stone work are involved just on the maiit 
dam. The earthwork on dykes involve 19.77 crore cubic feet and 08.87 crore cubic feet of earth have to be 
dug out for the canals. 

Such a colossal work will naturally call for immense manpower and mechanical ecjuipment for 
successful completion. During peak construction nearly 37,000 workers wore employed on the project. 
Yet the work is too colossal for mere men. High capacity machin(*s have, therefore, come in for .speed 
and economy. Concreting and earthwork arc done almost wholly by mechanical equipment. For this 
besides a variety and number of earth digging, loading and hauling equipment of large capacities, there 
are two stone-crushing and conveying plants feeding two huge concrete mixing and batching plants located 
at either end of the main dam. 



Hirakud Dam—Programme and Latest Progress 

For lh(‘ season 195-1-55 fOctober 195^ to September lf)55) it was programmed to place 9.4 crorc 
( ubir feet of“ earth and 90 lakh cubie I’eet of ronerele and masonry and 108 lakh eiibie feet ol' riprap, 
j'oeklill and filter blanket on the main dam. It was proposed to raise the earth dam to 582.5 feet above 
sea le\'(‘l thioiiglnnit its lengtli and tile Left Spillway to its crest, 610 feet above sea level. 'Fhe IVansi- 
tlon and Out-off walls were to be completed to final levels. 

On the right side the Spillway was scheduled to reach a level (»f 558.5 ft. above sea level. The 
f'oui blo('ks of the Power Dam were also to be raised to 750 ft. above sea level. 

Against this programme up to the t'ud of June 1955, 1 1.9 erore cu. ft. of earth work and 110 lakh 
eu. ft. of riprap, roekfill and filler blanket were done during the season on the earth dam raising it 
mostly to (iOO ft. above sea level, d’he total (piantities of earthwork and roekfill and riprap and filter 
blanket doiu^ on tin' dam came to 5*1.55 erore eu. ft. (79.9 per cent) and 344 lakh eu. ft. (72.7 per cent) 
r(‘sj)eetiv(‘l\. 

'File foundation (‘xeavatlon was completed. 'The left spillway was taken to G16.5 ft. above sea 
level with its transition and cut-off walls completed to final levels. On the right side, the spillw'ay 
reaeh(*s 560 ft. al)o\(‘ sea le\'el. To reach these levels in Spillways, transitions and Power Dam to 
590 ft. a total of' 1 Uhti lakh eu. ft. of concrete and masonry was laid on the main dam during the seasem 
to the end of'June 1955 against the si-asoiTs programme of 90 lakh eu. ft. of concreting and masonry (89.5 
per cent) to the end of June 1955. In the Left Spillway the embedded parts for 40 sluice gates and 40 
emergency gates have been fixed in positioti after final afljustiramt. 

rite (‘mbedd(‘d parts for 24 shiie<‘s and 24 emergency gates have been lowertrd and fixed in 
position in the Right Spillway. 

On th(‘ Dykes 3.41 erore cu. ft. of earthwork and 47 lakh eu. ft. ruble-packing were done during 
the season to the end of June 1955 against the s(!asonal programme of 3.78 crf)re cu. ft. and 39 lakh cu. ft. 
respectively. This brought the up-to-date total of earthwork on dykes to 17.05 erore cu. ft. (86 p(U* cent) 
and of rubble packing to 170 lakh eu. ft. (80 per cent). In canal system excavation was done to the 
cxt(‘nt of 7.22 eroi'e eu. ft. against ().2 croi(‘ cu. ft. programmed for the whole season. This completed 
canal excavation to 51.7*1 cron! eu. ft. (77 per cent). 

Thirty-six masonry struetun's along the main canal and branches and 42 structures along distri¬ 
butaries and minors havt‘ been completed. Work on 130 structures along main canals and branches, and 
74 structures along distri[)utaries is in progress. 4’he work on investigation and excavation of water 
eours(‘S is ])rogressing satisfactorily. 

Hirakud Dam—Progress in the Earlier Phase 

By September 1954 a little more than half of the earthwork as well as of concreting and masonry 
and of roekfill, riprap and filter blanket were complete on the main dam. Tlie main earth dam reached 
an average height of about 128 feet on the Left Earth Section and Hirakud island to an average of about 
100 ft. on the Koliarkud island portion. The Left Spillway rose to 115 ft. and its transition and cut-off 
blocks to an average of 158 ft. The Right Spillway rose to 115 ft. and its transition and cut-off blocks 
to an av^crage of 158 ft. The Right Spillway blocks were between 66 and 82 feet. The left and right 
Transilion blocks reached the average level of 103 ft. and the seven blocks of the Power Dam were raised 
to an average level of 75 ft. 
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The pmslock pipes which bring vvnler from the reservoir behind the dam to the Power House 
;ind otlier related works were under erection. Preparation of foundations, dillieult and slow was almost 
comph'ie. 

On th(‘ d)kes a total of' Phb-l cTore cu. It. about two thirds ol'earthwork and 12.‘J lakh eu. ft. or 
a littl(‘ more than half of rubl)le pac king and in the canal system two-thirds (44,52 crote ( u. ft. ) W(‘re 
(lone to the t‘nd of Septemlu'r last. Sin vey of all the transmission line routes were complete and work 
began on tin* 152 kv. lines. 

Hirakud Dam—Organisation 

rhc (jovernmcnt of India are ex(‘cuting tin* project on b(4ialf of the C) 0 \'(*nimenl of Orissa. A 
C'ontrol Board with the Clhief Minister of (.>r'issa as (Ihairman, is in over-all charge ol'the Projec t, under thc' 
general supeivision ol the' (Government of India. On the rec'orn men elation of the C^)ntr'ol Board and the 
(Go\(‘rnrnent of Orissa, tlu' rrvisecl ('stirnatc* for Stage' I amounting to Rs. 7().7B e roi'es has been afiproved by 
the (Government erf India. 

'The' second stage of the pi'ojecl comprises delta irrigation, the power channel, subsidiai’y dam 
and installation of additional power units. 4 wo schemes prepared in this connec tion are* under consider¬ 
ation of the (Government ed'India in consultation with the Planning Commission. 

Hirakud Dam -Benefits 

Many and miinificient are the gains that will spring from the rmilti-[)nr'pose Hirakud Darn Pi’ojec’t. 
Irrigation will be vastly expanded; not only large tracts aliTady under e ultivation will be assured of lasting 
supplies of water, but new areas will be opened up for irTigation. Apart from the land led directly fry the 
Hirakud canals, a million more acres of i*ich silted soil in the Mahanadi delta will be irrigated Iry the watc'r’s 
ivleased Irorn the Hirakud lake. "Phe fear of di'ought will be (‘Cjually remote, as the water in the Hirakud 
lake will obviate the need for timely rain. Thus the extreme's of Hood and drought shall be no more effective 
in bringing whimsical changes in the fortunes of the inhabitants ejf the valley. 

Also the tragic aftermath of the floeds, /.c., the erosion of rich top soil from vast tracts of yielding 
laud will vanish and the valley will become productive and an asset to the nation. 

Adequate supplies of w'ater to crops at the right time can double and sometimes triple the yield. 
The water can be used for developing electricity to turn the wheels ol’industry, to pump water for the 
helds, factories and homes, thresh and pound grain, make sugar, light village's and towns anil produce’ a 
number of good things of the earth for comfortable living—all of which will remover greratly the anomaly of 
poverty adinist plenty. 

Again the same waters can carry men, goe)ds, grains and minerals of the rich land on either side 
ol’ the river in boats, barges and steamers all the way to the sea. And if mue h ol the water now running 
to waste is se) used up there can hardly be any recurring floods, w4iieh is now the terror and the curse of the 
Mahanadi delta. 

The completed project will make available nearly 200,1)00 kilowatts ofcheaj) power that is expected 
to be used to the fullest extent for industries and for urban and rural electrification in the course of the 
next few years. Power development will be gradual and with the cheap power to the extent of 3,00,000 kw. 
made available by the project it will be possible to .set up an industrial town in the neighbourhood of 
Sambalpur, wlu;re factories can be installed for the manufacture of cement, iron and steel, aluminium, paper, 
ferro-alloys, textiles, sugar, cotton fertilizers, chemicals and other products. Raw materials including coal, 
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iron, limestone, bauxite, timber, grasses are available within easy reach. It is anticipated that the demand 
for power will increase from 25,000 kw. in 1952-53 to about 3,00,000 kw. in 1965-66 or even much earlies. 

Hirakud Dam—Irrigation Potential 

1,094,953 acres of land will receive direct irrigation from this scheme, 6,19,065 acres by flow and 
4,75,918 acres by lift. Besides, this direct irrigation the regulated supplies from the dam (ranging between 
8,800 to 14,000 cusecs during the dry months against the present minimum of about 1,000 cusecs at Naraj) 
will provide protective irrigation to the existing irrigated areas in the delta during the critical period when 
supplies are short and also extend irrigation to the areas in the delta, which are likely to be submerged during 
floods. 

DYNAMIC ADVANCE 

The picture of progress achieved in the field of Irrigation Power in the last eight years is one of 
dynamic advance in all the phases and spheres over the broad expanse of this subcontinent. Whether the 
field be irrigation or power, soil conservation or flood control, we have taken strides towards the reali/ation 
of higher standards l)y harnessing some more of the vast resources which nature has bountifully conferred 
upon us. 

Engineers’ Seminars 

In order to achieve and maintain a high tempo of development, coordination between the various 
State and Central organization has been intensified. The Central Board of Irrigation and Power, which 
is one of the oldest institutions with an all India forum for exchange of information on Irrigation and Power 
research has arranged several symposia on the cost benefit ratio of River Valley Projects. 'Fhe Clentral 
Irrigation and Power Ministry, in their desire and anxiety to focus attention on several important 
cpiestions bearing on the undertaking of new projects, and the efficient prosecution of those already in hand, 
arranged their first Engineer’s Seminar at Bhakra Nangal in 1953. This was followt^d Ijy the Second 
Seminar held at Roorkee in 1954 and the Third Seminar convened at Srinagar in 1955. The scope of these 
seminars has been extended to cover a variety of sulijects ranging from mechanization of construction methods 
on River Valley Projects, to rates and costs based on standardization and uniformity in the techniques in vogue 
in various states. The question of utilization cjf water for power and for irrigation has been examined in 
detail as also the use of electricity in rural areas. The achievement of the time targets in the completion of 
River Valley Projects and the scrutiny of the progress of the physical work in relation to the expenditures 
has also been debated threadbare. 

The question of personnel required for the River Valley Projects and the nature of the organizations 
which are necessary for the planning, designing and execution of these projects in an efficient and economical 
manner have also been thoroughly discussed in the .seminars. Here the engineers, administrators and 
political leaders have met in a democratic manner and short circuited the devious procedures of depart¬ 
mental routine to know what the others are talking about. By their contribution, the seminars enabled 
the engineer-specialist and the financial expert and the administrator to expound their view-point on many a 
burning problem. And as the meetings were attended by the Irrigation and Power Ministers of the Centre 
and the States, further coordination became an easier matter. Recommendations and suggestions which 
met with general approval at the seminar sessions could be further processed and implemented on the 
authority of the proceedings which were recorded and circulated. 

Country-wide Awakening 

The outstanding importance given to the River Valley Projects in the country’s Five Year Plan 
awakened the people into a new consciousness for endeavour. The agricultural emphasis in the lives of the 
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villages of India made them dependent on the vagaries of rainlall and the unpredirtahle behaviour of 
rivers and hill torrents. I'he harnessing ol these vast resources by storage reservoirs from which water 
could b(‘ released according l(> the necessity for irrigation and electric power has kindled a unique urge in 
the people for the earliest completion of such enterprises. There is hardly any region in the country today 
where some minor or major project dealing with the [)etterment of conditions is not being planned and 
executed. 'I’he multipurpose asp(‘ct of these projects, embodying assuretl irrigation, partial soil constn- 
vation, tlof>d control and gcn(*ration of liydro-clectric power fcjr industrial outfits has now caught the 
imagination of the people and they are engrossed with the desire of maximising their effort in the heroic 
adventure of building the country. 

All Regions Moving Forward 

Besides the Bhakra Nangal, Damodar X'alley, Hirakud and rungabhadra projects which were the 
principal projects undertaken about the time when the country attained independence, many more projects 
have been subscxpicntly included in the development programme of the country, 'fln^ major projects 
which deserve mention are the C'hambal in Madhya Bharat, the Kosi in Bihar, the Rihand in Uttar Pradesh 
the Koyna in Bomljay and the Nandikouda in Andhra and Ilydcaabad. fhese projects liave filled the gap 
which existed in some of the important regions. 

Continuity of River Valley Programmes 

'I'he potential of River Valley Projects for raising the protluction of food and increasing power for 
industries of the household, village and heavy type, has already found uiif|ualified recognition through 
out the length and breadth of the country. 'The programmes undertaken have paved tin* way for still 
further projects being started in the same held. 'The demand f()r a betterr standard of living and particularly 
for more electric power being harnessed into the service of man to remove* drudg(!ry is full of the quality 
of automatic growth. Once kindled ilie desire for greater power goes on increasing and the experience 
of India is hardly gniiig to be any differriit from tlie more advanced Western countries. 

'Phe Union (jovernment and (lie State Ciovernments have rtTogni/ed this basic trutli and the 
Second Five Year Plan is again giving a very high place in the country's programme to River Valley 
Projects—this time with an emphasis on the power aspect of these projects. Thus eontiimily will be secured 
in tlicse programmes for the next If) or 20 years and more till the problems of food and unemployment have 
been solved to the hilt and the present undernourished and underemployed humans will enjoy tin* beindits 
of plently in the spheres of agriculture and industry. 

Technological Advance 

(ireater emphasis has ikjw come to be placed on the necessity for progress in the teclmological field. 
'The conquest of the forces of nature through human skill is the key lo the solution of the prol)Iems of misery 
and w'ant. And diverse are the ways in which the colossal elements dormant in land and water can be 
pressed into the service of mankind. The lack of growth of scientific knowledge and technical skill in 
India is traceable to the mischance of history, where in the past lOOO years or so India lost a great deal 
of her energies due to clashes in the human field, which resulted in her enfeeblernent and consequent 
enslavement by foreign influences and occupation, India’s coming of age has now been certified by the 
proof she has given of a unique tempto of progress in the field of Irrigation and Power Projects. 

The greatest coordination has been witnessed in the field of Research and Design, which have 
registered a marked progress thrfiughout the length and breadth of the country. Every big state has set up 
its own Irrigation and Power Research Institute. Central Design Organizations arc being created in each 



slate and fiirlhcr Jinkin^-ap of these bodices with the Union (rovcnnnent’s Central Water Pow'cr Commission 
is now being initiated. The State Organizations are tackling all the specific pro!)lems which arc peculiar 
to the States and the Union organization is adding further refinement, strength and authority to the ex¬ 
perience and findings of the state organizations. A comparison of the advantages which arc flowing as a 
result of such design and research coordination wdth the earlier phases of the development history in the 
various parts of the country, has shown how superior and effective the present procedures arc in the context 
(if overall achievennent. Inhere are Jiowevcr still quite a few' important gaps and the proct^ss started in the 
last 8 years needs to be auginentc^d to raise the tempo and quality of still newer solutions to be found fi^r 
reaching the targets of development in the minimum time. 

Puplic Go-operation in the Execution of Projects 

An altogether new and revolutionary advance made in the execution of the simpler projects of the 
country has been in the sphere of voluntary contribution to the effort mobilized for th(! construction activities. 
Such of the projects as do not need high mechanization have lent themselves to such participation in parti¬ 
cular. Examples arc the construction of embankments for the flood control works and the digging of canals 
and dislributory systems for irrigation w'orks. 

'I'hc call for cooperation from the pe<»ple itt the exmtext of the speedy and economical completion of 
River Valley fhojc-cts has received a note-worthy response. Tlu* people showed utmost willingiu'ss to be 
organized into labour cooperatives. Whereas a few instances can be cited of purely honorary contribution, 
payment has been made with in the scheduled rates for w'ork done by the local pt'oplc. The quality of their 
work has earned a tribute from the supervisors and engineers in charge. The elimination of the middle 
man has reduced the overheads in the cost of works and altract(‘d greater initiative and response from the 
workers. The field has l)een opened for the adoption of an idea for which there can be unlimited application 
in a country where man power abounds and training can be easily iniparmd to the workers for attaining the 
desired standards of efficiency. 

'Fhe first chapter has now been written in the history of the development of India’s resources for 
Irrigation and Power. Already results arc visible of the direct good that the w'ork has brought into the lives 
and can!('rs of millions of people in the country. 

'Phis phase is glorious in its own riglit, judged by even the high standards developed by the pro¬ 
gressive countries during the last century. But the programine is sure to excel the records creamd in the 
last eight years. The genius of this country in the creative field of River Valley Development corresponds 
greatly to the peaceful and spiritual trends which have conferred greatness on this country since the dawn 
of history. What Rama and Krishna, Budha and Asoka achieved in the field of human progress on the 
moral and spiritual plane is now bing rc-incarnaied in the material well being of the country wdth the simple 
common factor of the good-of-all (Sarvodaya) and injury-to-uonc (Ahimsa). May the Providence lead India 
to the achievement of her destiny as determined by the selfless and the sincere endeavours of her people. 




Shri Nlorarji Desai 

ChieJ' Alinister Bombay 


CONGRESS RULE 




SEVEN YEARS OF 
CONGRESS RULE IN BOMBAY 

■"F we have achieved anything or 1 . • ' iev^' what wc desired to 

i achieve, it must be viewed against li •’ of iIk* situation 

as we found it, with all its opportunities and i rdles, whim the Clon- 
gress Ministry assumed ofhee in April 1946 in Bombay State. 'Lhey were 
days of diiTieulties and uncertainties of all kinds not merely for the State 
but for the whole country. A number of problems w^ere then . rcated by 
the partition of the country and its aft(‘rmath which was exen bloorly in 



some parts of the country. 

Bombay State had bitter memories of even past communal trouble 
with outbreak of riots evtm in cosmopolitan cities of the position of Bomb; y. 
The new situation called for firm and unflinching action based on our 
basic approach of adhering to the ideals of the Secular Stat(‘. We, 
therefore, made a strong and successful stand against communalism and its 
manifestation in public life. Law and order were enforced energetically 
and a firm grip was maintained on the situation. As security of lile, 
property and person is the first condition of any (h)vernmeiit worth the 
name of the people, it was established I'or every citizen irrespective of his 
rat e, caste or sectarian belief. No compromise w^as made on the issue of 
secularism and lairplay for all and the policy which later was codified in 
lavional consUtution was carried out. 

In certain areas of the Slate, the 1942 movement had released th<! 
forces that had been active with violence directed with patriotic motives 
and, as happens during the period of transition, we had to face the problem 
of dealing with unruly elements. It was dealt with successfully and, aft(‘r 
a sporadic outbreak here and there, the pockets of unlawful activitx' and 
violence were completely wiped out of existence. A similar situation arose 
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when in these same areas mass hysteria was relc'ased following the assassination ol Cknidhiji. It was a 
psychological outburst which subsided and cooled off gradually. Hut it had to be handled with the same 
firmness we had shown in dealing with any and all lawlessness. Hannonious relations between all class(*s 
were restored in no time and they continue. 

The Congress Ministry in Bombay, besides this, had to face a number of other problems also created 
by the overall post-partition siluation in the country. The tidal wave ol mass exodus l)roke on the Boml)tiy 
City bringing to it masses of panicky and disy)irited displaced persons, the bulk among whom had lost or lelt 
behind all they possessed. It was onr task and duty to oHer shelter and siibsistence to the displaced persons 
and later to rehabilitate them in close collaboration with the Union (iovernrnent. Tlie makeshift arrange¬ 
ments of improvised but well-administered camps in various places in tin* State later f)rogressed into peaceful 
townships atid setth-meiits for the uprooted humanity. The l)ig townships of Ulliasnagar, Sardarnagar and 
\3 other townships and colonics were established. I’he construction of 18,187 houses and shops liad 
been completed, while that of 8,640 is in hand so far. During 1958-54, 8,001) lu)uses arc to lx* constructed 
in the two townships near Bombay City. Every possible effort was and is being made to ludp and rehalhli- 
litate the displaced persons with vocational training in production centres and loans. 

The third formidable problem was the problem of food shortage. It was then and continued t(^ re¬ 
main a world and a national problem. Bombay State, with its capital of a first raU' industrial city and port 
which makes an important contribution to the country's financial, industrial and business lile, had betui a 
deficit State. An extensive famine and scarcity belt with recurrent crisis produc(‘(l by erratic rains and 
bad seasons for agricultural operations aggravates the situation periodically. The economy of the State 
was badly hit by the strain f)f the world war. We passed tltrough some diflieult days. We set up and 
strengthened the control orgatn/alion with rationing, the pattern of which was co})i('(l in other Slates. Our 
jol> was to intrf)duce a system of controls, State intervention and even State trading to ensure that no citizen 
was denied the right to have tlie cereal fof)d and necessaries of life at a reasonable price and the available 
resources were distributed equitably. I’lie bkuk nuuket and corrupt fuaetices both in the adminis¬ 
tration and in the eoinmereial and business life iiad to be coin bated. 

Our construc tive elTort to improve production of food in the Stale has been sustained. The exf)an- 
sion of the agricultural departmcait ard servicx*, encouragement to grow more food (ompaigri through estab- 
lisliemeni of various facilities and concessions, im})r()vcnienl in water resources thnnigh major and minor 
irrigation work.-*, strengthening of the co-operative organizations foi* the Ijcncdit of tlie rural population, aid 
for introducing improved methods in cultivation including latterly lliat of the Japanese’ system of paddy 
cultivation have given grjod results and we look fjrward to achieving sc'lfsiifliciency at no distant date if 
the tempo of progress is maintained. 

With a population of Bombay State of 35,944,000 and an area of 1,11,4!M sq. miles, more than half 
of which is under cultivation, the Ministry had been called upon to make up a deficit of about a million tons 
of foodgrains. 4'hc‘ drive for improvc'd production launched by (Government recorded an increase of 
9,300 tons in 1947-48, 1,09,000 tons in 1948-49, 1,51,000 in 1949-50, 1,82,300 tons in 1950-51 and 2,80,200 
in 1951-52. A fairly comprehensive idea of the progress achiev ed in I hi' field can be* gained from the fact 
that the target achieved out of the total 5-ycars target of 56,51,000 ac ivs to be brought under improved seed 
was 40,56,635 acres in 1951-52 wliile the expec ted target for 1952-53 is 40,20,000 acres and that proposed for 
1953-54 is 47,60,980 acres, thus exc'eeding the original target. The target ac:hiev'ed in 1951-52 of area 
irrigated from minor irrigation works out at 2,17,516 acres. The 5-year target is 4,45,(M)8 acres and 2,94,012 
acres m 1932-53 while that proposed fc)r 1953-.54 is 3,93,802 acres. 
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As large areas in Bombay State have been unfortunately hit very frequently by the irregular monsoon, 
we had to mobilize all resources at our disposal and combine a programme of relief with cxuisiructioii of 
dams and bandharas as insurance aga.’nst such scarcity. Our effort had had the result of f)reventing death, 
disease and starvation in the scarcity areas of the State. Despite the hardship and suffering caused to lakhs 
of people* the law and order situation remained satisfactory and when the Prime Minister personally went 
round the scarcity-scarred areas, during the laU‘st disaster, he was struck by the spirit of foriitud(' and will 
to concfucr the calamity through the fullest measure of co-operation with Ciovernment. 

The police machine demanded reorganization during the period of transition, from the foreigner’s 
to our own peoph^’s rule. Sustained efforts had to be made to purge tlie organization of corruption and 
inefficiency and to bring about a ( hange in the attitude of lh(‘ Police to the people. The Bombay State and 
city police had had a tradition of efficiency in investigation of crime and other police fum tions ; but the 
foreign rulers had used the organization as a principal setairity arm directed against the nationalist elements. 
It was Indianizcd, of course, and its morale was considerably strengthened through encouragement to officers 
and men who adjusted themselves to the changed conditions and for fresh tasks tliat awaited them. Th('y 
have been trained to regard themsitlvcs as servants and friends of the people. We had to devise and initiate 
various measures for streamlining the police organization with a view to increasing its effic iency. 'Phe 
necessary reorganization and improvement of equipment including the use of the wireless, special training and 
use of uptodate methods in crime detection and prevention was and is being carried out. The pf)lice force 
was strengthened w^ith the raising of the home guards and village defence organizations that work in close 
liaison with the police. 

Housing shortage was yet another problem. A large programme of construction of tenements for 
industrial workers and low^-income groups as well as for displaced persons was launched. The Housing 
Board has so far constructed or reconditioned 7,050 tenements at a cost of Rs. 2J crores. In addition, 
840 tenements have been in progress during 1952-53 while construction of 1,625 more tenements will start 
shortly. A total of about 1,400 acres of land were acquired by Government for cooperative housing societies 
while loans of Rs. 118.80 lakhs were sanctioned to 27 s(K'ieties. A special drive for facilitating housing for 
Harijans has been carried out and they are given various concessions and facilities for the purpose in addi¬ 
tion to subventions to municipalities employing Harijan workers. 

These activities have contributed greatly towards easing tlu', situation of acute housing shortage. 
Government has also given liberal aid to cooperative housing societies and has also given help in the for¬ 
mation of a Corporation in which banks and insurance companies as w^ell as cooperative societies are parti¬ 
cipating to accelerate the building activity. ' 

The merger of the former Indian Slates increased the dimensions and population of the State and 
the burden was thrown on the State of bringing the merged territory, considerable part of W'hich was back¬ 
ward, in line with the State in matters of administration and public welfare and amenities including edu¬ 
cation. 


Alongside these immediate problems were the problems of economic reconstruction of the country. 
Immediately on assuming office in 1946, we transformed what Wc\s known as the post-war reconstruction 
plan into a plan of development schemes of nation-building activities and reforiTi. The programme wes 
launched immediately and many of the schemes have recorded satisfactory progress. Then came our Five« 
Year Plan. The Bombay State development programme in the Five-Year Plan involves an expenditure of 
Rs. 146 crores and comprises schemes of development of agriculture, veterinary and animal husbandry, 
dairying and milk supply, forests, cooperation, fi.sheries, rural development, irrigation projects, power 
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projVc is, c'f)t(agr industries, roads, road transport, ports and harbours, education, medical facilities, public 
health, housing, labour and labour welfare and amelioration of backward classes. In comparison with 
liu* other eight A class Stales in India, Bombay's development progi'amme is the biggest, /.r., costing 
Rs. 146.!^! crores f)ut ol the total cost of Rs. 809.crores for all the nine States including Bombay. The cx- 
])enditure for all States is Rs. 829 crores and Bombay's share works out at 17.5 per cent as against the per- 
< (Mitage share, on the basis ol'population, of a little over 10. 

1 he success achiev'ed in the implementation ol community development projects in our State has 
been widely acknowledged. Both in the development areas and outside, there arc signs of great popular 
enthusiasm and voluntary ellort which have been responsible for construction ol roads, bandharas and 
other works ol collective utility for the villagt* community. The comrriunil) development project areas 
are generally located in backward areas. Despite this, the people are coming forward spontaneously to 
make their contril>ution in money and labour. 

'The State (hwernmetit undertook on October 2, 1952 work on four full village development projects 
and one develofunent block f)n which Bt)mbay Government’s share amounts to Rs. 55,89,000. The nine 
national extension service blocks and six community development blocks were started in October 1953. 
In addition to these, a large programme ol local works has also been undertaken. It is expected that, by the 
close ol the year, each district wall be covered with one or more ('ommunity development blocks or national 
extension service bloc ks and about one-third ol the area of the State will be covered with the national 
extension sendee blocks during the period of the Five-Year Plan. 

I’he State sponsored a programme of Sanodaya which is probably unique in the whole of the 
country, A sum of Rs. 120 lakhs has been allotted for it. The programme is in operation practically in 
all the districts ol the State and there are 29 centres established which are in charge of Sanchalaks or 
directors who an' mostly non-oBicial, including some who had been associated wdth the village uplift wwk 
ol Mahatma Ciandhi. In litet, the Oandhian ideology underlines the activities of the Sarvodaya Centres 
wdiich are mainly located in backward areas. The Sarvodaya workers, in close collaboration with all depart¬ 
ments of (;overnment, are engaged in activities that enable the villagers to live a new, happy and prosperous 
life. The results, although they cannot be expected to be spectacular, have considerably influenced the 
life of the people who had been subjected to neglect before and who have now' been provided with oppor¬ 
tunities ol improving their standard of living and income and thus living a decent and prosperous life. 

rile State’s effort to improve and expand the medical and public health service and the success it 
has achieved are reflected in the reduction ol death rate from 2.5.5 to 18.31 per 1,000 persons and the infant 
mortality rate from 100.83 to 128.60 per 1,000 persons since the popular Government assumed office. 

Hie State has been the pioneer in pa.ssing legislation that prescribed penalties for imposing disabili- 
ties on Harijans through refusal of free access to public w'ells, places of entertainment, barbers’ shops, 
restaurants, vie. All t\’pes of education including the collegiate has been free for them and they receive 
special assistance with grants of scholarships, free hostel accommodation, etc. Backward Classes also 
receive various kinds ol financial aiul other assistance for purposes of agriculture, housing and rehabilitation 
and they are guaranteed a certain percentage of preference with relaxation of recruitment rules in Govern¬ 
ment service. 

'The jail reforms introduced in the State follow the lines of humane treatment to prisoners and of 
a new appioac h ol leform ol ciiininals w'ho find the jails as asylum and training centre equipping the 
prisoners with suitable training for settling down as honest and useful citizens. Various experiments have 
been and continue to be carried out and they have yielded good results in reclaiming persons branded as 
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criminals, but who arc being given a new hope and a chance to live a decent life. The irrational stigma 
of “criminal tribes” attached to certain l)ackw'ard communities have also been wiped off and the doors of 
fair deal and opportunity to the people classified as “criminal tribes” and formerly practically interned from 
birth to death have been opened. We have also been trying tt) rehabilitate the members <\f the former 
“criminal tribes”. 

One of the most successi'td experiments undertaken by the State was that of nationalisation of road 
transport. Government, in the beginning, replaced private operators on main routes of motor transpf rl 
and later formed a statutory corporation which operates on all important routes throughout the State. 
This service has brought considerable relief to the travelling public as reasf)nal)le lares are charged and com¬ 
fort and safety are guaranteed. 

Education has been given top priority. 'Ehe total annual expenditure^ on education increased from 
Rs. 9.GO crores in 1946-47 to Rs. 21.64 crores in 1949-50 from all sources. fhe cx})enditurc on educatifiu 
from the State revenues alone ine n'ased from Rs. ^.42 crores in lf)^6-‘17 to Rs. 12.39 crores in 19-19-50 which 
is an increase of nearly 300‘J'^. Jn the subsequent years, the expenditure amounted to Rs. 12 crores and 
14 crores uv and 25%, respectively, of the t<Ual expenditure of Government. The exy)endit\n'e (vn 

primary education alone increased from Rs. 2.79 crores in 1946-47 to Rs. 6.54 crores. 4’he State has 
launched an all-out drive to licjuldatf^^illiteracy and have inlrodticed free and compulsory education which 
would gradually cover the entire population in the villages. Considerable progress has also been at hievecl 
in the expansion of training in higher eduealion including teehnieal education. Other types of* education 
including basic education have also been included in the aml)ili()us programme. 

We have been making sustained efforts to reconstruct the rural economy and to make the ])eople 
I'eel the glow of frt'cdom, by bringing prosperity and happiness to them. It is an uphill task because re¬ 
construction involves rej7airs to the economy damaged severely by the foiHu'gn rule of 150 years, particularly 
at a time when wide repenaissioiis of'the world war were being felt and the shortages of all types and various 
dilhcnltics obstructed the prograiriiiie of iiation-buildit g activities. 

So far as agricultural improvement and development are c«mcerned, a pr(;grainrne e)f expansion of 
the fae:ilities for agricultitral training, including higher education imparted in the Stale agricultural colleges, 
establishment of agricultural schools mainly for the benefit of agrienlliirists’ sons was pul through. X'arious 
facilities for research in agriculture* and allied activitie*s including live-stenk, were pre>vided aiiel every 
possible State assistance was given to the agriculturists to enable them to impmve their methods of culti¬ 
vation and help them to meet their requirements e)f finance and materials. A State-wide organization was 
established for this purpose and the co-op(’rative orgaiiizalion particularly was expanded and strengthened. 
Today, the State Department extends every t\pc of assistance to them. 

Among the measures adopted to bring relief to the rural population and help them to improve their 
socio-economic condition must be included the reorganized machinery set up to reduce the burden of agri¬ 
culturists’ indebtedness, elimination of usury through the licensing of money-lenders or Sahiikars and 
regulation of their business, provision for rural fiiiaiiec through the cooperative organizatirm. 'fhis 
organization has been developed phenomenally and today eo-oj)eralivc societies have been established in 
over 60^*of the village s in our State and over of the rural population is benefiting from them. 

We have throughout attached greatest importance to healthy development r)f the co-operative move¬ 
ment. The State Co-operative Department, which supervises development of co-operative organizations, 
has expanded considerably. We had had the situation carefully surveyed by expert committees which also 
suggested the lines of dev(4opmcnt, financial structure and expansion programme. 
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Our Co-operative Department has a special village industries section. This section helps villagers 
includirg backward classes to organize on co-operative basis and form their co-operative societies. A 
considerable section of Adivasi labour, exploited before by forest contractors, has now' been organized into 
(‘ooperative societies of forest labourers. 'Jliese societies are given Government forest coupes at upset 
prices and also various concessions so that they can share the profits from extraction of timber and other 
forest operations. In fact, they are replacing the former forest contractors. The number of primary 
producers* societies in various village industries is 1,257. State-sponsored training facilities have been est¬ 
ablished for the benefit of villagers and financial assistance is also given to them. During 1946-52, loans 
of Rs. 28,82,129 and subsidies of Rs. 2,21,812 were granted both to co-operative societies and individuals 
starting village industries. In addition, the operations of the societies are covered by financial guarantee 
by Government which involved Rs. 1,20,64,505. In carrying out this programme we have secured the 
fullest co-operation from the people themselves and advisory bodices in close liaison with tlic administration 
have been functioning throughout the State. 

T’o improve the economic and social conditions of agriculturists and to ensure full and efficient 
use of land for agritailturc, the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act was passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay in the year 1948. It aimed at removing the age-old conflict between landlords and tenants 
by bringing security of tenure and enjoyment of just rights to the cultivator. 4’he provisions of the law have 
produced the effect of guaranteeing tenure to the cultivator and prevented his exploitation. The pro¬ 
portion of rent is strictly regulated by the State. Under the law, large holdings and absentee landlordism 
arc being eliminated in the interests of, and for the benefit of, the tillers of the land. The various special 
tenures have been abolished. 

Among die major achievements that have attracted the widest attention must be included the 
Aarey Milk Colony, of the many milk development schemes introduced by us, which supplies clean and pure 
milk to the people of Greater Bombay. The colony houses cattle stabled before in the city and constitutes 
an interesting and certainly succe.isful experiment of the State combining priv'ate enterprise with State 
assistance because the owners of stables in the colony are provided with all modern amenities and service 
of veterinary attendence and care at reasonable cost. Such schemes of milk distribution under State control 
are being established in other cities in the State. 

'rhe central dairy at Aarey, in its 26 large dairy farm units, houses KL080 head of cattle. Equipped 
with all modern installations including a pasteurization and bottling plant, it handles every day 3,200 
maunds of milk which is processed and distributed daily in 3,50,000 bottles for use in Greater Boml)ay. 
Seven hundred maunds of toned milk which is pasteurised at the plant is used by city hospitals and by the 
poorer section of* the pc^pulation which cannot afford to consume whole milk. "Lhe various works under the 
milk scheme involved an expenditure of Rs. 3,33,01,797 upto June 1952. In addition, a number of 
schemes have been introduced of cattle salvage, cooperative marketing, dairy development with grant of 
loans to large-scale dairy farmers, etc. 

Dairy development is linked with the activities of the* cattle irnprovtnnent wdth veterinary services 
including research in cattle diseases and active help to breeders and farmers for improving the stock. 
Veterinary aid is extended to all agriculturists through Veterinary dispensaries and service hospitals and 
cattle taken to these institutions are treated completely free. 

In the sphere of labour welfare pioneering efforts have been made by enacting laws that strengthened 
the trade union organization and prevented strikes and lockouts that used to take place following disputes 
between employers and labour. 'Ehe machinery for arbitration, conciliation and adjudication which has 
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been set up has been working satisfactorily. State intervention also covers the sphere of standardization 
of wages in various industries, strict enforcement of the factory and other laws for the protection of labour. 
I’lie State, at the same time, has secured the cooperation of employers and gets them to sit at the same 
conference taljle with labour for evolving general policies in the interests of production. Our policy has 
proved successful in stabilizing productive acivity and preventing a mutually harmful class conflict. 

We have endeavoured to implement the directive principles laid down in our Constitution. 
Accordingly, we introduced Prohibition in Bombay State, although its introduction involved a loss of 
substantial revenue which has, however, been more than made up by raising additional revenue through 
healthier taxation. 'J’hc programme of prohibition was introduced gradually till total prohibition finally 
came into operation from 1950. There is clear evidence to cstablisli that large masses of people, parti¬ 
cularly in rural and backward areas, are saving the money thc'y used to spend on drink and drugs and 
their standard of life and income have gone up while the money saved is being invested in belter care of 
families, education of childnai, inveslmeiU in jewellery, property, etc. 

We have implemented yet anollicr Directive Principle by effecting separation of judicial functions 
from the executive ones. 

It is not possible* for me in this short article to recount even briefly the programme of reconstructive 
work we have taken up. I c<ui best conclude by saying that no effort has been lacking on our part in tiic 
discharge of the sacred duty imposed upon us and to live up to the trust reposed in us by the electorate. 
We have to battle with great difficulties and we cannot claim that we havtr not made mistakes or have 
satisfied all. We take note of what ottr critics say and try to improve our capacity for work. Seven years 
is not a long period in the history of development of the country. We are not and never have been self- 
complacent. We have tried to do our best and the effort we put in has borne concrete fruits in many 
cases. 




irSUIA AKIEK 
INDEPENDENCE 






THE INDIAN ECONOMY: 1947-48 TO 1954-55 

C AX an underdeveloped economy raise itself by its own boot-straps ? 
Current economic thinking has tended to l^e rnarkt‘dly pessimistic on 
this issue ; it has tended t»> assume that witlioiit foreign lielp the gap 
between advanced and backward econotnies must invariably widen. This 
is an error. It seems from a view derived largeK from classical economic 
theory, that there is a vicious circle which tends to keep backward 
economies in a state of relative under-d(‘velopment. I'here is much that is 
plausible in such a view which seems to have added support from at least 
a hundred years of economic history in South and South-East Asia. The 
fact that Japan broke through the vicious circle over fifty years ago has 
tended to pass unnoticed in a large section of current economic literature. 
Where it has been noticed, the fact that in Japan the performance of the 
economy was greatly influenced by an e.xpansionist imperialist policy has 
tended to suggest that a similar ntsull cannot be attained in the short 
})eriod by an ec(»nom\ whic h has no expansionist forces, so to speak, outside 
itself. 

This makes the bcdiaviour of the Indian economy between the years 
1952 and 1955 one of the most interesting studies in the whole field of 
current economics. Between these years, India raised herself almost comp¬ 
letely In her own boot-straps : and in at least one year, l95!l-54, her under- 
develoi^ed economy exhibited possibly the highest rate of economic progrerss 
in the w'orlcl. 


Official figure's do not do full justice to the dynamic quality of ret?erit 
Indian economic progress. For one thing, they stop at the end cT the 
official year 1953-54 that is, March 31, 1954. Indian industrial produc¬ 
tion reached its peak in April, 1955, and the spectacular rise in industrial 
production in the calendar year 1954, whicli was over 25 per cent in twelve 
months, is not reflected in the- latest offie.iai national income figures. Again, 
the choice of the year 1948-49 as a base year for measuring national 
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NAT IONAL INCOME OF INDIA 
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AT CURRENT PRICES 
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income al constant prices has tended, for abstruse statistical reasons, to depress the rate of progress in at 
least two years includ(?d in the official series. It is almost certain that, for these reasons, the official 
national income figures understate India’s economic achievements in the years after 1952. 

The official figures may nevertheless be accepted as a starting point. Here they are : 


TABLE I 

NATIONAL INCOME OF THE INDIAN UNION, 1948-49 TO 1953.54. 

(In billions of Indian rupees—one billion equals one thousand million). 


Tear 

At Current prices 

At Constant 19- 

1948-4fl 

86.5 

86.5 

l‘J4!t-r)() 

90.1 

88.2 

1950-51 

95.3 

88.5 

1951-52 

99.9 

91.6 

1952-53 

98. G 

95.2 

1953-54 

106.0 

99.5 


These figures represent a rise of 15 per cent in real income in five years or an average rise of nearly 3 
I)er cent per year. So to state the result, however, is to do violence to the last three ytrars. Between 1948-49 
and 1950-51 the rate of development was just 2.3 per cent in two years or about 1 per cent per year. Between 
1950-51 and 1953-54 it has been 12.4 per cent. In other words, the rate of economic progress in thv. last three 
years would appear to be nearly four times as much as in the previous tw'o. The average rate of progress 
was about 4.1 per cent per year. 

Scholars in many countries of the world are now examining the performance of the Indian economy 
over the last eight years to try to understand how this sudden change in the pattern of development has been 
initiated. It is difficult at this stage to give an answer to the question as to how far the existing trends are 
‘ intrinsic ’ in the economy. The period of dynamism has been too short for any final opinion to be formed. 
What can however be stated is that the chances are that present rates of advance will, if anything, be exceeded 
in the short period. 

The reason for this optimism is to be found in three main co-ordinates. These are the rate of capital 
formation, the ratio of investment to income generated, and finally the trends of imports and exports which 
govern a country’s foreign exchange payments. All these co-ordinates are running so well at die present lime 
that one may be justified in the belief that no setback is immediately forthcoming. 


The Rate of Capital Formation: 

Official figures placed before Parliament in July 1955 give Indian domestic investment and foreign 
lending as in the table II below. 
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Table II 

INDIAN DOMESTIC INVESTMENT AND FOREIGN LENDING 
(In billions of rupees) 


Tear 

A^et Domestic Capital 
Formation 

Net Lendin}j to the rest 
oj the world 

A^et Domestic Capital 
Formation plus net 
Lending Abroad 

1948-49 

446 

-239 

207 

1949-50 

524 

— 50 

274 

1950-51 

589 

56 

645 

1951-52 

672 

-174 

498 

1952-53 

659 

74 

733 

1953-54 

719 

66 

785 


It will be*seen that net domestic capital formation inclusive of net lending has more than trebled itself 
in five years. The trend has been continually upward except for one year, 1951 >52, where there was a marked 
setback largely because of the foreign account. It will be remem])ered that that was a year of large food 
imports —a contingency not likely to be repeated in any coming year. Tltere is evidence that the marginal 
rate of capital formation in India is as high as 15 per cent against something between 7 and 8 per cent as an 
average figure for 1953-54. This implies that on every increase of output India is likely to save twice as much 
in percentage terms as she saves on the average at present. In other words, the rate of saving might conceiv¬ 
ably rise from about 7 per cent to nearly 10 per cent if income should rise from about Rs. 11,000 crores at pre¬ 
sent prices to Rs. 14,000 crores in five years from now. 

The Ratio: 

Secondly, on the problem of the volume of investment which is required to generate a given level of 
income, the last five years have provided evidence to show that the belief expressed in the First Five-Year 
Plan that a ratio of 3 to 1 would obtain was unduly pessimistic. The experience of the last five years suggests 
that the ratio in India might be much nearer to 1.5 to 1 than 3 to 1 which was suggested at the time the Plan 
was fram<‘d. There is an indication that even the figure of 1.93 to 1 suggested in the Draft Plan Frame is an 
overestimate. There is certainly ground for believing that with a monetary expenditure of about Rs. 5,000 
crores the income targets of the Second Five-Year Plan which is to provide for an increase of 25 per cent over 
National Income for 1955-56 might be exceeded. 

The Balance of Payments: 

Finally there is the question of the balance of payments. The figures in table II above will show that 
while there have been serious deficits in the past, the position has now stabilised itself. The figures for 
1954-55 not included in the table show no deterioration in the payments^ position in that year compared with 
the previous years. How far will this good fortune depend on our future import policy ? If we decide as 
is now proposed to import at least a million tons of steel per year in addition to what wc are importing at the 
present time the chances of maintaining a favourable balance will be small. This, however, does not imply 
that the gap will necessarily be large. There is no need for alarm. The experience of the Indian economy 
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THE SPECTRUM OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

1946-1954 
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in the last few years suggests no complacency, hut a feeling of sturdy confidence, the expression of a marked 
psychological, as well as an impersonal economic, buoyancy. 

The character of the economic changes which have produced this buoyancy is desc:ribed in the sections 
which i{)llow. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN THE INDIAN UNION 


1. Food grains: 

The Indian Union was deficit in cereals when independence came in August, 1947. Only 69 per cent 
of the irrigated area, 65 per cent of the wheat and 68 per cent of the rice area fell t() India’s share as against 
82 per cent of the pre-Partition population of the country which remained in the Indian Union. In 1947 
India had only 198 million acres under cultivation for a population of more than 320 million. Food shortage 
in physical volume even at the low subsistence level prevalent in 1947 amounted to nearly 4 million tons. 
Food impr)rts cost the Union a significant amount of foreign exchange every year. In the table below are set 
out the figures for the value of food grains imports. 


Year 

Food Imports ( 

1948-49 

73.2 

1949-50 

99.5 

1950-51 

80.4 

1951-52 

228.1 

1952-53 

153.1 

1953-54 

63.6 

1954-55 

68.0 


From 1948-49 to 1951-52 India’s food imports went on rising steadily. Our difficulties were accen¬ 
tuated by unfavourable weather wliich continued till 1951-52. Shortage of food brought nearly 40 per cent 
of the population under rationing. Naturally, the atmosphere at the end of 1952 when the final version of 
the First Five-Year Plan was released, was gloomy. Even the Bernstein Report which was presented to the 
Government of India by a mission of the International Monetary Fund which visited this country during Jan¬ 
uary to March, 1953 said: While it is hoped that by the end of the plan the need to import food grains 

will have been eliminated, this will probably not be possible without some control over consumption.” Similar 
sentiments were expnrssed in the First Five-Year Plan. In 1952-53 the agricultural situation in the coun¬ 
try took a turn for the better. Food production went up from 54 million tons in 1949-50 to 60 million tons in 
1952-53. T’his increase was accompanied by a crash in agricultural prices and then an era of comparative 
easiness in the food market ensued. Bold policies pursued by G. Rajagopalachari in Madras and the late 
Rafi Ahmed Kidwai at the Centre brought about decontrol of food grains in vast areas of this country, while 
the timid amongst the economists (and even the foreigners) were very much sceptic about India’s ability to 
discard rationing. By 1953-54 the picture had altered altogether. A record acreage of 261 million was sown 
in 1953-54, with the result that a tremendous uplift in agricultural production was recorded. The gloom 
which prevailed till the end of 1952 vanished and it suddenly dawned upon the governments both at the 
Centre and the States that there was no need of continuing control on food distribution. 
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All these years the Government of India has been steadily pursuing a policy of investment in agricul¬ 
ture. There were permanent schemes of construction of wells, tanks, channels and small dams and there 
were other measures like the production and distribution of improved set^ds, the application of fertilizers and 
manures and protection of plants with irsecticides. All these efforts had greatly raised, as it were, the 
level of Irdian agricultural output over the one which prevailed in the preceding five-year cycle. I'he fact 
is too often forgotten that all these measures must have gone to raise the floor of agricultural production; too 
much tends to be attributed to hwourable years. 

2. Plantation Crops: 

The area under plantation crops in the Indian Union is hardly l.^) million acres as against 261 million 
acres under food ; but the capacity of this industry for creating wealth for this country is great. The major 
portion of this wealth is earned from foreign countries. As the table below will show the total export ear¬ 
nings from the plantation crops have more than doubled since independence ; whereas in 1947-48 our foreign 
exchange earnings from this industry were 17 per cent of our total exports, our earnings in 19.‘o4-r)5 wen* 82 
per cent of tlie total exports. The importance of plantation crops as earners of foreign exchange has 
increased significantly and the plantation crops hold out great hopes for the industrialisation of this 
country. 


Tear 

Plantation export earn¬ 
ings {Rs. crores) 

Total export earnings 
{Rs. crores) 

Plantation earnings 
as percentage of total 
earnings 

1947-48 

70.25 

395..30 

17.0 

1948-49 

82. CO 

421.00 

19.6 

1949-50 

104.35 

472.01 

21.8 

1950-51 

125.25 

579.00 

20.1 

1951-52 

141.67 

701.93 

20.0 

1952-53 

120.60 

551.04 

21.8 

1953-54 

137.80 

515.70 

26.7 

1954-55 

183.00 

572.30 

32.0 


This significant contribution of the plantation crops to India^s (export earnings has been acliieved with 
very little expansion in total acreage. It might also be stated that while the plantation crops liave given to 
India foreign exchange of the order of nearly Rs. 1,000 crores in these years they were also making sub¬ 
stantial contribution to the Central budget. The receipts of tea export duty in the year 1954-55 contributed 
Rs. 30 crores to the national exchequer. This was, it is true, a miracle year for tea which is not likely to be 
repeated. Two conclusions can be drawn in regard to the government policy in the handling of the planta¬ 
tion industries. While they have not succeeded in extending the acreage which, in any case, is restricted 
under international agreements, these policies have not hindered a significant rise in production and a great 
receipt in foreign earnings. They have also contributed substantially to an expansion of the domestic market. 
In tea, in particular, there is. evidenpe that the internal market has risen by about 50 per cent in the last seven 
years. The achievements, so far as plantation crops arc concerned, are to be found in the many-sided 
benefits they have Conferred on the economy as a whole. 
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SELECTED ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


National Income & Capital formation 

Unit 

1948-49 

1949-.50 

1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

(Figures for financial years) 








National income at current prices 

in Rs. Abja 

8b. 5 

90.1 

95.5 

99.9 

98.6 

106.0 

National income at 194-8-49 Prices 

in Rs. Abja 

86 . f) 

88.2 

88.5 

91.6 

95,2 

99.5 

Net domestic capital formation 

in crores of Rs. 

44fi 

521 

589 

672 

659 

719 

Net domestic capital formation as percent¬ 
age of national income. 


5.2 

5.8 

6.2 

6.7 

6.7 

6.8 


Agricultural production: 

(Figures for Agricultural year 

ending in June') 

1947-48 

1948-49 

I919-r)0 

19.50.51 

1951-.52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 


Eastern Economist Indices ol' 
Agricultural Production 

1936-37 lo 

1938-39 V-100 

100 

95 

100 

91 

95 

105 

120 

121 


Rice Production in India 

Million tons 

21.25 

22.60 

23.17 

■20.23 

20.96 

22.54 

2 7..56 

2-1.21 


Wheat production in India 

Million tons 

5.57 

5.65 

6.29 

6.36 

6.09 

7.38 

7.79 

8.54 


Tobacco production in India 

*000 tons 



26-1 

257 

206 



238 


Tea production in India*^ 

in million lbs. 

561.6 

568.8 

585.6 

613.2 

628.8 

614.4 

608.4 

642.0 


Clotton production in India 

Lakh bales 

21.88 

17.67 

26.28 

'29.10 

31.33 

31.94 

39.35 

42.98 


Jute production in India 

Lakh bales 

20.73 

30.89 

32.83 

•16.78 

45.92 

31.28 

31.53 



Industrial production & Power 

1947 

1948 

1919 

19.50 

19.51 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

(Figures for Calendar years) 











Interim Index of Industrial 
Production -General IiKh'x 

Rase: 1946=r 100 

97,2 

108.1 

105.7 

105.0 

117.2 

128.9 

135.3 

146.6 

1.58 0 

Cioal raisings 

million tons 

30.0 

29.8 

31.5 

32.0 

.34.3 

.36.2 

.35.8 

36.8 

38. f 

Sugar production (sugar yean 

in lakh tons 

9,0 

10.8 

10.0 

9.8 

11.1 

14.9 

12.9 

10.1 

15.8 

Cotton yarn production 

in million lbs. 

1296 

1456 

1330 

1157 

1295 

1447 

1504 

1565 

1603 

Cotton cloth production 

in million yards 

3,762 

4,442 

3,805 

3,614 

4,190 

4,594 

4,906 

5,062 

5,050 

Jute manufactures 

in thousand tons 

1,051 

1.086 

923 

8.36 

875 

952 

869 

928 

1,015 

Paper & Paper boards 

in thousand ewis. 

1,862 

1,958 

2,06-1 

2,178 

2,639 

2,7.52 

2.796 

3,106 

3,060 

Cement production 

in thousand tons 

1,447 

1,553 

2,102 

2,612 

3,076 

3,538 

3,780 

4,408 

4,259 

Finished steel 

in thousand tons 

893 

857 

930 

1.004 

1,076 

1,103 

1,024 

1.243 

1,280 

Sewing machines 

in thousands (nos) 

5.9 

20.0 

25.0 

30.9 

44.5 

.50.0 

62.4 

80.2 

93.0 

Bicycles 

in thousands (nos) 

31.9 

55.5 

64.4 

103.2 

114.3 

197.0 

264.2 

372.4 

443.7 

Electric fans 

in thousands(nos) 159.6 

180.0 

178.8 

193.2 

212.4 

195,6 

199.2 

238.8 

300.2 

Electric lamps 

in lakhs (nos) 

76.2 

92.5 

136.4 

143.0 

155.2 

212.8 

197.6 

230.8 

243.2 

Diesel engines 

in thousands (nos) 

0.7 

1.0 

2.1 

4.6 

7.2 

4.2 

3.7 

H.7 

10.2 

♦Electricity Generated 

million kwt 

4073 

4576 

4909 

5107 

5858 

6120 

6628 

7440 

8220 


Estimated 
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3. Fibres; 

partition greatly disturbed the cotton economy of the country. In 1947-48 we had to import 13.47 
lakh bales of raw cotton. I’hc terrible shortage of food grains which followed close upon the heels of Partition 
f>bliged the country to di\'(’rt a part of the acreage under cotton to food crops and this further aggravated the 
already diiric.ult cotton situation. 

The indigenous producers, however, met the challenge, and within a short period of 
eight years or rather since 1952-33 when restrictions on acreage under cotton were abolished, the pro¬ 
duction of raw cotton in this country d{)ubled itself. In 1948-49 the production was 17.67 lakh bales, while 
the provisional figures for 1954-55 indicate an yield of 42.98 lakh bales. Indeed, in so far as medium and 
short staple cotton are concerned, India is fully self-suflicient. In long staple variety, however, we are 
badly deficient, and this imposes a minimum strain of about Rs. 40 crores per annum on our hard-earned 
foreign exchange resources. There is, however, no possibility of growing all the varieties of long staple 
cotton in our own country in the near future, though we are told that (’Otton of 1 to staple can be 
grown inside the country. In 1947-48 Indian production of long staple cotton (7 8" and above) stood at 
3.31 lakh bales while this figure jumped to 13.65 lakh bales in 1953-54. 

Jute : 

In lf) I8 our production of raw jute was nearly 2 million bales. Since all the mills were in India 
while a high percentage of jute consumed by the Indian mills came from Pakistan, an acute shortage was felt 
and our jute industry was virtually at the mercy of Pakistan. Immediate steps wen' taken to enhance our 
jute output with the result that in 1951 and 1952 our production ruled near about 4*6 million bales, an 
increase of more than 100 per cent. In 1953 and 1954, however, there was a setback to jute output. 'I’he 
fall was nearly 30 per cent from the level of 1951 and 1952. This fall was a reaction to the decline of the 
post-Korean boom and the steep fall in jute prices. Production at 3.1 million bales in 1954 was still 50 per 
cent above our 1948 output. 

The Revolution in Agriculture: 

The broad conclusion of this discussion is that India’s food production has risen to a level from where 
there is no fear of going back to 1950-51 level. Food imports have already declined significantly making it 
possible for this country to spend valuable foreign exchange on imports of machinery. A new assessment of 
our agricultural capacity is slowly winning recognition. Perhaps this is best set out in terms of the first 
detailed statement of the elements of this change. “ Without any Herculean effort ”, says “ 'Phe Kastern 
Economist,” ” the floor of Indian agriculture has been rising at a rate between 3 and 3i per cent since 1952. 
.... ” The argument that the Hoor of Indian agriculture has risen hy ov^er 3 per cent per year in the last 
few years can be presented in many ways. For this purpose a very long period study is ntit relevcnt. A 
long cycle which may be fifteen years containing three short cyclers would be sufli:;ient to provide a norm 
for fluctuations due to the monsoons. If the period 1936 to 1952 is taken as a cycle including tlie three short- 
period cycles of five years each, one may conclude, on the basis of “ The Kastern Economist. ” Index of 
Agricultural Production that llu’ fluctuation betw'een the best and worst years of a cycle of fifteen years is 
about 12 per cent. If the last short-period cycle of five years, that is, 1948-49 to 1954-55 is then taken, and 
discount of 12 per cent for monsoon variations made, there is a net rise of about 15 per cent in five years as 
a residue. This might be interpreted as an average rise of a floor of 3 per cent per year. Seeing that until 
1952-53 the rise was of significantly lower order, one might claim that the floor must have risen after 1952 at 
an apprecialily higher rate, possibly over 4 per cent. Another way of presenting similar argument would be 
to place 19.54-55 in its appropriate seasonal bracket against 1953-54. If we assume that the year 1954-55 
stands midway between a normal year and the miraculous year 1953-54, this would imply that, other things 
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Foreign Trade & Balances: 

(figures for Calendar years) 

1917 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Exports, irirluding re-exports, 

C.I.F. Rs. crores 

403.19 

422.82 

485.20 

.586.88 

715.56 

5.50.78 

523.20 

577.76 

Imports, F.O.H. 

398.02 

518.fM) 

.560.51 

.505.40 

802.85 

032.95 

549.12 

610.00 

Balance of trade ,, 

, 4.57 

95.18 

75.31 

I 21.42 

-147.29 

--76. 17 

-25.92 

- 32.84 

Balance of payments ,, 


-8.9 

--70.3 

27.1 

.57.4 

1 1.7 

j .58.7 

j 3.7 

Currency & Finance: 









(Figures for financial years) 

1?M7-'1H 

1948-49 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1951-.52 

19.52-.53 

1953-.54 

1954-55 

D<-maiid deposits of sclieduled 

banks Rs. crores 

700.7 

074.0 

.597.8 

599.1 

593.7 

540.2 

520.7 

5.59.0 

Tinu' deposits of scheduled banks ,, 

343.9 

303.9 

272.0 

278.5 

290.8 

309.3 

328.3 

351.9 

'Fotal deposits of scheduled lianks ,, 

urn). 5 

978.4 

870.4 

877.0 

BBt.O 

855.5 

85.5.0 

911.5 

Notes in circulation ,, 

1227.8 

1231.8 

1128.9 

1103.2 

1189.8 

1114.8 

1134.0 

1190.2 

Money supply* ,, 

2236.7 


1805.3 

2005.9 

1828.9 

1784.0 

18,50.0 

1980.9 

Bills discounted by sebeduled 

banks „ 

10.8 

16.4 

15.4 

11.9 

22.8 

38.5 

51.4 

84.7 

Advances made l)y scheduled 

banks „ 

427.5 

424.9 

420.7 

447.0 

523.0 

401.0 

442.8 

408.4 

Prices 8 l Wages 









( Figures for caleridiT years) 

1917 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

19.52 

1953 

1954 

All-India working class cost of 
living Index numbers 19H--100 

120 

134 

138 

138 

144 

Ill 

145 

138 

All-India wholesale price. 

Index numbers. Year 
ended August, 1939-100* 

308.2 

376.2 

385.4 

409.7 

434.0 

380.6 

39.5 

377.4 

Variable dividend Industrial 

Securities Price Index 
numbers. Base: 1948=^100 

138 

100 

76 

78 

85 

72 

09 

82 

Index numbers of real earnings 
of Industrial Workers in 

India. Base: 1944^100 

104.4 

112.2 

122.0 

119.9 

122.6 

1.35.3 

146,4 


Index numbers of profits in 

Industries. Base: 1939—100 

191.6 

259.9 

181.5 

246.6 

310.5 

190.6 

256.9 

— 


♦Includes Hali Sicca currency 
since 1950-51 
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bring ('qiial, production in 1954-55 would have run about 3 per cent below that of 1953-54. In point of fact 
it has Min I per cent above 1953-54. In other words, the floor between 1953-54 and 1954-55 was rising at 
about 4 per cent per year. 

A third method of estimating movements in the floor of Indian agricidture is a detailed evaluation o( 
the dynamic elements whic h Viave gone into Indian agriculture in recent years. First there is the Japanese 
method of rice cultivation which in certain ofliciai cjuarters is assumed in tlie year lf)54-55 to have contributed 
900,000 tons of additional rice over an area of 1.2 million acres. Similarly, there is an estimate of the 
character of output following on additional fertilizers. Here one might assume an increase of output of possi- 
])Iy 1 million tons, though this is not available on food crops alone. It might be mentioned that recent 
estimates of the character of chemical fertilizer increases in Indian agriculture suggest that, over the long periocU 
say the next twentyfive years, fertilizers might be the most dynamic component of increased output. In one 
estimate of expected irn reases by 1980, fertilizers will provide half of the increase and irrigation and all other 
improvements the otlier half betwe*en them. There is, moreover, indication that at the rate at which the use 
of fertilizers is now rising, the floor of Indian agriculture will rise at a higher rate than it has done in the last 
three \ (‘ars. Again, if account is taken f)f minor irrigation works and tlie enhanced investment which is going 
into private well construction, one might conceivably assume that inennnents of output from wells will over 
the next few years run at 50 per (ent above their current contribution. All the dynamic compf)n(‘nts taken 
together appear to have already coniribut(‘d 60 per cent to the current output. 

These estimates of the monsoon and non-nu)nsoon factors suggest that tliere is strong evidence for the 
theory that Indian agriculture after 1952 has struck out on an entirely new path. It is not only that the floor 
which has over many decades been rising at a rate of less than I per cent has suddenly movt'd up between 3 
and 3| per cent ; the point is also that the rate of growth is being accelerated. Fhe floor of Indian agriculture 
cannot, under ordinary circumstances, in the next five years rise at a rate v>f less than 4 per cent per annum. 

INDUSTRIAL POLICY: 1948 TO 1955. 

In 1948 the (iovernment of India mad(‘ a statement on Industrial Policy which, theoretically, has 
held the field until the present time. This policy was designed to keep certain important industries, namely, 
rnnriitions, atomic energy, railroad transport and, in an emergenc y, an\ industry vital to national defence, in 
the public' sc'ctor leaving the private sector free in other fields. In point of' fact the actual working of the 
policy has admitted a large degree of freedom to the ‘ public sector ’ industries and comparatively less freedom 
at least until 1952 to the ‘private sector’ ones. 'The principlc-s on which interference was designed were 
believed to be related to planning and the necessity of maintaining orderly develo[)mcnt when supply and 
demand were out of relation with one another. 

It is difficult to view the record as a whole as a fulfilment of the Industrial Policy Statement and in 
point of fact it can be maintained that Indian policy has not been based on any major principle's but has 
bc'cn pragmatic, suited to the circumstances in cnich of the last seven years. Il can also ])e argued with muc li 
evidence that since 1952 it has been markedly successful. 

The official Interim Index of industrial production for every monih from January 1949 to the latest 
available figure for June 1955 is set out in the table below. Since 1951 there has been no month in any 
year in which the Interim Index has fallen below the corresponding figure for the preceding year. In other 
words, industrial productiem in India has been steadily and uniformly rising. (Till 1950 industrial output 
had been maintained at a level five to eight per cent higher than the 1946 ba.se year). During the five-year 
period 1950-54, industrial production advanced by more than 40 per cent /.f., at a rate of more than 8 per 
cent per year. An all-time peak of 167.2 was registered in April 1955. 
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Shipping & Transport: 

♦r'inancial yrars. 


19*4» 

1010 

I9r)0 

1051 

10.52 

10.53 

1051 

Shipping rntrrrd with cargors 

Million toie^ 

12.0* 

10.0 

1.").7 

IH.O 

10.3 

10.8 

10.8 

Shif)ping rlcarrd 


11.4* 

14.2 

l.").l 

10.0 

in.8 

21.1 

20.2 

Rly. wagons loaded 

No. in Million 

r>.r) 

0.2 

0,3 

f).h 

7.0 

0.8 

7.2 

Rl> . tonnage lifted. 

N(M ton-rniles in 

000 Millions 

22. M 

2:).0 

20.7 

20.0 

28,.5 

210 4 


National .shipping caparity 

in 000 g.r.i. 

033 

.3or> 

307 

384 

323 

■135 

■173 


Labour & Employment: 

i Fi^urrs for calonclrr yrarsi 

R(‘L(istralions with I’jiiijloynjfnl 
Fx(’lnin^(‘s. Nos. '()()() ai ihc 


end of th<' pi'riod 

239 

271 

331 

329 

•138 

522 

010 

(3)0* 

Placings through Eniploynient 

Kx('hanges. \(»s. ’00() 

200 

257 

3M 

417 

358 

185 

102 

98* 

'I’oial enjpk)\'nient in lun lories 
sul)j(‘rl 1() Faclories Act, 
average daily number ‘000 

23tiO 

2 134 

25(M 

2537 

2507 

2528 

2392t 


Man-days lost due lo Industrial 
disputes. Nos. ’000 

7837 

0001 

12807 

3819 

3337 

3383 

3373 

.. 

-Number of .stoppages eaused 
due to industrial dispute.s 

Nos. ’()()() 

1.3 

0.9 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

1.1 

K2§ 


♦April to Dccrrnhrr. 
♦July, lOfif). 
tFirsl hair. 
§K.siiiuatrd. 






1 % 


Tlic paltrrii oi llir risr is illiislratrcl in tlic diagram on page 184 wliich prrsriils tlic “ spcc tniin " of 
Indian industrial production. 

'rin’sc figures, impressive enough as they are hy themselves, must he considered a prelude to the 
greater developments in industrialisation which are now being planned. India’s First Five-Year Plan was 

predominantly a Plan I'or agriculture and communications. Its industrial opening was designed largely for 

tii(‘ utilisation of existing capac ity, a task which has been rulfilled with a larger measure ol success than could 
possibly have been anticipated. In the Second Five-Year Plan which is to c'omrnence from April 195)(> 
th(‘ position is different. Industry moves into a central place in the Plan with heavy industry, particularly 
in steel and cement, being developed at what, in Indian conditions, must be considerc*c\ phenomenal rates. 
Against c urrent pnxluction offinisltcxl stcol of about 1.2 million tons, the lai'get for 19()1 will be 4.5 million 
tons. Similarly, for cement while current production is less thati 5 million tons, the planned produc tion lor 
1961 is 10 million tons. 'Fhc* significance of these figures is great not only for industrial production but for 
many items of welfare whic h industrial production connotes. Housing, for example, held back both for 

shortage's of stc'c'l and crmc'nt oxc-r many years, will be allowed significant free-play. 

Hitherto the impulses in agriculture and industry have been treated separately. This is apt to create 
the impre:>sion that they are operating undc'r separate*, and not under inter-related forces. 'Phis is itot, of' 
course, the case. 'I’he grc'at strength of both sc'ctors arises from the fact that not oidy arc* their inlc'rnal pro- 
duc tix'itic's incrc'asing but also there! are opportunities that arise fi'om the demand whic h the* other sc'ctor place's 
upcm it, 'I’llus thc're has bec'ii a signific ant increase in the dc'mancl in urban arc'as for foodgrains and for raw 
cotton and jute by industry. (Conversely, there has been considc'rablc’ demand for cloth from rural areas. 
Indiiin agriculture and Indian industry are supporting and sustaining each other, 

.\gain, in respc'c t of raw cotton the volume of additional cotton bought by the mills is showai in the 
table below. If one assumes that tfiis cotton w'ould otherwise have had to bc' imj)orted, the total saving of the 
industry would be of the* order of Rs. 8(t c rores. 


Cotton Consumption by Mills in ’000 Bales 



Indian 

Foniffn 

1 nlal 

1950 

2,51)8 

1,152 

5,720 

1<»51 

2,496) 

1,152 

5,648 

1952 

2,940 

1,140 

4,080 

1955 

5,6)12 

876 

1,488 

1954 

5,948 

720 

4,668 


Per contra since 1951 rural consumers have benefited in two w'ays from demand or supplies of Indian 
industries. So far as rural producers and Indian constimcrs are coneeriU!d, in the demand for raw cotton, jute 
and sugaixane there have been marked fluctuations. Nevertheless, it may be said that the demand for all raw 
materials in industry has been lifted to a substantially higher plane. At the same time the prices of manufac¬ 
tured goods Inave for the most part declined steeply since their peak in 1951. The case of cloth is a spec:ific 
illustration of the benefit that has been returned to the agriculturists by the supply of added cjuantities of c:ot- 
lon and at a low price. Practically the w'hole, of the reduction in tlic' piicx* over the period had been trans¬ 
lated into the pric e of cloth. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

[Monthly Aveuinr of CnJtn /ji Monthsj 




Latest 

.\ N'ear .\go 






n'EM 

cNirs 

July 7)5 

July ’54 

1918 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1951 

(ioal 

j I'h. Tons 

2,9.^>h 

2,f>bb 

2,185 

2,859 

3,019 

2,987 

3.004 

\\-getabI(‘ Oil Frodiirls 

'Eons 

2L029* 

lb,717 

10,808 

1 i.:3bo 

15,901 

15,971 

19,229 

Cigarettes 

1 Lakhs 

18,270* 

18,431 

18,187 

17,874 

1 (),7()(> 

15.3.53 

1()..523 

C lot ton Yarn . . 

i I.akhslbs. 

1,440 

1,357 

1.20b 

1,087 

1,208 

1,255 

1,301 

(lotton Cloth . . 

Lakhs ^'ds. 

4,lh0 

4,395 

3,599 

3,397 

:i,832 

4,0(i5 

4,105 

)ute 

I'h. tons 

84.1 

80.7 

90,7 

72.9 

79.:^ 

72.4 

77. 

Footwear (Leather; 

'Hi. Pairs 

287.2 

272.3 

2b(>.8 

303.1 

280. () 

279.0 

272. :i 

Fo()tvv<‘ar (Rubber) 

; Lakhs Pairs 

2b. 1 

:h.3 

15.b , 

19.2 

19.0 

20.0 

2(>.0 

IMvwood 

; 'I'h. S(j. Fi. 

9,114* 

5,808 

1.178 

5,904 

7.545 

5.100 

(),481 

Paper and Paper Boards . . 

1 Tons. 

15,081* 

1 3,350 

8,1.59 

10,993 

1 1.459 

1 1 ,()42 

12.944 

Tanned Hides 

; riis. 

17:lo 

115.7 

253.8 

2 1 5 . 

177.4 

!()(».() 

l(i9.9 

Automobile l yres 

! 

7b. 9 

b8. I 

b4.2 

72,5 

()0. 1 

t)4.0 

1)9.4 

Cyc le Tyres 


484.8 

119.3 

280.8 

328.4 

19, 1 

387. 1 

1:15.5 

Autotriobile Tubes 


71.7 

b4.7 

62.5 

1)8. 1 

-55. 1 

5 1.9 

(>2. 1 

Automobiles . . 

\<,s 

l,8b5 

99b 


1,856 

1,274 

1,100 

1,205 

Bieveles 


12,810* 

31,54b 

1,621 

9,.523 

lf),4l;l 

22,01 1 

31,030 

.Sulphuric- Acid 

I’oi.s 

10,79:1* 

13,349 

b,tib7 

8,91 1 

8,007 

9,0‘M 

12,57.3 

Caustic Soda 


2,8()b* 

2,337 

365 

1,227 

1.422 

1.909 

2,-44 2 

Soda Ash 


7,193 

3,132 

2,429 

3,961 

3.094 

i,7:m 

4,02 1 

Animonium Sulphate 


29,797* 

2b,b9I 

2,93-1 

1,392 , 

18,3.59 

2ti.()3.5 

■28,352 

Paints and X’arnishes 


2,b71 

3,102 

2,977 

2,790 . 

2.(i8I 

2,671 

3.0()8 

Matches 

'I’h. Cas('s 

.50. 1* 

44. b 

11.-1 

48.2 

51 .() 

51 .5 

41.1 

Soap 

'Pons 

8,79b* 

7,8b 1 

(),;100 

(>.9.53 

7,198 

0.8.50 

7,33:} 

Rayon 


438 

373 


170 1 

299 

3():i 

(>()9 

Cement 

Ih. Tons 

;129.5* 

335.1 

129.4 

2(i(i.;i 

29-1.8 

315.0 

3(i(). 5 

Pig Iron 


' 148.2 

I4b.O 

117.1 

M2.1 : 

140.4 

137.9 

149.1 

Serni-finished .Stc'el 


117.5* 

122.5 

84.3 

101.1 

109.0 

102.5 

121 .0 

Finished .Steel. . 


103.7* 

102.9 

71.4 

89.7 

91 .9 

8 5. 

103.(> 

.Muininiuni 

'Eons 

bU).8 

438. b 

280. 1 

:420.7 

297.2 

313.2 

407.2 

CopptT 

i 

b20.0 

b23.0 

188.7 

.590.3 

.50(i.6 

4 10.0 

590.8 

Lead 

,, 

174.1* 

150.0 

.52. 1 

71.b ’ 

94,3 

141.2 

149.0 

Die.sel Kngine.s 

, Nos 

795* 

704 

85 

(iOl 

354 

310 

721 

Power Driven Pumps 

Ths. 

3.0* 

2.3 

0.7 

•1 0 

2.7 

2. 1 

2.4 

Sewing Machines 

' Nos. 

8,5:U) 

7,105 

1,668 

3,70.5 

1,170 

5,202 

b.(i83 

Machine Tools 

Eh. Rs. 

718.2* 

.551.1 

456.1 

394.2 

:16!».8 

367.3 

416.9 

Dry Cells 

! Lakhs 

144.4 

144.8 

103.2 

119.5 

108.5 

123.7 

123.9 

.Storage’ Battf^ries 

Ehs. 

18.7 

18.0 

9.2 

17.7 

13.2 

14.7 

15.7 

Electric Motors 

: Eh. H.P. 

lb.8 

17.b 

5.0 

11 .9 

13.1 

13.5 

1 5. () 

Power Transformers 

Th. K.V.A. 

4b.b 

:I9.4 

b.8 

Hi.3 

17.9 

25.7 

:i3 

Electric- Lamps 

I’hs. 

2.2 lb.0 

2,07b. 5 

771 

1.293 

1,740 

1 ,()47 

1,923 

Electric Fans 


25.5* 

23.5 

15.0 

17.7 

16.3 

!().(> 

19.9 

Radio Receivers 

Nos. 

7,282* 

5,.592 

2.083 

(>.899 

5,958 

4,b8<t 

4,717 

House Sc’i vice Meters 


23,858* 

11,771 



2,863 

6,723 

12,407 

Domestic Refrigerators 

,, 

50 

118 



50 

95 

84 

Power Alcohol 

Eh. Bulk (iall 

807.7 

4b0.5 

3i4.7 

484.1 

(i45.2 

676,7 

(i(>7,3 

Industrial Alcohol 


212.1* 

246. 1 

116.8 

163.9 

181.5 

207.8 

2:lb.3 

Hurricane Lanterns 

Ehs. 

497.0* 

516.7 

81.6 

331.4 

293. (> 

3.59.4 

415.(> 

Enamel Ware 

'Eh. Pieces 

1,014.3* 

i,i:h.7 

563.6 

677.5 

(i40.9 

790.3 

1.248 1 


Source : Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

Figures are fur June 1955. The rorresponding figurr.s in the next culumn are lor Jul\ 1951. 







Interim Index of Industrial Production for certain selected items 

Base: 1946 100 


(iriuM al I mU x 
(!o;il 

C^cmrnt 

Papor and pa jjc'T hoard . . 
(lotlou yarn 
emotion c lodi 
Jmir 

Cllu'inicals 
lro\^ and Suad 
Kni>’in(.*frin|Lj[ 


January 

F(‘l)riiary 

Mairli 

A])r'd 

May 

June 

July 

August 

SepteinlxT 

October 

No\'crnl)cr 

December 

Annual Average 

’•'Estimated 


b)47 

bM8 

1949 

!)7.2 

108.3 

l()j.7 

103.0 

103.2 

lOU.!' 

07. b 

ll(i.3 

10!!. 3 

03.0 

100.7 


87.8 

!)2.4 

')7.4 

!M.8 

103.0 

!I9.4 

01). 2 

1 10.3 


0(i0) 

100.2 

!!4.8 

102.7 

138>. 3 

I',)!.;! 

07.1 

07.1 

104.(i 

03.2 

13().3 

107.2 


lb49 
104. 1 
112.8 
lOti.b 
l)d.8 
lOo.ti 
105.8 
08.7 

102.7 

103.2 
03.7 

107.8 

115.3 
103.7 


1030 

1031 

1!)32 

103 0 

117 2 

1282) 

1 10.8 

118.8 

123.3 

103.8 

120.8 

Ibl .0 

1()0.5 

207.2 

22fb3 

102.7 

123.3 

120.7 

83.0 

03. 1 

10().() 

03.8 

104.3 

117.7 

7t>.8 

80.3 

87.3 

22! bO 

2()0 2 

388.8 

111.2 

llb.O 

122.0 

203.1 

2<)3.7 

233.0 


10.30 

1031 

1032 

100.2 

111.3 

123.3 

100. 1 

117.7 

12!). 0 

107.0 

11 1 .(> 

123.3 

100.8 

117.3 

131 .7 

104.3 

117.7 

126.8 

108. 1 

116.7 

121.6 

106.3 

114,4 

128.9 

102.8 

120.4 

126.7 

100.3 

118.3 

120.1 

07.0 

119.0 

127.6 

112.3 

123.7 

134.6 

113.2 

128.2 

138.6 

103.0 

117.2 

128.9 


1033 

10.54 

1955* 

133.3 

146.6 

15!5.2 

123.1 

127.3 

132.0 

13!).0 

100.2 

17) .0 

233.1 

283.1 

291.0 

131 .8 

146.3 

170.0 

no. 1 

113.2 

115.0 

123.8 

127.0 

12B.0 

70 8 

83.2 

94.0 

317.7 

622.4 

(•>02.0 

116.3 

130.2 

134.0 

238.7 

310.3 

374.0 


1!)33 

1!)34 

1!)33 

131 .1 

133.2 

130.0 

133.!) 

141 .6 

158.7 

131.1 

138. 1 

163.2 

140.6 

M3.6 

167.2 

132.8 

140.3 

152.2 

133.2 

M6.0 

137.3 

136.3 

130.3 

130.1 

131.0 

147.4 

133 *9 

137.3 

1.52.3 


133.3 

141.6 


134.3 

160.7 


144.7 

163.8 


135.3 

146.6 



The Interim Index of Industrial Production 
Base: 1946 100 
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THE TERTIARY SECTOR 

'rht‘ d(‘vrK>pnKMUs in ihc primary and srcondary sectors which have been described liave naluralK 
carried over to the tertiary sector, whicli includes all Services and, in particular, Conunuineations. There 
has been a marked development of transport in these years particulaily in civil aviation and the larger 
carriage of passengers and freight by the railways. The figures below will give some indication of the develop¬ 
ments nuclei these heads. Transport remains a serious bcjttleneck not because there has been no develop* 
ment but because c^f the remarkable increases in production which now plac e heavy demands on all forms 
of transport. 


Inland Transport-Railways (Monthly average) 


Tear 

Frt\i>ht traffic & earnings 

Passe niters 

traffic viF earnings 


Act ton mi/rs 

Earnings from goods 

Passenger miles 

Earnings from 


[in Millions) 

carried ( Rs. IAikhs) 

(in Millions) 

passengers carried 
[Rs, Lakhs) 


1,859 

9,02 

3,060 

7,31 

1949 

2,085 

10,95 

3,168 

7..50 

1950 

2,225 

1 1,42 

3,353 

7,91) 

1951 

2,33b 

12,42 

3,187 

8,90 

1952 

2,372 

11,79 

2,85f) 

8,11 

1955 

2,447 

12,11 

2,935 

8,18 

1954^ 

2,459 12,15 3,05b 

Civil Aviation—Internal and International Services 

(Monthly Average) 

8,41 


Miles flown 

Passenger miles 
carried 

Freight ton miles 
carried 

f otal load Ion 
miles 


(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

(000j 

1948 

1,054 

15,056 

186 

1,6.52 

1949 

1,258 

16,295 

311 

1 ,fl89 

1950 

1,575 

20,005 

852 

2,937 

1951 

l,b25 

22,055 

1,061 

3,330 

1952 

1,6.30 

20,906 

1,006 

3,214 

19.53 

1,600 

20,911 

997 

3,216 

1954 

AvrraRc* ol' 10 months. 

1,6.50 

23,907 

1,049 

3,574 
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FINANCIAL POLICY: 

Somethinf^ should be said on the financial policy of the Covcriiment of India and on the cliaracter of 
the banking and financial elements of the private sector. The record, read as a whole, is one which can give 
great satisfaction. The history of prices over the last seven years is shown in tlie tables below which give 
figures for the index of wliolesale prices and the cost of Jiving in important areas in the country. 'I'here 
were times when, as the tables will show, large inflationary pressure displayed itself with relatively little capa¬ 
city for control ; but over the whole period and largely in the last three years the record has been one of 
which the country might well be proud. 

The components of this remarkable stabilization of prices are difficult to enumerate. It is likely that 
])y far the most important component was increased production which cushioned the additional flows of money 
supply which have been injected into the system with increased deficit financing required by additional deve¬ 
lopment expenditure. Secondly, there has lieen a rise in capital formation which is estimated now to 
impound something like 15 per cent of additional income produced. 'I'hirdly, there has been a rise in 
deposits in banks particularly in the years 1954 and 1955 and in government loans which have protected tlie 
economy from excesses of liejuid money. It is likely that all these components will continue to operate in the 
next Five-Year Plan. 

Alongside the marked control in internal fin«ance must be set India’s n?markable achievement on her 
international ac('ount. Contrary to the predictions that India would run a large unfavourable balance of 
payments in the last three years of her Plan, the accounts for these years have lieen balanced and have even 
permitted lepayment of a substantial portion of a loan to the International Monetary Fund and the building 
up of India’s sterling balances since 1952, Here it would appear that the prospects are not likely to be 
as good in the Second Five-Year Plan, which will necessarily be accompanied by a rnucfi heavier import 
programme. 

Wholesale Prices (All India) 

Base: Year ended August 1939 100 



Food Articles 

Industrial Raw 
Materials 

Semi-M anufac lured 
Articles 

Manujac lured 
Articles 

General 

Index 

1948 

374.1 

430.5 

316.6 

340. f) 

367.1 

1949 

389.2 

463.9 

328.1 

343.9 

381.1 

1950 

410.4 

503.2 

340.9 

348.4 

400.7 

19f)l 

409.8 

608.2 

377.5 

395.5 

439.3 

1952 

3.59.8 

453.8 

346.5 

377.5 

386.9 

1953 

.380.8 

459.7 

356.3 

367.0 

393.9 

1954 

358.3 

447.1 

.355.4 

375.5 

386.7 

1955* 

317.5 

404.2 

326.3 

371.2 

357.3 


August. 
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Working Glass Cost of Living Index Numbers 
(Monthly Averages) 


Base : 

Bombay 
June, 1934 

Madras 
June, 1936 

Kanpur 
Auii; 1T39 

Delhi 

Aug., 1939 

\agpur 
Aug.‘ 1939 

(Uilcutla 
Aug., 1939 

All-India 
1949. 

1948 

303 

309 

471 

344 

372 

339 

97 

1919 

307 

323 

478 

344 

377 

348 

100 

1950 

313 

325 

434 

344 

372 

349 

101 

1951 

330 

334 

451 

370 

391 

370 

105 

1952 

337 

330 

'141 

373 

380 

351 

103 

1953 

363 

351 

453 

366 

cc 

349 

106 

1954 

359 

3'U 

408 

360 

372 

327 

101 

1955* 

340 

316 

371 

336 

364 

325 



CONCLUSION 

In concIusi(»n, perhaps, one should draw attention lo the state of public confidence in India's economic 
policy. Fears that a sudden spat(! of legislation—such as that included in the amendments to the Constitution 
and the Indian Companies Bill—and of increased taxation in the budget for 19r)4*55 would greatly depn'ss 
business confidence have not materialised. It may be that this is because the shocks were absor])ed by a signi¬ 
ficant rise in production ; again, both profits and sales have been comparatively easy iji the last few years. In 
the last analysis a business man accepts tlie trends of events before fi’ars in the minds of theorists. In theory, 
Indian policy has been bad for private enterprise. In fact both actual profits and order books have been full. 
The socialist pattern of society seems thus to have lost some of the terrors which it had early in 1955. 

It is right that there should be appreciation both of India’s economic achievements and the l)road 
sense of realism which has tended to operate in the w'orking of policies. It is not, however, that the dangers 
of excessive legislation should be ignored. After the Industrial Policy Statement of 1948, there was, as should 
now be clear, excessive reliance on controls as a means of obtaining fair distribution of goods in short supply. 
In fact, the era of de-control, partly because it has been accompanied by rising production, has been more 
merciful to the poor. This suggests that for a country intent as much upon raising the standard of living as 
upon social justice, there can be a hindrance if there is excessive interlerence with the market economy. On 
the other hand, advocates of what is called free enterprise should recognise what has been an undoubted fact 
that moderate interference by the Government of India has not detracted either from production or short- 
period incentives. 

Indian economic achievements in the last three years provide, as has already been stated, a question¬ 
ing of the postulates of under-developed economies. There is something to be said for claiming that Indian 
politico-economic policy is a denial of current business pe.ssimism. Free enterprise is not necessarily the only 
solvent of the problem of production. India’s mixed economy has shown that it can do as w^ell as almost any 
country in the world under similar conditions. 

♦July. ” 
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C<)ni|)la('tMic\ on both grounds, nartiely, perlbrniancc and operation of certain tenets oh (;cononiic 
policy, should not enter our minds Ijecause of our success. 'This is partly because the period of study is short, 
and partly because the challengt* of the Second P'ive-Vear Plan which commences in April, lOf)!), will be more 
searching than anything we haye already oyercome. Ifcfmiplacenc)', howexer, is out of place, so is pessimism. 
1'he Indian Ship of State is riding well. The Captaiji on the bridge has the oyer-whelming support of the 
Indian people ; by and large the seas are also calm and friendly. Storms ma\ arise ; but this shij) will come 
safely into port. 




INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SINCE 
INDEPENDENCE 

A n assessment has been made in this article of the industrial development 
in India since independence. It has been divided into four sections. 
The first section deals with the industrial policy of the Government of 
India and how it has been undergoing gradual change durijig these years. 

The second section deals with the production trends in various 
industries and measures their growth in terms of output. It reveals that 
there has been a significant all round rise in industrial production and the 
targets set out in the First Plan in respect of cotton cloth, sugar, plywood 
and power transformers have ])cen exceeded. 

The next section examines the part played by fonugii investments in 
India’s industrial development. The survey of India’s foreign lia}>ilities and 
assets conducted by Reserve Bank of India discloses that contrary to the 
popular belief that foreign investments in India are declining since 
indepeudence, there has been, on the other hand, an increase of nearly 
45 per cent in the foreign investments in India during the five-year period 
from 1948 to 1953. 

The fourth and the List section examines the claims of both public 
and private sectors to production responsibilities by comparing the working 
of the two scctc'rs. A close scrutiny of the figures of profits and losses of 
the new State undertakings of the Government of India reveals that the 
Government has failed in the efficient management of these undertakings. 

Industrial Policy: 

The Industrial Policy Statement of the (Government of India in April 
1948 ushered in a new era of industrial development in the economic 
history of India. It set at rest the doubts and misgivings regarding the 
future roles of public and private enterprise in the industrial field. The 
statement, while recognising that the primary objective of the Government 
was to secure an equitable distribution of wealth, pointed out the greater 
need of stepping up of production particularly of capital goods and of 
essential consumers goods and the commodities the export of which will 
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increase foreign exchange resources. To this end the pcdicy statement demarcated tlte respective spheres 
of piji)lic and private enterprise and accepted tlie principle of mixt^d economy. 

The statement divided the industries into four broad categt)ries. d'he industries which were to he 
die sole monopoly of the State were enumerated to be those of manufacturing arms and ammunition, railway 
transport, and production and control of atomic energy. Industries producing coal, iron and steel, aircraft 
manufacture, shiji-building, manufacture of telephones, telegraph and wireless apparatus excluding radio 
receiving sets, and mineral oils were placed on the concurrent list and it was decided that the State should 
})e exclusively responsilile for the estaldishment of the new undertakings while private enterprise would be 
left free to develop the existing units for a period often years. During the ten-year period, the Cjovernrnent 
agreed to give all necessary facilili('s to the existing private enterprise for efficient working and for reasonable 
expansion. At the end of ten-year period the situation would be reviewetl and if then it was decided to 
a('(]uire any of these units, due ct)mpensation would be paid on fair and equitable basis. 

'I'hc third industrial sector, which comprised industries producing salt, automobiles and trat tors, 
prime movers, electric engineering, other heavy machinery, machine tools, heavy chemicals, fertilizers, 
pharmaceuticals and drugs, electro-chemicals industries, non-ferrous metals, rubber manufactures, power 
and industrial alcohol, cotton and woollen textiles, cement, sugar, paper and newsprint, air and sea-trans- 
port, minerals and industries related to defence, although left to private enterprise, were made subject to 
central control and regulation. I’he rest of the industrial field was left entirely to private enterprise although 
here also the Govertiment declared its policy to progressively participate in certain industries, f.a,, in the 
mass pnKluction of fertilizers, manufacture of essential drugs and synthetic oil from coal. 

The policy stalcnient was a signal for rapid industrial pre^gress and during these eight years the 
industrial advancement which has taken place in India bears ample testimony to the wisdom and siit'cess 
of llie industrial policy. Recently, howtwer, during the A.I.C.C. debates at Ajmer in July 1954, attempt 
were made to modify and effect changes in the industrial policy of the Oovernment of India by those who 
swear by nationalisation. But the Prime Minister stood with the declared policy and stated that rcsourc:es 
in the country being limited, they should be utilised in btiilding new State undertakings and not in nationalis¬ 
ing existing industries. 

The year 1955, however, started with certain misgivings and doubts with the nationalisation of 
Imperial Bank of India and the publicaticm of the plan-frame. The tentative frame-work of the Second Five 
Year Plan has been based on the goal of a soc ialistic pattern of society. This has raised doubts in the minds 
of businessmen as to what this socialistic pattern of society precisely stands for ? How far is it going to 
encroach upon private initiative which has shown, during the First Plan period, its remarkable strength and 
capacity for industrial recovery and advancement ? If the socialistic pattern of society simply implies 
‘ State ownership or control ’ of the strategic means of production and rapid development of basic industries, 
provision of certain necessities of life irrespective of the ability to purchase them, viz-f free education and 
medical facilities, fuller employment opportunities and provision for labour to economic security and fair 
wages, there is not much which is to be feared. But if it goes farther than that and implies a programme 
of nationalisation and curbing of incentives to private enterprise, it shall be treated as a negation of the 
industrial policy statement of April 1918 to which the Government of India still stands committed. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

The significant all-round rise in the industrial output in India during the eight-year period since 
independence bears ample testimony to the ability of the Indian enterprise for its remarkable capacity for 
expansion and growth. The pattern of industrial development is best measured in terms of the official 
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interim index of Indian industrial production which stood at 158 (provisional) in 1055 as against the base 
1946=100. The current level of output is thus nearly 60 percent above the 1947 level. Who could have 
imagined at the dawm of independence that India would l)e able to enhance its industrial production by more 
than 60 per <’ent in about eight years at a rate of nearly 7.5 per cent per annum ? The targets set out in 
the First Plan in respect of cotton cloth, sugar, plywood and power transformers have been exceeded ; and 
other major industries such as cement, ammonium sulphate, bicycles, se wing machines and several light 
engineering industries have shown marked progn\ss. 

Uptil 1950 there was virtual stagnation in industrial prcxluction due to various troubles which the 
economy inherited because of the partition of the country. Political as well as economic* fac tors operated 
against industrial growth. From 1951 onwards, however, the industrial sector recorded an upward 
movement in its output, raising the rate of increase to more than 10 per cent per annnin. 

Factors which contributed to the uptrend were significant investments in the* industrial sec(c)r, 
greater availability of raw' materials, better export ofi-takes, fuller utilization of existing installc’d capacit\ 
and the establishment of new units and improvement in labour-management relritic>ns. 

HEAVY INDUSTRY 

During the eight-year pericjcl heavy industries showed a gradual rise ; ont})nt of finished steel rose 
by 47 percent and that of cement and aluminium by 189 and 99 per cent respectively. Still the output is 
short of the Plan larged. Measures to step up production have rec'enlly been taken. C'lovc-rnment lias 
advancc'd a loan of Rs. 10 crorc-s to 'fata Iron and Steel Company for expansion and modernisation W'hich 
w hen carried out will increase production capacity of T’atas by half a million ton. In the public* sec toj , the 
establishment of Steel Plant at Rourkela (Orissa) is far advanced and agreement between the (Government 
of India and the U.S.S.R. has bc‘en reached for the c!stablishment of another steel plant. It is expected that 
by 1959 the output of finished steel in the country w'ill step up from 1.3 million tons to 4.(i million tons ; 
2.4 million tons in the private sector and 2.2 million tons in the public sector. 

ESTIMATED STEEL PRODUCTION IN 1960 

1. Tata Iron and Steel Company . . 

2. Indian Iron and Steel Compan\ . . 

3. Mysore Iron and Steel Works 

4. Rourkela Steel Plant . . 

5. Bhilai Steel Plant 

<i. British Steel Plant 

I’otal 

JUTE MANUFACTURES AND COTTON TEXTILES 

Jute Industry was hard hit by partition w'hen the vast areas producing raw jute went to Pakistan. 
C^f the total area of 2.4 millicni acre's sow'ii in undivided India, only one-fourth remained with India. 

Art:a Sown 
(1000 acres) 

1945 .. .. .. .. .. 2,422 

1947 .. .. .. .. ..652 

Due to scarcity of raw materials the industry's output continued to decline till 1950. In 1951 it staged a 
recovery and since then the output has shown a steady ri.se and has now' almost reached the pre-partition 
level. 


Output pc;r year 
(Million tons; 

1.5 
.8 
. 1 
.72 
. 75 
.75 

4.62 
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JUTE MANUFACTURES 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 (cstirnatrcl) 


Output 
(1000 tons) 
835 
875 
952 
869 
928 
1,015 


Supplies of cotton textiles have markedly improved. The plan target of 4,700 million yards of cloth has 
been (wceeded by over 300 million yards and if existing uptrend continues, unfettered by political considera¬ 
tions, the y)rodiiction may soon exceed the second plan target of 6200 million yards. Factors responsible for 
this remarkable achievement were belter sup|)lies of raw cotton and larger o(r-tak(‘s at home and abroad. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE-GOODS 

(Million y'ards) 

l!)51-52 .. .. .. .. ..424 

1952- 53 .. .. .. .. .. 616 

1953- 54 .. .. .. .. ..767 

1954- 55 .. .. .. .. ..814 

LIGHT ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES AND CHEMICALS 

With the excey^tion of machine tools, all round significant yirogress was registered by light engineering 
industries. 'The inUu'im index of production stood at 376.3 (provisional) in 1955 as comy)ared with 95.2 
in 1947. Outfiul of diesel engines increased to nearly ten times while production of electric motors exceeded 
th{‘ instalh’d cajjai ity of the industry. Plan target was exceeded in resy^ect of ])ower transformers whose 
supply in the country increased to nearly six times. 


Industry 

Unit 

1948 

Output 

19.55 

(Provisional) 

Installed 

Capacity 

Plan 

Target 

Power ' I’I'a 11 sformers 

’000 K.V.A. 

82 

467 

378 

-150 

Electric Motors 

’000 H.P. 

60 

225 

200 

— 

Diesel Engines 

N umbers 

1020 

9,866 

— 

— 


Among the chemicals, production of Caustic Soda, Chlorine Liquid, Superphosphates and Ammonium 
Sulphate showed marked progress. The most significant rises were registered by Ammonium Sulpliate and 
Su{)(‘rphosphales, the supplies ol' the former increa.sed nearly ten times and of the latter nearly ciglit times 
since indej^endence. Of the rest outynii of Chlorine Liquid increased from 1,800 tons to 10,500 tons and of 
Superphosphates from 21,‘^100 tons to 83,100 tons. 'Fhe progre.ss in the Chemicals industry as a whole was 
also remarkably promising ; the interim index of ymiduction stood at 622.4 in 1955 as compared with the 
base year 1946-- 100 and 1947- 102.7. 

CONSUMERS GOODS INDUSTRIES 

Industries producing consumers goods registered remarkable rises. The annual production of bicycles 
in the country increased from a mere 55,000 to 4.5 lakhs and of sewing machines from 20,000 to 96,000. 
The home supplies of electric lamps and electric fans rose from 92 lakhs and 1.8 lakhs to 248 lakhs and 2.8 
lakhs respectively. Production of hurricane lanterns was nearly five times in 1955 as compared with 1948. 
'I’his iiKTeased home supply of consumers goods has reflected in declining j^rices of manufactured goods, thus 
benefiting the Indian consumer. 
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INDEX NUMBER OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR MANUFACTURED ARTICLES 


(Base vea r : A ugus l 199 - - 100) 

1951- 52 ' 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 


371 .2 
367.4 
368.8 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 

'File perlbrniances oi' the remaining industries have also been promising. ()ut]:)ul in sugar and 
plywood has exceeded the plan targets. Due to higher prices of (hir, tlie production ol Sugar was declining 
till 1954. But in 1955 it staged a recovery and output in 1955 is estimated to he as Ihgli as I .6 million 
tons, nearly a lakh tons higher than tlie plan target. Faetors which contributed to tliis all lime record weie 
a bumper cane crop in 1955 and recession in (iur prices which resulted in large diversions of Sugar-cane 
from Gur to Sugar manul'acture. Production of matchc*s and paper and paperboards also sliowed con¬ 
siderable progress and the* output ol' paper and paperlmards has ahnost reached the installed capacity ol' 
the iruiustrv. 


Industrv 

L'l.ii 


Output 

Installed 

Plan target 

1948 

1955 



Ga pa city 

Sugar 

Million tons 

1.1 

1 .6 

1.1 

1.5 

Ply-wood 

Paf)er and Paper- 

Million s(|. ft. 

54 

114 

--- 

100 

Boards 

'000 tons 

98 

179 

186 


Matches 

'000 ( ases 

533 

612 

— 



'Phis brief study of the production trends reveals that the Industrial economy has gained considerable 
strength since independence' and the country is well cm its way to sclf-sullicienc\’ in textiles and various 
consumers goods and shows a great promise of rapid expansion in heavy indtistrit*s. d’he (jovc'rnmcnl has 
taken a number of positive stef)s in this direction. It has extended tariff protection to a number of nasc ent 
induslrms and has lately created the National Industrial Development Corporation to encourage balanced 
growth of industrial economy and to provide financial aid to deserving industries. 

FOREIGN INTEREST IN THE INDUSTRY 

Soon after independence, the national sentiifient demanded Indianisation of foreign enterprises in 
India. But saner elements in political and business circles realised the irnpractibility of such demands in 
face of the country’s desire for rapid industrial progress, need for capital eeptipment and serious shortages 
of foodgrains and raw materials. In the Industrial Policy Statement of April 1948, the (Government of India 
clarified its attitude towards femdgn capital. It recognised the value and the need of both foreign equipment 
and foreign enterprise and indicated its willingness to afford facilities for both subject to the conditions that 
the major interest in the ownership and eflective control of these industries should always be in Indian hands 
and that in all cases these undertakings should offer suitable facilities for training Indian personnel to 
eventually replace foreign technicians and experts. The Government agreed to accord equal treatment to 
both Indian and foreign enterprises and to offer adequate facilities for remitting profits abroad. It gave 
adequate guarantees of fair and equitable compensation in case of nationalisation at a later stage. 


The survey of India’s foreign liabilities and assets conducted by Reserve Bank of India as on 
December 31, 1953, reveals that foreign investments in India in 1948 were of the order of Rs. 288 crorcs which 
increased to as much as Rs. 419 crorcs by 1953, i.e,, an increase of nearly 45 per cent within a period of 
five years. The largest increase was in the manufacturing sector where the total foreign investments rose 
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from Ks. 72 rrorcs to Rs. 136 crorrs. Within the mamifacluring sector, industries of cigarettes and tobacco, 
mineral oils and products, and electrical goods attracted the largest slian* of fresh investments ; among 
themselves they apportioned more than half of the total fresh investments. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURING SECTOR 


Industry Foreign Investment 

(in crores of rupees) 




1948 

i9r):i 

Mineral Oils and Products . . 


1-0 

9-7 

Sugar 


1*3 

3*2 

Electric (joods 


•1-8 

12'() 

Matches 


1-7 

3-2 

Cigarettes and Tobacco 


()'2 

25-6 

Medicines and Pharmaceuticals 


0 • 5 

5-5 

Iron and Steel Products 


5-5 

6-7 

Other Industries 


.. 51*0 

69-8 


Toial 

72*0 

13rr7 

THE BATTLE 

OF THE 

SECTORS 



With the declaration of the Industrial Policy Statement of April 194B, it was hoped that the battle 
between the two sectors, public and private, will cease and botli will work in unison for rapid economic 
development of the country. The demarcation of the nrspective spheres of public and private enterprise 
and acceptance of the principle of mixed economy was expected to bring about lasting peace between the 
advocates of l)olh. 'Fhe record of the performances of the private sector during the eight-year period since 
independence has fully demonstrated the competence of the private enterprise to cope with any desired 
programme of industrial development. But since the acceptance of the principle of socialistic pattern of 
society l)y the Government as the desired goal, the battle royal has again started. Under this new context, 
what should be the order of production responsibilities between the tvv'o sections :* Should economic 
efliciency and better managermml be the criteria or political expediency ? 

A close scrutiny of the figures of profits and los.ses of new pul)lic undertakings of the Government of 
India, excluding those whose profits are being pooled with the railway budget, reveals that in the year 1953, 
the latest year for which figures are availalile, the total losses were of the ordcT of Rs. 132 lakhs while total 
profits amounted to only Rs, 121 lakhs. With the exception of Sindhri Fertilizer Factory and Indian 
I'elephone Industry where the Government has been able to earn some profits, the record of the new public 
enterprises has been disappointing. The Government failed to manage properly the Indian Airlines 
Corporation where it gave a loss of as much as Rs. 92 lakhs in 1953. The other notable public undertakings 
wdiich showed considerable losses were Hindustan Shipyard and Hindustan Machine I'ools, the former 
showed a loss of nearly Rs. 19 lakhs and the latter of about Rs. H lakhs. 

'Fhe conclusion is irresistible that in certain spheres, viz.^ in tlu' spheres of producers’ goods and 
consumers’ goods industries, the private enterprise is more efficient than the public and the State should not 
enter into such spheres as could well be entrusted to private enterprise. The task of the State should be to 
undertake projects which are beyond the capacity of private enterprise, viz.^ development of railways, hydro¬ 
electric power generation and distribution, and industries manufacturing arms and ammunition. 










ROLE OF BUSINESS HOUSES 



rM"'HE first k)Comotive which steamed out of Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
J| more than a century ago, was the harbinger of a new age of 
industrialisation in the economy of this country, 'i’hal Age was 
not slow in arriving. Its march was so rapid and so revolutionary 
in the history of this country as in the West. I’here was anolhe-r 
outstanding feature of industrialisation ev^erywherc. Its foundations were 
laid, and its superstructure was also built, by the initiative, enterprise and 
sacrifices of private enterprise functioning in free economies. To-day 
when we look at the prosperity which industry has brought in the 
standards of living at all levels, we are apt to overlook that this prosperity 
could never have been acliieved without ordeals of failure and sacrifice 
braved with unflinching pressure and unfailing faitli b>' private 
entrepreneurs. 

Historical antecedents have left their impress on the pattern of 
industry in this country. Because of initiative and enterprise which it had 
developed in its homeland and undoubtedly because also of political 
patronage, British private enterprise took on itself the task of pioneering 
mo<lern industry in this country. But its first vcnture.s were confined 
largely to the development of export industries ' jute, plantations, 
mining and the like. 

Indian private enterprise which was denied all the benefits that flow 
from political freedom and was consequently working under severe 
inhibitions, inevitably took some time to appear on the scene. The real 
period of its initial growth dates between U180 and 1910 -three decades 
of trial against odds. It had to face a situation of acute competition 
from abroad and apathy of a foreign government at home. But it stood 
all the trials in uninterrupted succession for well over a quarter of a 
century. 
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'rhen came, after a long period of acid test, the surging wave of the movement of Swadeshi in 1906. 
A whole nation was shaken out of its lethargy and inertia to be awakended to an acute sense of throwing 
off its economic shackles. IIow powerful was the motive force of Swad(‘shi can be illustrated with one simple 
example. Tatas wlu) went to the London money market to raise capital for their Iron and Steel project 
had to come back with empty hands. The British investor had not an iota of faith in the capacity of 
Indian enterprise to make a success of this business venture. But the spirit of Swadeshi fired the imagination 
and kindled the faith of thousands of Indians possessing but poor resources. 'The entire capital of /^1,6.'I(),0()() 
was subscribed by H,()()0 Indian investors in a matter of three weeks. It is nm in India alone that the spirit 
of Swadeshi has f<)St(‘red lli(‘ growth of industry. While each nation disclaims the weapon ol Swadeshi at 
the Conference table, it consciously allows its technicpie to mas(]uerade imd(*r various clever devices. 

T’his is not the plac(‘ to recount all the brave struggles waged by private business houses in building 
the structure of Indian industry in its multifarious aspects. But it would be unfair not to make a passing 
reference to the shocks ol lu-rve-breaking set-backs which thes(‘ business houses absorbed during the depres¬ 
sion of the nineteen-thirties, d’he op[)ortunities olfercd by the two World Wars and the boom tliat followed 
in their wake have been turned by them to fruitful use f(»r nation-building industrial enicu’prises. From 
basic industries, like iron and steel, shipbuilding and aeroplane construction, automoi)ilcs and host of 
engineering enterprises to heavy chemicals, as well as consumer industries ranging from cotton textiles to 
conlectionery, all owe their genesis to private enterprise in which Indian business hr)uses had a predominant 
part to play. 

Today, India stands at the cross-roads in having to make a choice of the shape of her future social 

and economic order. Let not Parliament’s coinmital to a socialistic pattern of society create, allx’it 

unwillingly, an obsession with state-owned economy. I.et us turn a h'af from the experience of indus¬ 
trialised countries like Britain not to opt blindly for nationalisation in each sphere. Tliis is an age of co¬ 
existence where we need a harmonious working of ihe public sector and tin* private s(!Ctor as absolute 
agencies achiev(’ assured progress. It lias become fasliionable to decry and denounce the system of private 
enterprise as an engine of oppression and exploitation. Our faith in the private enterprise to the extent 
that it has genuine potentialities to offer its share in l^uilding a progressive economy based ('u social justice 
stands in pressing need to be revived and sustained. 

It is prof)osed in this brief article to review the conlributiim of sonn- of the representative Indian 

business houses to the growth of the country’s economic life. 'I'he selection of the business houses mad(! 

here is only illustrative and implies no suggestions of any sort on the nature of the role which numerous 
other houses are playing in our national life. 

TATA SONS 

In the galaxy of Indian Business Houses, 'Tatas take a pride of place by virtue of their pioneering 
enterprises, the comprehensive (overage of their industrial activities and the magnitude of the capital 
investment involved. 'The restless spirit of young Jamsetji Nusserwanjee 'Tata, founder of the House of Tata 
(1B87), would not remain content with the narrow limits of the family business, nor could the initial set¬ 
back received in the venture of setting up a bank act as a deterrent to it. A plunge in an attractive con¬ 
tract coniK'Ctcd with Napier's (expedition to Abyssinia repaired the !(isses of family resources. This again 
was nothing compared with the new vision and bold imagination whicli young Jamsetji acquired during 
his stay of four years in London -for business arising out of this contract. Could his mother-land not raise 
its economic stature by stabilising the solid foundation of industrial prosperity on modern lines? 
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Long hours of deep thinking led the founder of the House to three basic convictions : (a) A country 

cannot aspire to rise from strength to strength in industry unless tlie base of an iron and steel industry was 
firmly laid (b) Progress in industrial growth cannot be sustained unless the native talent assimilates the 
latest advances in science and technology (c) In a country where coal reserves are concentrated principally 
in one region, remote areas possessing great industrial potential, like Bombay, could translate the potential 
into a concrete reality by developing proximate resources of cheap and plentiful electric power. Tatas 
have given a physical shape to these three articles of faith by building up the iron and steel works at 
Jamshedpur, establishing the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, the “alma mater” of many of the 
country’s great scientists and technicians, and by creating a major hydro-electric, (to which is now to be 
added, the thermal) power system which has released Bombay from costly dependence on the supplies of 
Bihar coal. 

In the brief space available here, a broad reference may be made to the range and si/e of the 
industries fostered by the House of Tata. Tata Sons Limited, who own Tata Industries Limited, operate 
the largest single group of industries in this country. These industries have an aggregate capital invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 13G crorcs, with an annual output of goods and services valued at Rs. 61 crores and j)rovide 
employment to 116,600 persons. Although the Empress Mills, Nagpur, (founded in 1877) was the first 
industrial venture of Tatas, the industrial history of the country has awarded the highest rank to their steel 
plant—The Tata Iron and Stee! Company Limited (founded in 1907). 'The company owns its own mines, 
quarries and collieries. In 1954-55, its output of pig iron was 1.3 million tons, of steel ingots 1.5 million 
tons and of saleable steel 783,000 tons. A 25-crore rupees plan of modernisation and expansion is under 
way and a recent agreement with the Government is estimated to enable it to undertake an additional pro¬ 
gramme of expansion worth Rs. 60 crores, raising its annual production to 1.5 million tons of finished steel. 
The present subserihed capital is Rs. 17,34 crores. 

Tatas^ hydro-electric power system, the largest in the country, has an aggregate capacity, in 
combination with the Bombay grid and railway theimal plant, of 390,000 KW and annual production of 
1,800 million units. The total subscribed capital (fthe three companies is Rs. 12.84 crores. Tata Loeo- 
inotive and Engineering Works now manufacture 50 locomotives and 50 extra boilers per year. The loco 
production capacity will be doubled by 1958. In 1954, their enterprise entered into an agreement with 
Daimler-Benz, A-G-, of Germany to set up a highly mechanised modern foundry for iron and steel castings. 
Among the other Chief ventures of the House of Tata are : Voltas, in collaboration with Volkart Bros., of 
Switzerland; Chemical products and Oil units. Tatas have achieved striking success in the insurance business, 
most up-to-date hotel industry and a large investment corporation. 7’heir enterprise in the Civil 
Aviation Industry (now nationalised) was a potent factor in pushing the progress of commercial aviation 
at home and particularly aborad. 

A remarkable feature of the Tata Sons’ Capital is that 85 per cent of it is held by philanthropic 
trusts endowed by members of Tata family. 

BIRLA BROTHERS 

Messrs. Birla Brothers have raised their stature to a top rank in India by their outstanding contri¬ 
bution to a wide range of new lines of production. The genius behind the house of Birla is Mr. C.D. Birla, 
who has never allowed his vision and view of the future to be cramped by a narrow outlook. It-is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the approach of Birla Brothers to the industrial progress of India— they seek to resort to 
unconventional choice of ventures. Although the name of Birla Brothers is long connected with the Jute 
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Industry, fiistory will record their contrihiition to the transport manufacturing industries as the most valu¬ 
able and enterprising. Thus Birla Brothers have shown a commendable d('gree of enterprise and risk in 
launching the Hindustan Motors Ltd., producing rolling stock for railway like freight wagons and allied 
equipment, bicycles and so forth. A striking illustration of the imconvcaitional aj)proach to industrial 
development which Birla Brothers have shown is the variety of lines of textile production in natural as well 
as synthetic fibres. 

Hindustan Motors Ltd., the premier contribution of Birla Brothers to India’s industrial expansion 
in recent years, is already sufliciently advanced in manufacturing motor components and parts in the plant 
itself. The initial phase (d'handicaps and consumer prejudice was overcome with a dogged determination 
to go ahead with the automobile dev^cdopment programme, but in the last two years the entire change in the 
(iovernment’s policy on automobiles has given a stinudus to the rapid expansion of this plant. Its products 
include the popular Landnuister and the Baby Hindustan C’ar. Future expansion has made adequate 
allowance for the yjroduclion of freight trucks. Part of the capacity of the plant is utilised for the manu¬ 
facture of Dies(d Engines for which the domestic demand and tlu' demand of the neighbouring export market 
is steadily growing. 

Birla Jute Manufacturing Co. takes })lace today as one of the most successful ventures of the Birla 
group of industries. It has the pride of place as India’s first jute vc'uture to be established under Indian 
management. From a modest size of 450 looms it expanded to 1,S73 looms on tlu* ev(‘ of the war and this 
loomage capacity has been rnaintaiiurd undiminished in spit(* ofa period of adversity for the jute industry 
after the partition of the country. In addition, Birla Brothers also manage Soorah Jute Mills and Ramesh- 
wara Jute Mills. Birla Brother’s bias for the unconventi(>nal is strikingly d(‘monstraied in the pioneering 
lines which they have introduced in the sphere of textiles. Linf>Ieurn, acetate labrics, fabrics produced 
with a substantial admixture of staple fibre, a variety of flax and texlih* products including those re(juir(‘d 
for hoses, tarpaulins, canvasses, linen suitings indicate new manufacturing product started by Birla Brothers. 
'Fhey also operate a woollen textile mill, but of greater importance than this vamture is their share in the 
country’s cotton textile production. They manage a group of five* cotton textile mills among which Kes- 
oram Cotum Mills Ltd. needs brief mentif>n. Today, Kesoram Cotton Mills comes before the mind as the 
biggest composite unit in Bengal but it is necessary to recall that Birla Brollurrs did not have an easy walk¬ 
over in building its progress. During the gloomy period of the depression of the ’thirties, Kesoram Cotton 
Mills was steeped in luvivy financial losses and here there was a great test of the spirit of Birla Brothers of 
initiative and enterprise. Preference Dividends and normal depreciation fell in heavy arn'ars and the manag¬ 
ing agents had to advance loans rising as high as Rs. IH.G lacs for this single unit. The capacity of the 
mill now stands at 71,400 spindles and 1,990 looms. 

Among the capital industries of basic importance operated by Birlas mention must be made of the 
National Ball Bearing Company which manuftetures ball and roller bearings—the pioneering enterprise in 
the country in this field. 'Fexmaco, Calcutta and Gw^alior factories have stal>ilised their position in the 
manufacture of textile machinery. 

In the short space available, full justice is cliflicult to be made to the complete range of manu¬ 
facturing lines in which Birla Brothers have invested their fortune and talents. 'Fhey have undertaken 
successful manufacture of calcium car})ide in the Birla Jute Mills as a subsidiary company and again this 
is the first enterprise in this sphere in India. The remaining important enterprises of this group of indus¬ 
trialists include sugar, paper, vanaspati, plastics, pharmaceuticals, radios, confectionery and electrical 
appliances. Their comprehensive approach to the development of industry has induced them in a different 
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field—tea and coffee plantations— wIktc Indian enterprise has generally functioned as a specialised branch 
of industry. 

The philanthropic activities of Birla Brothers have been extended, besides the normal spheres of 
general educational institutions and hospitals, to founding institutions for engineering and technical training 
as well as for basic scientific research. 


SAHU JAIN 

Within a span of a little more than two decades, Messrs. Salm Jain Ltd. ha\ e made their mark on tli(‘ 
fraternity of th(‘ leading industrialists of Ttidia. With a ('onlidence that is born of a s])irit of ('nterprise, 
grounded on a wealth of experience, Sahu Jain are steadily raising their stature, 'rwenty-ihree years ago, 
this group of industrialists started with a humble beginning of a small sugar factor)' in Bihar. But in (’ourse 
of time there have beren ramifications of their manufacturing establishments which liaxe cewered not only 
integrated and d('pend(Mit lines of ancillary production but new atid altogether unconnected ventures. 
Mr. Shanti Prasad Jain, the guiding spirit behind Messrs. Sahu Jain, has set before himself two goals in 
cxf)anding the manufacturing potential of this group. They are that instead of iidlowing the line of least 
resistance! and selling up additional plants in industries, where a suflicient advance has been made by this 
country and locking the scarce resources of the country in duplication of factories, Mr. Shanti Prasad Jain 
firmly believes in selecting new ventures which will help in eliminating the dependence of the country on 
imported products. It may look as if the present requirements of certain products which have been pur- 
pos(!ly taken up by Messrs. Sahu Jain hav<! not a very large volume of demand; but precis(!ly these are the 
products when! the country has not beaten new path. In the .second place Mr. Shanti IVasad lays a 
special stress on continuous research in bringing about technological improvement. 

Consistently with the size of tlu* factories owned by Messrs. Sahu Jain, the research laboratories 
attached to them are planned on medium .scales. But this factor has not in the least detracted from their 
contribution to advances in the field of technical research. As will be pr(*scntly pointed out, this group 
has ])ionecred many new lines and sub-lines of manufacture. It is usual to level strong criticism against 
Indian industrialists on the sc(jrc that they do not fully grasp the significance of continuous research and do 
not show the breadth of vision to make ( ostly investment in it unlike the industrialists of the West. Messrs. 
Sahu Jain represent tlic younger generation of Indian iiKlustrialists who refuse to hesitate risks in research. 
Th(!ir rational and modern approach to })rogress in industry is demonstrated in anollurr striking manner. 
In most of their factories statistical quality control, of which not many of the groups of industries in this 
country can boast, has been introduced. Messrs. Sahu Jain have develo])ed twenty major categories of 
manufacturing industries most of which have clustered in the industrial area of Dalmia Nagar. No le.ss a 
critic than Mr. T.T. Krishnamachari, who certainly cannot be accused of any bias for private 
enterprise, has turned into an admirer of Messrs. Sahu Jain and this admiration has been induced 
by the sheer achievements of the house of Jain. He said : “I wall not object to the continuance of the private 
sector if there are more and more Dalmia Nagars in the country."' 

Among the industries owmed and operated by Mes.srs. Sahu Jain Ltd. the Rohlas industries, 
located in Dalmia Nagar for the most part, easily stand out as the leading ones. They comprise the 
original sugar hictory started in 1933, a cement factory, a paper factory, bamboo, bagas.se and wood pulp 
plants, chemical plants, and asbestos cement factory, a spun jiipe factory, a Vanaspali factory and a con¬ 
fectionery plant, besides a power house. To those wlio picture managing agents as a class of industrialists 
ama.ssing vast wealth and grabbing commission income in every conceivable way, it should come as 
a revelation that there are frequent situations when managing agents have to save the enterprises in which 
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sharelioldcrs liavc a heavy stake, by risking their own funds. Messrs. Sahu Jain had to meet quite a 
number of such situations. It redounds to their credit, as it does to some more of their compeers, that 
tliey have voluntarily forgone the managing agency commission on a number of occasions during the post¬ 
war period which is supposed to have brought uninterrupted financial prosperity on the crest of the boom. 

The different units constituting Rohtas Industries turn out annual output of the value of Rs. 11 
crores and provide direct employment to 7,000 persons. Paper and allietl industries exemplify the 
pioneering vision and managerial skill of Messrs. Sahu Jain. The paper factory of Rohtas Industries 
mamifaetures a wide range of papers and lavards. Its capacity which was merely G,000 tons of papers and 
boards in 1938 has been stepped up to 1G,000 tons and the vigorous programme of expansion that is now 
under way envisages raising the capacity to 52,000 tons per year by October, 1956. This plant includes in 
all 8 diflerent kinds of machiiu's. In this specific spliere, the fruits of Sahu Jain’s research and pioneering 
enterprise are seen in an arresting manner. ‘They arc the first in the country to manufacture all varieties 
of light-weight paper from bagasse coated boards, which were hitherto exclusively imported but wdiose 
domestic requirements of the order ()f about 12,000 tons wdll be satisfied by the plant, valcanised fibre sheiUs 
produced in India for the first time without foreign technical assistance in any form, bleached pulp frmn 
bagasse, wood pulp from a variety of Indian timber manufactured by mechanical processes and so forth. 

Dhrangadhra Chemical Works Ltd. are intended primarily to satisfy the requirements of the pulp 
and paper factories of Rohtas Industries and they produce caustic soda, chlorine, bleaching powder and 
sulphuric acid. It is significant that their capacity is being enlarg(*d primarily for greater output of 
caustic soda and chlorine to the tune of 5,000 tons each. The higli quality of caustic soda is expected to 
suit the requirements of the rayon industry for wTich purpose part of the new capacity will be spared. 
Dhrangadhra C^iemical Works have a plan of extension in South India by setting up caustic soda and soda 
ash plants at Tuticoriu to take care of the total needs of the South. The close of the current calendar 
year— 1956 — wdll sec bold expansion in the cement factories located at Dalmia Nagar and Savai Madho- 
pur raising tlie annual production capacity to 1*2 million tons togc’thcr per year. Rohtas Industries rank 
among the country’s Iw^o leading manufacturers of Asbestos Cement Products. Messrs. Sahu Jain have a 
distinguished association with India’s Jute Manufacturing Industry and their Jute Mills account for a 
combined loomage of 1,765. 

New'spaper and printing is the latest large-scale venture into wdiich Messrs. Sahu Jain have entered. 
'I’hey are now the proprietors of Bennett, Coleman & Co., who are the publishers of the country’s mammoth 
groups of papers, consisting of the I’he 'J imes of India and two more dailies, two weeklies, one fortnightly, 
one annual and one valued directory. The 'Times of India press which is the corner-stone of this group of 
industry is the largest not only in India but in the East. The distinction of running the leading English 
Daily and the leading Hindi daily of India has been captured by this group. 

Messrs. Sahu Jain have not lagged behind in philanthropic and cultural activities. The Sahu Jain 
Trust makes continuous aw^ards of loan scholarships to brilliant but resourceless students to complete their 
educational careers. The Trust also grants scholarships for research and advanced studies in India and 
abroad. They benefit on an average 200 students per year. It is a tribute to the quality of research in 
Rohtas Industries tliat China and Ceylon have sent their technicians for training in the plant manufacturing 
bleached pulp from bagasse. 

SOORAJMULL NAGARMULL 

Messrs. Soorajmull Nagarmull have chosen to confine their industrial activities in important spheres, 
but by the very reason of this self chosen restriction they have had an opportunity to show the skills 
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in spec'ialisation. No account of the i^roup of industries mana/^cd by this business ho isc can properly 
start without niakini> first incntion of the Bengal Jute Mill (Company. 'Tliis eoiny)any was floated as a 
transformation of a going concern in 1910—a critical period fim the share market wlu’n (‘apilal had become 
not only shy but frightened owing to the reverses which the allies sufiena.1 at the hands of Hitler's (iermany 
in the early phase of tin* last war. Bengal Jute was conceived as a bold floatation at an inopportune time 
and if its issue of debentures and pn'ference sliare capital of the order of Rs. 10 lacs each was fully under¬ 
written, with a marginal premium for tlie ])relerence shares, this performance amounts to a verdict of con¬ 
fidence in the financial soundness and managerial abilities of Messrs. Soorajrnull Nagarmul). d'he gross 
block of this enterprise rose from Rs. 51 .02 lacs at the end of 1940 to Rs. 54.80 lacs at the end of June, 1953. 
Besides jute, this business house has mach* a success <»f important lines of manufacture which include cotton 
textiles, leatlutr cloth, chemicals, soaps and so on. 'The Oriental Gas Company, Calcutta has earned the 
gratitude of the residents of the city for the comforts and amenities which it has bnajght to their 
domestic life. 


KARAMGHAND THAPAR & BROS. 

Tn the fraternity of iudulrialists <jf this country, Messrs. Karamchand Tliapar (S: Bros, have earned 
a y)]a('e of stable reputation and soundness. In the sphere of paper manufai'ture, they have launched a 
vigorous programme of diversified production. Paper output ranges from the usual white y)rinting paper 
to coloured printing paper, varied recjuinancnts of stationery paper and choice equalities recpiired f()r spccia- 
lis(‘d purposes like thin typewriting and airmail paper. 4’he two mills owned by Messrs. Karamchand 
'I’hapar & Bros, are Sliree (iopal Paper Mills ( Jagadhri in Punjab) and Ballarpur Paper & Straw Board 
Mills (Ballarpur, Madhya Pradesh). But in particular the chetjucred history of the growth of Shree Gopal 
Paper Mills testifies to the equalities of perseverance and enterprise of Merssrs. Karamchand 4'hapar. 
The Mills were ynnehased by them in 1926 when they had gone into liquidation and the condition of the 
major j)art of the assets had become dilapidated. The initial period under the new management was one 
of severe trial but the manag(!mcnt emerged successfully out of it. In less than two decades Shree Gopal 
Paper Mills have been dev(*lc)q)ed to the position of a major unit in India’.s joaq^er industry. Production 
rose from 5,000 tons in 1938 to 14,000 tons in 1953 and the immediate q^rogramrne of expansion provided for 
a further increase to 24,000 tons. The supq^Iementary lines of production in this unit consist of vaiiaspati, 
s(;ap and stationery. The paid-up caq^ital increased to Rs. 58 lacs in 1953, an increase of 100’^,(, since 
1946. Among the chief enterprises in which this house has invcst(*d risk caq)ital are coal, sugar, cotton 
textiles, electricals, radios and engineering equipment. 

MESSRS. BHARAT RAM GHARATRAM & GO. LTD 

I’his Managing Agency house has earned a place of distinction among the foremost leaders of 
industry in North India. Their qjreniicr venture, the Delhi Cloth and General Mills, lias an old and conti¬ 
nuous reputation for production of cotton cloth, both high quality as well as q)opular quality. In recent 
years they have made great strides in the production of ready-made garments and a very wide variety of 
household furnishing fabrics. Apart from textiles this unit has made important ramifications. It includes 
chemical works, a vanaspati factory, a tent manufacturing works and a power and alcohol plant. DCM\s 
research laboratory has now become an essential and integral part in the country’s institutions of industrial 
research. Of a totally different character is their entry in the field of engineering industries, A number of 
products are manufactured by the Jay Engineering Works, but the Usha Sewing madiines, electric fans 
and hurricane lanterns have made very rapid progress. The Usha Sewing Machine is building up a steady 
export market. It is characteristic of the manufacturing policies of this house that at a time when India 
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has not planted her feet firmly in the field of engineering production, they hav(‘ pursued a 
deliberate policy of reducing the sale price, while incurring higher social expenditure on labour 
welfare. 


THE BRITISH INDIA CORPORATION 

TIic British India Corporation has a network of varied industries which have been centred principally 
around Kanpur. In the short space available for a very broad review of the activities of dillerent industrial 
groups in the country, mention can be made of only a few of the outstanding enterprises which are being carried 
out in an efficient manner under the Corporation’s management. “ Dhaiiwal ” has now become* a house¬ 
hold word, particularly in north India, where the great relief and comfort which Dhariwal's woollen fabrics 
bring to the general mass of people at prices suited to their pockets an* remembered with the feeling of grati¬ 
tude. Time was when woollens had to be procured from imported sources at high pric(*s and the middle and 
low er classes liad to undergo quite a measure of austerity ill the bitter(*st of winter seasons. Dliariwal has 
altered this situation w*ith remarkable rapidity and India has been enabled to progress tow'ards sell-snfficiency 
in tile production of wcjollcn fabrics. 

During World War II Dhariwal’s capacity was switched over to dtd'ence production and tin* management 
liad no choice whatsoever in the matter of catering to the requirements of the civilian population, harassed 
by the hardships of inflation. But as soon as freedom was restored to the management, the British India 
Ck>rporati()n lost tio time in reorganizing and rationalizing the capacity of its woollen plant, (^iiitc a number 
of uptodatc constructional and organizational improvements were incorporated in the woollen mills. This 
inevitably required heavy capital outlay w'hich w^as not grudged because it w^as bound to be fiilh' ndlcctcd 
in the (pialitalive improvement of the manufactures. I’hc progress achieved since independence needs at 
least passing narration. Before the end of the w^ar Dhariwal concentrated mainly on the output of coarse 
and medium varieties of yarn and cloth. This has now’^ become a thing of the past and the nenv machinery 
which was installed at suitable intervals has enabled the factory to produce a wide range of fabrics of fine and 
medium qualities for which the consumer demand has now become stabilised. Dhariwars w’oollen and wors¬ 
ted fabrics, blankets, twTCcIs, knitting yarns, and other products have earned a reputation in the home market 
for quality and durability at modest prices. A new dye-house, the erection of which was com[)l('ted in 
1952, and a new^ weaving shed, w'hich amounts to renovation of the old building and is still under completion, 
constitute the main planks in the expansion of the factory. The management has always sliown great soli¬ 
citude for maintaining quality control in its products. 

The British India (Corporation undertakes other industrial manufactures of importance to tlie Indian 
economy. But here mention must lie made of its leather and fiiotwear products. l’I(*x footwear, unlike cer¬ 
tain utility footwear w'liicli has intruded into the Indian market, has established a name of its ow'n for (|uality. 
A variety of leather products is also produced by the Corporation’s manufacturing units. After the partition 
of the country supplies of raw hides and skins threatened to retard the progress of leather and foot-wear pro¬ 
duction. But the Government’s helpful policy in encouraging indigenous output of raw materials and 
vigilant regulation of exports of hides and skins has enabled the Gorporation, like its compeers in the splicre, 
to under-take a programme of expanded leather and footwear manufacture. 

The British India Corporation has always shown a keen awareness of its ol.digations to labour for welfare. 
Housing, schools, canteens, and amenities of recreation constitute its main programmes to raise the levels of 
labour welfare. 





OTHER LUMINARIES 

Ill a brief and therefore inadequate sur\Ty of the role of business houses in the industrial economy 
of this country, the error of omission is undoulitedly likely to be very great. It was mentioned at tlie outset 
that the specific description of some select business houses is in no way (‘xhaustive lint that it is merely illus¬ 
trative and the omission to mention those who have earnc'd a status of higli distinction is to be blamed on the 
limitations of space. Nevertheless, some of the luminaries on the industrial horixon of the country must 
be mentioned even if in a passing manner. 'J’he house of Singhania has jilaced the (‘conomy under deli- 
nite oliligation by launching the first Indian owned and managed aluminium enterprise against heavy odds. 
Particular not(^ must be taken of the fact that in this industry the national borders arc transcended and 
international cartels have become too powerfully entrenched for nascent ventures in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. 'I’lie Walchand group of industries has shown a remarkable degree of venture in food industries, com¬ 
mercial agricultural industries and construction industries. Tludr name is more incxtricalily bound up 
with basic industries like ship-building and aeroplane manufacture. In Bombay State a large number 
of enterprising houses have made their mark on the recent development of industry. The South has cer- 
tainly never lagged behind and it is all the more to the credit of industrial pioneers in the South that they 
have not allowed their spirits to be daunted by the relative inadequacies of resources. What the South lacks 
in material resources she has more than compensated by her acknowledged resources in talent. Mysore State 
under the (‘rstwhile royal patronage has fiourished into an advanced industrialised region. If a represen¬ 
tative name of a distinguished business house from the South is to l.)C mentioned, the name of Scshasay(‘e 
Bros, at once comes before the memory. Their greatest contribution to the national industry has been in 
the field of chemicals but they have also ventured into forbidding fears like aluminium products. 


Atlas Industries help to make country self-sufficient in Cycles. 
The President, Vice-President and Prime Minister Examining 
the Eastern Star Cycles, produced by Atlas. 





PUBLIC WORKS 




W ri'H th(* atlainrnrnt of iiidcprndencf, devclopnicnl activity in 
tlic country gathered a great deal of inoincntuni. Projects 
which were under way W(ne given a new impetus and new 
projects of vital importance were taken up to aid in the rapid development 
of tlie country. C’onstruction ol' buildings, roads, bridges, aerodromes, 
etc. was undertaken on a large scale. 

During the past eight years since August 1917, I’he Central Public 
Works Department successfully undertook and completed s(dierncs costing 
over Rs. 70 crorcs. On the housing side alone the Department completed 
the construction of 34.^120 lioiises and tenements and 4508 shops fur 
displaced persons from West Pakistan, and 9dh4 houses for the stall of 
th(! Central Government at Delhi. 

'Phe works entrusted to this Department all over the country were 
of varied nature. 'J’heir sites lay as remote and far thing as Jammu & 
Kashiinr, Sikkim, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, Tripura, Coorg and Andamans 
Islands, etc. liandmarks in the construction activity of the Department 
are the Jammu-Pathankot Road, Civil Engineering Works for the Sindri 
Fertiliser Factory, buildings for the Calcutta Telephone Automatisalion 
Scheme, the Indian Institute of 'Fechnology at Hijli, Kuakhai and 
Kathjuri bridges near Cuttack in Orissa, Colonies for the di.splaced persons 
at Delhi, Banihal Tunnel, Conference Hall & Hostel Building for the 
UNFiSCO at Delhi, Supreme Court, Multi-storeyed office buildings in 
Delhi, Bombay and Madras, District Courts in Delhi, etc. Details of 
these and other important works executed by this Department, grouped 
under various categories are given below 

I. ROADS & BRIDGES 

(a) (i) Jammu-Pathankot Road 

With the partition of the country in 1947, road link between India 
and the States of Jammu & Kashmir was severed as the then existing 
communicating roads fell in the Pakistan territory. The task of 
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constructing a road to connect Jammu with Pathankot, the nearest railhead in India, was entrusted to this 
Department in October 1947, 

A team of engineers was immediately set on the job. An aerial survey of the terrain through which 
the road had to pass was undertaken and the alignment of the road lixed by December 1947, Work was 
started immediately thcrafter and a 12 feet wide bitumenised road, G5 miles long, with .S major bridges and 
numerous minor liridgcs, culverts and causeways capable of carrying heavy military traffic was completed 
in a record time of only six months at a cost of Rs.3 crores. 

(ii) Dhar Udkampur Road 

At present Jammu & Kashmir State is accessible by the Palhankot-Jammu Road, which runs very 
near to the Pakistan border. As it does not serve the interior of Jammu Province of Jammu & Kashmir Staie^ 
the (Government of India decided to construct another road which will not only provide an independent 
approach to the Jammu and Kashmir State but also serve the interior of the State. 

The Road takes off from the Palhankot-Dalhousie Road at Dhar and joins Jammu Srinagar Road 
at Udhampur and is aligned to pass through Thcin, Manpur and Ramkot. it will be about 95 miles long 
and is expected to cost about Rs.4.5 crorcs. 

In addition to the above, a link road about 20 miles long is being constructed to join the Pathankot- 
Jammu Road with the Dhar Udhampur road near Ramkot. This link road will take ofl'frorn the Pathankot- 
jammu Road at 'larnah causeway and pass through the village Ding Amb. It is expected that “ Jeepabl(‘ ” 
track will first be completed along its entire route by the end of 195G and then the whole road finished in all 
respects in 1958-59. 

(b) Banihal Tunnel Project 

The present route to Kashmir valley, which crosses the Pir Panjal range of hills in Jammu & 
Kashmir vState at an altitude of about 9,000 feet above the. mean sea level, remains snow-bound during winter 
and renders the valley of Kashmir inaccessible by road during that period, when due to bad weather condi¬ 
tions, air servdee also becomes uncertain and even risky. It has, therforc, been proposed to make the road 
an all-weather one by driving a tunnel through the snow-capped mountains at an elevation of about 
7,000 feet. 

The work of the construction of tunnel which will be 8,100 feel long has been awarded to M s. 
Barcsel and Kunz, a (German Firrn^ on very competitive rates. The tunnel will consist of two tubes, each 
16'-G" wide and 18'-2'' in height. One of the tubes will be used for the up traffic and the other for the down 
traffic. The cost of the tunnel work only will be nearly Rs. 2.14 crorcs. The total cost of the tunnel, including 
ventilation and other ancilliary works, is expected to be about three crores of rupees. 

The work on the tunnel is proceeding satisfactorily and one tube is expected to be ready by 30-11-56. 
The remaining work will be completed by 1.4.1958. 

(c) BRIDGES ON NATIONAL HIGHWAYS 5 & 6 
Kathjuri & Kuakhai Bridges 

The construction of two reinforced cement concrete bridges over the Kathjuri and the Kuakhai 
tributaries of the Mahanadi river, where the National Highway No.5 (Calcutta-Madras) crosses them was 
given high priority by the Government of India, which asked this Department to handle the job. 
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'riic bridge over Kalhjuri river is 2820 let't long and consists of 17 spans of IGO feet each. It is the lon¬ 
gest R.C.Cl. bridge made so far in India and has been built at a cost of about 45 lacs of rupees. 

rhe bridge over the Kuakhai river is lG9b feet long and consists of 15 spans of IGO feel each with end 

cantilevers of 55' each. It has bi-en built by this Department at a cost of 23 lacs of rupees. 

Bridges over Brahmani, Baitarani and Subarnarekha rivers on N.H.6* 

Ck)nstru('tion of bridges over th(*s(' rivers is under progress. Brahmani Bridge is almost complete 
and it will be opened to trallic very soon. VV’’ork on the bridges over Baitarani and Subarnarekha rivers is 

in progress aiul is likely to l)e completed by the end of 195(). 

Brahmani bridge is 1850 feet loug and will cost about Rs.15.7 lacs. 

Baitarani bridge is 555 fet’l long and will cost about Rs.l8.G lacs. 

Subarnarekha bridge' is about 720 feet long and will cost about Rs. 11.00 lacs. 

Bethari bridge on river Cawery 

Bethari bridge of the submei’c ible arch type, across tiu* river Clawers' at Bethari in mile 12 2 of the 
Mercara-Viriajpat road, in (loorg, was completed in June 1955 at a cost of Rs.2.4. lacs. This makes the 
existing Mercara Viriajpet Road an all wcatlu'r one and thus reduces the length of the old circuitous road from 
Viriajpet to Mercara by 9 miles. It is made of masonry arches resting on abutments and piers of stone 
masonry. 


II. FACTORIES 


Sindri Fertilizer Factory 

This Department ('\(!cuted all the civil engineering works for the Sindri imetory, consisting of factory 
buildings, storage sheds, administrative ollice blocks and other structures like hospital, school, club etc. 
'The entire work entrusted to this l)ej)anment was completed in 1950 at a cost of about 3.0 crores of rupees. 

Hindustan Gables Factory, Rupnarainpur 

The l)ej)artment was associated with the construction of the technical buildings as well as residential 
buildings at Rupnarainpur near C'hitlaranjan for the Tclephont’ Cables Factory. VV'ork on this factory was 
started in 1952 and has since been completed and the factory gone into production. 

What was once a barren land has been developed into a separate self-contained colony laid out 
according to a Master Plan. 'Flic workshop structure at this factory is of welded steel construction. The 
total cost of the works executed at the factory is about Rs.l3 lacs. 

Machine Tools Factory, Jalahali 

'Phis Department erected four hangars and constructed annexes etc., for the Machine Tools Factory 
at Jalahali at a total c(jst of about Rs.lO lacs. 

'Fhe work of ventilating the Bellman and Butler hangers is also being done and it is expected to be 
completed this year. 

Penicillin Factory, Poona 

Construction of buildings for the Penicillin Factory at Poona was entrusted to this Department in 
1952. The main buildings have already l)ecn completed, and the factory has gone into production. Addi¬ 
tional residential quarters, general stores, rest house and community centre are under construction. 
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The factory has been provided with an independent water-supf)ly system with filteration plant, 
over-head tanks etc. A special sewage disposal plant for the treatment of industrial waste from the factory 
has also been completed. The total cost of eemstruction of the buildings for this project is about Rs. 57 
lacs. 

Government of India Press, Nasik 

The Press was inaugurated on 31.10.1955 by Sardar Swam Singh, Union Minister for Works, 
Housing & Supply. Work on 642 cpiart(!rs of various ty})cs for the staff of the Press is in progress and is 
expected to be completed by May, 1956. Construction of the ‘‘forms wing’' costing Rs. 4 lacs is in full swing 
and will be completed by March, 1956. 

New Mint, Calcutta 

Construction of buildings like workshop, administrative block, residential quarters for a new Mint 
at Calcutta was started by this Department in the year 1941. This work was held in abeyance at the 
outbreak of war with Japan. The work was, however, resumed in February 19'18 and completed in 1950. 
'I'he total expenditure incurred on it was Rs. 110.0 lacs. 

The workshop is a very large structure giving a plinth area of over 2 lacs scjuare feet. Strong-rooms 
with heavily reinforced cement concrete walls, floors and roofs have b(‘en constructed for the storage of 
metal and coins. The workshop is also providc’d with air ducts for “forced ventilation.” 

National Instruments Factory at Calcutta 

This is a project costing about Rs. 38.0 lacs and was sanctioned by (iovernmenl of India in the 
Ministry of Production in [)(‘ccmber 1952. 4'here arc several ])uildings under c(mstruction in connection 
with this project. The main workshop building covering an area of 38,000 square feet and costing Rs. 5.2 
lacs is almost complete. Foundry and tinil>er store, dispensary, canteen and cycle* shed are unden* construc¬ 
tion. 'Fhe administrative building is a three storeyed R.C.C. framed structure with fixe storeys. This 
covers an area of 71,620 square feet and costs about Rs. 10 lacs. 'J’he work is in full swing and is expected 
to be completed by August 19.56. 

D.D.T. Factory at Delhi 

This Department constructed the D.D.'F. Factory at Delhi at a cost of about Rs. 5 lacs, which is 
capable of producing 1400 tons of D.D.T. per year. Production in this factory started early this year 

Government of India Press at Faridabad 

This Department is constructing the Government of India Press at Faridabad at a cost of Rs. 23.32 
lacs. The entire project is almost complete. 

III. INSTITUTIONS 
Marine Engineering College, Calcutta 

C4onstruction of buildings for the Marine Engineering College, Calcutta, consisting of main college 
building, workshop, hostels for cadets and apprentices and residential quarters for the staff, xvas taken in 
hand by this Department in 1951. The construction was completed in 1953 and the Institute was ofliciallv 
inaugurated by the Prime Minister in December 1953. 'I’hc total cost of this project was Rs. 33.7 lacs. 

Indian Institute of Technology at Hijli 

The construction of the main Institute building, hostels, staff'quarters etc., for the Institute of higher 
technology at Hijli was entrusted to this Department in 1950. Major portion of the work has already been 
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completed and the Institute has started functioning. The construction of the remaining portion of the 
main building is almost complete. The work on residential accommodation for the staff and students is in 
pn)gress. 

The cost of construction of the main Institute building alone, is Rs. 74 lacs. I’hc total cost of the 
project when completed, will border on Rs. 2.25 crores. 

Indian School of Mines at Dhanbad 

Extension to the school building and construction of additional hostels were taken in hand by this 
Department in 1948 and completed in 1951. In addition to these, a number of residential quarters was 
also constructed. Total cost of the works executed for the school is about Rs. 17 lacs. 

All India Medical Institute 

'I’liis Def)ariment has been entrusted wuth the w'ork of developing a ISO-acre plot and constructing 
thereon '‘All India Medical Institute'' at New Delhi. Residential quarters have almost been completed. 
(Construction of the main building which will be a R.C.C. framed structure of 10 storeys, has also siarted. 
d’he entire project is estimated to cost about Rs. 3.55 crores. 

College building at Mercara 

A first class building for a first grade college for the Coorg Stale at Mercara has been constructed by 
this Department at an approximate cost of Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Sugarcane Breeding Institute at Coimbatore 

Construction of a laboratory block f)r Sugar Cane Breeding Institute at Coimbatore has been 
started. The estimated (ost of the project is Rs. (i.O lacs. 

IV. POST & TELEGRAPHS WORKS 
Automatisation of telephones at Calcutta 

A large number of telephone exchange buildings in different parts of the city has l)een constructed 
by this Department for the automatisation of Telephone scheme at a total cost of Rs. 180 lacs. 

The Bank and City exchange building, the most important in the chain of these Exchanges, is 
situated in Dalhousie Square. It has 10 storeys and is one of the highest buildings in Calcutta. The total 
cost of this building alone is over Rs. 100.0 lacs. 

Telegraph Training Centre at Jubbulpore 

Construction of])uilding for the training centre, capable of admitting about 800 students, was taken 
in hand in December 1951 and completed in April 1954 at a total cost of Rs. 16 lacs. This is a double 
structure with a frontage of .500 feet. 

A hostel (costing about Rs. 10 lacs) for providing accommodation to 250 students is almost complete. 

Telephone Exchange Building at Bangalore 

A telephone exchange building has been constructed at Bangalore at a cost of Rs. 6 lakhs. This 
work was started in December 1951 and completed in March 1953. 
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Telephone Exchange Building at Hyderabad 

Two lelcplionc exchange buildings, one at Secunderabad and the other at Saifabad, near Hydera¬ 
bad, have been constructed at a total cost of about Rs. 8 lacs. 

Telephone Exchange Building at Tis Hazari^ Delhi 

A building to accommodate a telephone exchange has been constructed at Tis Hazari, in Delhi at 
a cf)st of about Rs. 3.37 lacs. 

G.P.O. and P & T Department Office in New Delhi 

Multi-storeyed ])uilding for the Oeueral Post OlTice and ofhee of the P & 'V DepartuK'ut is being 
constructed on the Parliament Street, New Delhi at a cost of Rs. 26 lacs. 

Construction of building for Foreign Post Office at Mathura Road, Delhi 

In order to ensure quick disposal of foreign parcels, which arc to be checked up by customs authorities, 
a double-storeyed building has been constructed on the Delhi-Mathura Road at a cost of Rs. 3.90 lacs. 

V. HOUSING & DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 

In Delhi, this Department handled a very gigantic scheme of developing land for housing the dis¬ 
placed persons from West Pakistan and also for providing nsidential accommodation to the staff of the 
Central GovcTument. An area of over 4581 acres of land has been developed and provided with services 
at a cost of about Rs. 5.32 crores. Colonies like Man Nagar, Shan Nagar, Seva Nagar, Vinaynagar and 
Kaka Nagar were developed for the residential flats for the Central Government servants. Sunder Nagar, 
Golf Links, Jorbagh Nurs(!ry and part of Chanakya Puri were developed and laid out for sale to the public 
for putting up their owm houses. Rehabilitation colonies like Rajinder Nagar, Patel Nagar, Moti Nagar, 
Tilak Nagar, 'Pehar, Nizamuddin, Jungpura, Lajpat Nagar, Kalkaji, Malvia Nagar, Malka Ganj, etc. were 
built up for housing the displaced persons. Part of Chanakya Puri has l)een earmarked for the construction 
of Embassy buildings and Chanceries by foreign Diplomatic Missions. This area has been planned and 
developed to a high standard in view of its special importance. 

To cater to the needs of such huge extensions to the city, the existing services had to be augmented. 
'Phe existing systems of bulk water-supply, sewage and roads have been strengthened and enlarged to cope 
with the increased demands. A large number of reservoirs on the ridg(', with adequate pumping arrange¬ 
ments have lieen built. Ckipacity of water treatment plant has been increased. An additional trunk 
sewer for the southern areas has been laid. Portions of the ring road to provide through communication 
between colonies, and from the outlying colonics to the City, have also been completed. 

Simultaneously with the development of land, this Department has constructed over 9,664 houses 
for Central Government servants and over 34,420 houses and tenements for the displaced persons. P^x- 
penditure incurred on the construction of these is of the order of Rs. 18.5 crores. 

At present, construction of over 5,954 houses for Government servants, and 2,916 houses and shops 
for displaced persons, is in progress. 

The question of providing residential accommodation for the staff of the Cc'ntral Ciovernment in 
important cities like Calcutta and Bombay also has been taken up by the Ministry of \Vorks, Housing and 
Supply. Government have sanctioned the construction of 466 quarters of various categories in Calcutta, 
at a cost of Rs. 52.97 lacs. There the work on 375 quarters is in progress and it is expected to be com- 
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pletrd by March 195G. In Bornlxiy, work on 433 quarters of various categories has been started at Ghat- 
kooper. T'his scheme, which is estimated to cost Rs. 57.4 lacs, will be compleled in a year's time. 

VI. OFFICE BUILDINGS 

In Bombay, tlic Ckaitral Government Office building on Qjneens Road was extended in 1950-51 at 
a cost of Rs. 15 lacs to provide additional office space of 36,000 square fe(‘t. Also first phase of the seven¬ 
storeyed ollice building costing Rs, 42.44 lacs and providing a carpet area of 1,28,650 square feet has been 
completed recently on the Queens Road. Work on the second phase of this building, costing Rs. 27.99 lacs 
and yielding carpet area of 92,000 square leet has been started recently and is expected to be complet(‘d in 
two years’ time. 

A 5 storeyed olhce Iniilding (giving a carpet area of 1,14,700 .sft.) for the Accountant General, 
Madras is being constructed at an estimated cost of Rs. 22.0 lacs and will be completed in about a year’s 
tim(‘. 

At Ahmedabad, ih(‘ hrst phase of the Income Tax Office Building has been completed and work on 
the second phase is in progress. 'Phis portion of the building is li)ur-storeyed and will provide a carpet 
area of about 11,200 s(piare feet and is ('xpecled to be completi'd in about 6 months' time. 

In Delhi, a imdti-storcyed building on the Delhi-Mathura Road has been completed at a cost of Rs. 
41.42 lacs for the C.B.R. 

Work on the construction of ollice building for the A.G.C.R. on Delhi-Mathura Road has also been 
takc'n in hand at a cost of Rs. 35.76 lacs. Work on the construction of office building for the Comptroller and 
Auditor of India on D(4hi-Mathura Road has been taken in hand at an estimated cost of Rs. 11.18 lacs. 

First phase of th(? mulli-storeycd office building on the Queen Victoria Road has already been 
cornph.-ted, while work on its .second pha.se, estimated to cost a])out 35.8 lacs has been takcat in hand. 
Work on both phasc*s ol* the multi-.store\'ed office- building on the King I'^dward Road, c*stimated to cost 
Rs. 34.60 lacs and 41.36 lacs respc-ctively, has also been taken in hand. 

Multi-storeyed building for the A.l.R., estimated to cost Rs. 29.53 lacs, and a multi-storeyed building 
for G.P.O. and other P & T Oflicc-s, costing about Rs. 2().()0 lac:s, arc also being constructed on the Parlia¬ 
ment Street in N<!W Dc-lhi. 

At Bhubaneswar, we are constructing office and residential accommodation for the Accountant 
General, Orissa, at an c‘stimatc!d cost of 59 lacs. 

At Tatanagar, we have recently started work of constructing Metallurgical Inspectorate offices and 
Laboratory at an estimated ccjst of 12.8) lac-s. 

VII. COURT BUILDINGS 


Supreme Court at New Delhi 

This Department has undertaken the ('onstruction of a three storeyed building for the Supreme 
Court of India, New Delhi, near tint Hardinge bridge. The total cost of costruction of this building will 
be Rs. 45 lacs. 

Court Building at Tis Hazari, Delhi 

The Court building is being constructed at Tis Hazari, Delhi, to house 72 courts including the Adminis¬ 
trative offices of the State. It will also accommodate offices of tlie Deputy Commissioner, Magistrate, 
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Prosecuting D.S.P., Public Prosecutor, Registration, Custodian, Records etc. Tlie entire building is esti¬ 
mated to cost about Rs. 99 lacs. 

VIII. RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

This Department was entrusted with the construction of residential quarters required for the staff of 
the Research Institutes set up by the Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research at various 
places. A large number of quarters at Digwadih, latanagar, Poona and Calcutta haxe been constructed at 
an aggregate cost of about Rs. 44.5 lacs. 

Tobacco Research Station at Rajahmundry 

A number of buildings for this Research Station were constructed l)y this Department at an esiiniat- 
cd cost of Rs. 5 lacs in 1952. A building for the Institute costing Rs. 5.9 lacs is nearing conipleiion now. 

Indian Council of Agricultural Research 

Two hostels for 220 students each have been constructed for ihe Indian Agricultural Research Insti¬ 
tute in New Delhi at a cost of about Rs. 9 lacs. 

A cold storage for fish was constructed at Bombay in the year 1950-51 at an estimated cost of Rs. 5.75 
lacs. It was designed to hold 250 tons of frozen fish and 40 tons of unfrozen fish. 

IX. ALL INDIA RADIO WORKS 

A building for housing a 10 Kwt. Transmitter was constructed at Cjauhati at a cost of about Rs. 2 2 
lacs. In 1954 a 50 Kwt. Medium Wave Transmitter Station building was constructed at .Malad, BomI)ay, 
at a cost of Rs. 10 lacs. In the same year, a building for housing a 50 Kwt. Transmitter Station was (on- 
structed at Alimedabad at an approximate cost ofRs. G. 2G lacs. 

A Studio building at an estimated cost of Rs. 2.5 lacs has l)een constructed at Madras. 

A building for Transmitters, at jullunder, has been completed recently at a cost of about Rs, 2.0 lacs. 

In addition, a 50 Kwt. Transmitter building at 1 ucknow (3.51 lacs), a 20 Kw. 'rransinitter 
building at Avadi, Madras (2.04 lacs), a 20 Kw. Transmitter building at Indore (1 53 lacs), a 50 Kw. 
Transmitter building at Banglore (5.35 lacs), a 100 Kw. High Power Tran.srnitier building at Malad, 
Bombay (13.71 lacs), a 100 Kw. Short Wave 7Tan.smitter building at Avadi, Madras (10.83 lacs), and a 
10 Kw. Transmitter building at (Jauhati (2.2 lacs), have been constructed recently by this Department. 

Apart from the above, work on Studio Blocks for the A.I.R. at Calcutta (4.02 lacs), Madras (4.92 
lacs), Gauhati (G.39 lacs) and Ahmedabad (4 06 lacs) and Transmitter buildings for the A.T.R. at Delhi 
(8.21 lacs), Guntur (Andhra) (2.29 lacs), Trichur (2.07 lacs) has been started. 

X. AERODROMES 


(A) Maintenance 

On behalf of the Director General, Civil Aviation, the Central Public Works Department is maintain¬ 
ing, all over India, 3 International Aerodromes, 8 Major Aerodromes, 33 Intermediate and 3G minor Civil 
Aerodromes. 

(B) Construction of Runways at Airfields 

At Dum Durn aerodrome (Calcutta), a new runway 7000 feet long, 150 feet wide, designed to take 
heavy aircraft, has been constructed at a cest of Rs. 52 lacs. This runway has been built to the International 
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Civil Aviation Organisation standards. Similarly the over-runs of the N.S. Runway arc being extended at 
a cost of 1.031 lacs. 

At Santa Cruz aerodrome (Bombay), the exiting main runway had first been extended to 700 feet and 
strengthened at a cost of Rs. 31 lacs to take heavy aircraft with isolated wheel load of 60,000 lbs, at a cost of 
Rs. 21.63 lacs. It is now being extended still further to meet tlie rccjuirements of fully loaded Super Clons- 
te Hat ion aircraft. 

At Cauhali in Assam State, a new water bound macadam runway 1500 fe(‘t long was constructed in 
1952-53 at a cost of Rs. 8 lacs. It has now been strengthened with 8" thick ctanent conc rete slabs, at a 
total cost of Rs. 14. 19 lacs. 

At Bagdogra near Darjeeling (West Bengal) a new runway 4200 feet long and 150' wide was construct¬ 
ed in 1952-53 at a c ost of al.)out Rs. 10 lacs. 

At Mangalore, a runway was constructed in 1953 at a cost of Rs. 4.84 lacs. 

Provisional airstrips, with the use of pic-rced steel plankings, were constructed in 1953 at Kailashahar, 
Kamalpur, Khowai, and Belonia in Tripura State, Balurghat in West Bengal and Sheela in Assam. 
Pucca Runway i are now being built at Kailasliahar, Kamalpur and Ballurghat at costs of Rs. 8.77 lacs, 
().66 lacs and 6.78 lacs respectively. 

C'onstruction of the runway at the new ac’rodrome at C3tan(ligarh (Punjab State*) was completed ai a 
cost of Rs. 6 lacs and put into operation in October 1955. Tlu' work of constructing runways at Udaiptiv 
and Kandla, costing Rs. 3.72 and 7.57 lacs respectively, is in progress, (lonstruction of runways at 
Kurnool, Tulihal, Lillabari, (<ooch Bihar, Mu/affarpur, Haklwani and Jogbani are l.)eing taken up. 

The ruiiwro* at Madras is being s' engthened by laying 6'' thic \ cement concrete slabs, at a cost of 
13.82 lacs, to meet the r('(|uiremcnts o. odern he'^vy aircraft. 

(( 1 ) Construction of Terminal Buildings at Aerodromes 

Terminal buildings at Liu know, Amritsar, Nagpur, Gauhati and Bagdogra airfields have been com¬ 
pleted by this Department at costs of Rs. 2 lacs, 1.5 lacs, 6.5 lacs, 3.02 lacs and 3.02 lacs resjiectively. 4’he 
work of constructing Terminal Build; gs at Santa Cruz (5.0 lacs) is in progress, while that at Kailashahar 
(2.74 lacs), Kamalpur 3 lacs), Kliowai (2.12 lacs), Belonia (2.12 lacs), Rupsi (3.32 lacs) and Tirruchari- 
patta (5.57 lacs) is being taken up. 

(D) Construction of Residential Quar tiers at Aerodromes 

A large nurnb .r of resid(*ntial quarters have been constructed for the essential staff working at the 
aerodromes at Dum Dum, Santa Cruz, Bagdogra, (Jauhati, Nagpur, Madras, Alirncdabad, Amritsar, Jaick- 
now, Rajkot and Bhubane.swar at an aggregate cost of Rs. 96 lacs. Further work of constructing residential 
accommodation at Santa Cruz, Dum Dum, Rupsi, Biigdogra, 'fezpur, (iauhati. Met andari, jhersugada, 
Kamalpur, Kailashahar, Khowai, Belonia, Chandigarh, Udaipur, Kandla, Chakulia, Allahabad, Madras, 
Trichurapalli, Mangalore, Agartalla and Lillal'ari is in progress. 

(E) Constrution of Wireless Transmitting Stations at Aerodromes 

W. T. Stations have been completed at Bombay, Calcutta, (iauhati and Rajkot. New W. T. Stations 
are being constructed at Chakulia, Gauhati, Bagdogra, Banaras, Allahabad, Bhavnagar, Parbodar and 
Keshod airfields. 
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(F) Construction of Central Power Houses at Aerodromes 

Central Pow(n' Houses are being consiruelecl at Ballurgluit, Cauliali, rc/i)nr, Rupsi, Lillabarij 
Kainlasliahar, Kailashaliar and Khowai arifields. 

(( ;) Ground Lighting facilities for Night Flying at Aerodromes 

Ground lighting laeililics are l)(Mng provided at most ol the airfields to facilitate* niglit landing. 
The work at ])um Diirn (Rs. 10 lacs), Santa Cruz (Rs. 10 lacs) and Nagpur (Rs. 7.5 lacs) has been completed. 
While the work at Safdarjimg (Rs. 5.50 lacs), laickiiow (Rs. 2.5() lacs), (iaiihali (Rs. 5.50 lacs) Agartala (Rs. 
5,0 lat's) Jaipur (Rs. 5.55 lacs), Allahabad (Rs. 5.70 lacs), 'Friclnirapalli (Rs. 2.f)<) la(‘s), (iaya (Rs. 2.55 
lac's), Rajkot (Rs. 2.55lacs), Mangalore (Rs. 0.74 lacs), (iorakhptir (Rs. 0.74 lacs), Coimbatore (Rs. 0.57 lacs), 
Koiah (Rs. 0.54 lacs), Warrangal (Rs. 0.7G lacs), Palam, (Rs. 10 lacs), Amritsar (Rs. 5.97 lacs) and HhnJ (Rs. 
5.0 lacs) is in progress. 

(in Provision of Electric Supply Mains at Aerodromes 

'The w<.)rk of providing electric siipj)ly mains has l.)ecn sanciion(‘d by the Ciovernment of India for 
Bagdogra, Baiiaras, Bhubaneswar, (iaya, Jabbalpur, Lalilpur, Passighat. Mohatibari and Chaknlia airfields 
and it will l)e startl'd shortly. 

(1) Miscellaneous works at the Aerodromes 

(i) Construction of \541ow Fi'VTr Hospitals at Santa Cruz and Dam Dum has been comj)leU:d. 
Wliile the work of constructing a similar Ilo.spital at Madras is being taken up. 

(//) Hangers of diflerent sizes and types are being erected at Santa Cruz, Allahabad, Bagdogra, 
Diiin Dnni. Jaipur and Mohanbari airfields. 

(//V) The work of providing additional accommodation at C.A.T/ Safclarjung is in progress. 

(/?.') Installation ofobstruction lights” on tali chirnn of Mills at Ahmedal)a^.l and on Hill lops 
near Santa Cruz airfh'kl was completed in 1953-54, 'Flic wr installing obstruction lights on Parasnalh 
Hills near (laya and on some more hills near Santa Crnz is ng to be taken up shortly. 

XL WATER SUPPI' .CHEME FOR AJMER 

For providing increased water-supply to r, tin’s Dcpartii. ‘lU execut 'd iriug 19 19-52, a Sch'^'me 
costing Rs.57.5 lacs. I’his schi'ine consisted of tue consirurtion of' 15 wells, (*' h .)f 25 feel diameter and 
50 fi'Ct (h'plh, in the Saraswati river valley at Ganehra, about 8 miles away from Ajmer. Wfith the completion 
of this scliemc, the supply of water has increased from 10 lae! 28 lacs gallons per day, wliicli ensures the 
supply of 14 gallons of water per capita per day. 

A similar scheme, to provide increased water supply for Bea\var town, ^■hieh is the next biggest 
town in Ajmer State, is nearing completion. The estimated cost of this scheme is Rs.I2 lacs. 

XII. GRAINS STORAGE GODOWNS 

d'his Department renovated, during the period 1952-54, the wartime l)uildings constnictcxl at 
Manmad, which were taken over by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, at a cost of about Rs.12.5 lacs 
for the storage of foodgrain. 

Six foodgrain godowns have been constructed at Jhinjirapole in Calcutta for tlur Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture at a cost of Rs. 27 lacs. Four of them arc of the size 99',<39' and die remaining two 
405'X 90' and 455'x 70'. 
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The work of eoiistructing foocli^rain goclowns on tiinhcr pile foundations has also been started at a 
cost of Rs. 14.87 lacs in VVillingdon Island, C'oeliin. 

XIII. INDIAN INDUSTRIES FAIR GROUNDS, NEW DELHI 

Tliis Department has developed a bl-aere plot on the Delhi-Mathura Road and laid services therein 
and also built up a permanent octagonal Pavilif)n Building giving a carpet area of exhibition space of about 
44,000 s(tuare feet at a cosl of Rs, 15 lacs for tin* Indian Industries Fair recently held in New Delhi. 

XIV. HEALTH CENTRES 

An Urban Health (lentre with staO' quarters has beern eom})leted at (lah utta at a cost of Rs. 
5.1 lacs. Sub-health (kmtres have been constructed at Nasibpur and Paltagarh for giving practic al training 
in Hygiene and Public Healtl). A hostel along with staff cpiarters has also b(‘en constructed at Singur at a 
cost of Rs. 0.78 lacs for accommodating 60 students imdcrgt)ing training in the Sub-health Outre. 

XV. GENERAL 

In addition to the above rnentioiu'd works, this Departnuait has carricxl out numerous other works 
for various Ministries of the (h)vernment of India all over the country. 

'Fo any obsetrver the vastness of the construction activity of this Department will Ix! c[uite evident. 
Bc’sides eoiistructing roads and buildings, this Department looks aft(‘r (lovernment property and maintains 
Ckaitral Government buildings throughout the country. 

Lowering of costs of construction of buildings is continuously (‘ugaging the attention of thc! Cjovern- 
inent and the Dc'partment. A (committee of Experts was appointed to go into the question of efh'eting re- 
ducti(jn in the standards of accommodation and cost of construction and their recommendations have been 
adopted in the construction of new' buildings. 

This Department took a leading part in the organisation of the low cost International Housing 
Exhibition held in New Di'lhi in 1954. 'fhe Ix^haviour of the houses put up at that Exhibition is Ixang 
watched carefully by a team of otiicers from the Research Station at Roorkee to see as to which type of house 
is the best suited for particular conditions of climate. 

HOUSING 

1 . SUBSIDISED INDUSTRIAL HOUSING SCHEME 

^HF post-ind('p(Mulence era had witnessed a series of efforts to relieve thc housing distress in th(! country. 
Top priority had necessarily to be accorded to the requirements of industrial workers and the Sub¬ 
sidised Industrial Housing Scheme came into ijperation in Setiternber 1952. Sanctions amounting to 
nearly Rs. 22 crorcs have been issiu'd till the end December 1955, for thc (’onstruction of about 78,()()() 
tenements. Out of this amount, loans of Rs. 1025 lakhs and subsidies of Rs. 969 lakhs have gone to the. State 
Ciovernments for the construction of (>5,982 tenements; private employers got loans and subsidies amoun¬ 
ting to Rs. 99 lakhs and Rs. 72 lakhs respectively for 10,892 houses; and Go-operative Societies of workers 
have been sanctioned loans amounting to Rs. 17 lakhs, and subsidies amounting to Rs. 9 lakhs for 1,318 
tenements. Tlu! construction of over 31,000 houses has been complet’d; thc rest are in various stages 
of construction and are likely to be completed by 3Isl December, 1956. Payments (which are disbursed 
in a few instalments, roughly related to the progress of construction) to the extent of Rs. 694 lakhs towards 
hnins and Rs. 307 lakhs towards su[)sidics have been authorised till the end of December 1955. 
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2. In iidditioii, projects involvinej the construction of nearly 9,000 tenements, at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 250 lakhs, are under consideration and are lik(dy to he sanctioned in the near future. 

3. Apart from the progress achieved in the working of the Scheme, a numher of modilicatioris, of 
far-reaching importance, have been inlrodiu ed in the Sehetne during the years 1954 and 1955. As a 
result of tliesc improvements, given below, construction of more and better type of houses may l.)e expected 
under the Scheme :— 

(/) Extension of scope of Scheme to mine workers ((3ther than those employed in coal and mica 
mines for whom there are separate Schemes administered by the Ministry of Labour) 
governed by the Mines Act, 1952; 

(z7) Availability of aid for two-roomed tenements on the same geii(!ral lines (on enhanced 
basis) as for one-roomed houses; 

(Hi) Liberalization in the mode of payment of sanctioned assistance to the Co-operative 
Societies in such a manner that lack of initial capital does not stand in the way of their 
undertaking construction work; and 

(iv) Formulation of an arrangement whereby tlie State Governments can construct houses in 
the hrst instance and then sell them to workers on a hire-purchase V>asis. 

2. LOW INCOME GROUP HOUSING SCHEME 

'The f^ow Income Group Housing Scheme, announced in November 1954, promised for the first 
time financial assistance on convenient and reasonable terms to those with low incomes, who art; desirous 
of building their houses. Financial assistance under the scheme is given in the form of loans through the 
State Governments (at about 4i^h', per armum) to individuals and co-operatives of low incomes (i.t\ vv'hose 
incomes do not exceed Rs. 500 - per month) and is repayaltlc in annual equated instalments over a peri(jd 
of 30 years. Upto OO^’o die cost of building the house (including land) subject to a maximum of Rs. 
b,000'- can be disbursed under the Scheme. The Scheme also provides for: - 

(/) the grant of loans by the Centre to State Governments (in addition to those for the build¬ 
ing of houses) for the acquisition and developitienl of sites, at an interest of about 3J^h)5 
repayalilc in three years. The plots have to be sold, within this period, to prospective 
housebuilders on “no-profit-no-loss” basis; 

(ii) the construction of houses liy the State Governments direct, but all such houses have to 
be sold, cither outright or on a hire-purchase basis, to co-operatives or individuals; 

(Hi) the grant of assistance to local bodies for constructing houses for allotment to their low 
paid employees on payment of rent. Loan assistance in this case also will be limited to 
of the cost of the house but subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,800 - only. ('Fhe total 
allotment of loans for local bodies for the purpose is not to exceed 25‘^(, of the total loan 
made available to the State Governments under this Scheme.) 

Assistance is payable in suitable instalments related to the progress of the construction, 

2. The total loan allocations made to 25 State Governments so far, for the remaining period of the 
First Five-Year Plan, /.e., upto the end of March 1956, amount to Rs. 2108.2 lakhs. Against these allocations, 
a sum of Rs. 606.2 lakhs has been actually paid to the various State Governments as loan till the end of 
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Drc.cnibcr, I'hc loan allocalions and disbiirstaiieiils iiiad<* tf> ihr dillcrenl Stale Govcrnnients are 

sliown in tin* staienicni attached as Appcaulix 1. 

). MIDDLE INCOME GROUP HOUSING SCHEME 

A separate selienH' for the t;rant of'hr)Lise-buildiiig loans tf) the middle income i^ronps has been under 
(onsideration of’Ciovernment oi' India. 'The basic I’cature of this scheme is that a major portion of' the 
finances re(phred Tor the purpose will be provided )jy the Insurance CK)mj)ani(‘s wlio will also op(‘raie the 
scheme thems{‘lves in appropriate association with (iovernment. 'I’lie amount of loan will be limited to 
hO",, of'the cost of'land and buildiuLi; subject to a maximum of Rs. 25,000 It is hoped that the final 
scheiiK' will be announced and implemented within the next few months. 

1. SLUM-CLEARANCE AND SWEEPERS’ HOUSING 

'The qiK'slion of shim-clearance and sw(‘epers' housin.<» had be(*n enj^ai^intj^ the attention of (jovern- 
ment of India for (piile some tinn', but it was not possible to do anythinuj tani^iblc on account of the fact that 
the low I'ent ])ayin<r capacity of slum-dwellers and sweepers called for heavy subsidies vvhii:h (ould not be 
made a\ailable dminu^ the first Plan j)eriod because of competing claims of other development sch(*nies on tin* 
limited resources available. 

It has now been decided, howi'Ver, to make a beginning in these fields with a provision of Rs. 20 
crores in the Second Piv'c-Vear Plan. As slum-clearance and sweepers' housing are essentiallv a local 
responsibility, tlu* pattern of financial assistance proposed is: (i) 25“,, of the cost to lx* givTn b)' the CVmtre 
as subsidy, with an equal amount to be found l.)y the State (jov'ernmenis as a matching subsidy, and (n) the 
balance 50"„ of the cost to be advanct'd by the Centre* as loan. 

It is realisc'd that this modest provision which the CVntre has been able to set apart for the purpose 
is hardly adec|uaie to deal efh'ctivcly with the problem, but it does represent an adv^ance on tin* current stale 
of affairs and it is hoped that some of the worst slums at h'ast in the larger towns will have been ch:ared by the 
(‘11(1 of'the next Plan. Much will ofc(mrs(* depend on the enthusiasm that tin* State GovernuK’nls may evince 
in the formulation of their slum-('l(‘aranc(‘ and swe(*pers' housing j)rogramTnes with the aid now proposed to 
be made av'ailable. It must however not be forgotten that the construction of tenements for industrial 
workers under the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme also contributes in some measure in the clearance 
of slums, particularly in industrial towns. 

5. PLANTATION LABOUR HOUSING SCHEME 

Even though the Pkmtation Labour Act, 1951 makes it obligatory on every employer to provide and 
maintain for all work(’rs and their famili<‘s residing in plantations, necessary housing accommodation, most 
of the planters, particularly th(‘ smaller on(‘s, could not fulfil their oliligations mainly on account of inade¬ 
quate financial resources. In response to their demand for c(‘nlral assistance, a Plantation Labour Housing 
Sclu'me has now been drawn up for implementation during the Second f'ive-55rar Plan, and a provision of 
Rs. 2 crores has been mad(' in the Plan for the purpose. Assistance is proposed to be given to planters 
through Slate Governments in the shape of inUnest-bearing loans, to the extent of 80% of the cost of houses, 
on much the same lines as contained in the Low Income Ciroup Housing Scheme. 

G. RURAL HOUSING 

Rural Housing is essentiallv* the responsibility of the State Governments as has been indicated in the 
FivC'Vear Plan. The role of the Centre is purely advisory in character which restricts the responsibility to 
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the extent of giving a lead in the matter of rural housing development. In consonance with the objectives 
of such a role, a Rural dell has been established in the Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply, with a 
Housing Adviser and a small nucleus stall' for the purpose of giving technical assistance and advice to the 
(!.!*.A., the various State (h)vernments and other interested authorities. The Cell has been functioning 
I'or nearly two years now and within this period, it has been possible for it to publish a Draft Manual on 
Rural fhnising, containing various type designs for residential units, lay-out plans for villages, Panchayat 
Chars, wells, latrines, health centres etc. with short notes on construction and building materials. Tlu* 
Rural Ckdl has also been giving technical advic<! and assistance to various authorities over the country. 
Among the items of work carried out by the Cell, the following are particularly noteworthy :— 

A design for village cliora (Community meeting place) prepared for the Community Proj(*ct Ad¬ 
ministration; type designs for an extension training centre in the Mechanised Farm at Bhopal, prepared for 
the Ministry ol Food and Agriculture; a plan for single-roomed and two-roomed rural houses along with 
sp(‘cirications and costs prepared and forwarded t(> Backward Classes C'ommission; lay-out plans for training 
( cntre and type-designs for ri‘sidential houses, together with advice and necessary information to liiteracy 
House, Allahabad, a philanthropic organisation devoted to the cause of promoting adult literacy; elTorts 
to help the Resettlement Section ol'the Ministry of Defence; information and advice to Principal Engineering 
C)nic(*r, Rewa; Project Execution Qfhcer, Sumerpur etc. etc. 

'The development of certain model villages in the Community Project and N.E.S. Blocks f)n aided 
self-help ])asis, has been taken on hand. As a pilot project, the development of Shamspur in Punjab, Alarn- 
pur in PEPSU, Al>ola in LJ.P. and Sundravali in Rajasthan are being considered first. Designs, lay-outs 
(Uc. have been prepared in consultation with local authorities; work in Shamspur is already in progress 
after completion of all initial arrangements; work is expected to start shortly in Alampur; and as regards 
the. other two villages, the matter is under correspondence with the State Governments concerned. If the 
experiment is succ'cssful, it is hoped that these model villages will provide the necc’ssary impetus and initia¬ 
tive for the villagers and local authoriti(*s in contiguous areas and elsewhere for improvement of housing 
conditions in rural areas. 

As things stand, it docs not seem to be possible for the Centre to give financial aid in any consider¬ 
able measure. Nevertheless, some assistance is being provided in the shape of loans under the aided self- 
help programme of the C.P.A. and since many of the villagers happen to be Harijans or l)elong to other 
backward classes, they are entitled to some measure of finaneial assistance in the shape of Grants-in-aid 
administered by the Ministery of Home Affairs (Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 'rri])es). 
In tlie Second Five-Year Plan, a modest provision of Rs. 5 crores has been made to be advanced by the 
(Centre in the shape of loans to villagers, through C.P.A. or State Governments, towards development of 
model villages. 


7. NATIONAL BUILDINGS ORGANISATION 

One ol the important problems facing Government, so far as Housing is concerned, is the reduction 
of building costs which are admittedly very high at present. The National Buildings Organisation set up 
by th(! Ministry of Works, Housing & Supply in July 1954, is intended to provide the means and machinery 
for achieving this end, as far as possible. The essential functions of this Organisation are to collect and 
disseminate useful information on building science, techniques and materials, formulation and co-ordination 
of research problems on cheaper and better building materials and techniques, standardisation of building 
legislation, bye-laws, techniques and materials etc. Since the field of activity is vast and complicated, pro- 
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Appendix 1. 

LOW INCOME GROUP HOUSING SCHEME 
Latest position as on 31-12-1955. 


J.No. 

Name ol Oie State Government 

; Amount sanctioned 

(in lakhs Rs.) 

xAmount disbursed 
(in lakhs) 

1. 

! I’unjal) 

300.0 

221.0 

2. 

Uttar Pradesh 

300.0 

65.0 


Bombay 

225.0 

— 

4 . 

West Bengal 

200.0 

40.0 

5 . 

Madina Pradesh 

151.0 

65. 1 

f). 

Madras 

81. 0 ; 

17.74 

7. 

Andhra 

74.0 ■ 

10.0 

8, 

Ihhar 

10.0 

2.7 

f). 

Assa.m 

10.0 

- -- 

10 . 

Orissa 

3.0 

— 

IL 

Rajasthan 

lOO.O 

20.0 

12. 

Mysore 

100.0 

10.0 

13. 

Hyderabad 

100.0 

10.0 

14, 

Madhya Bharat 

i 70.0 : 

23.33 

15. 

' PEPSU 

41.0 

41.0 

K). 

Saurashtra 

25.0 ! 

5.0 

17. 

' 1 Va va n cor e- C( )e 1 li n 

15.0 

1 

3.0 

18. 

Jammu ik Kashmir 

35.0 

— 

19. 

Delhi 

200.0 ; 

55.0 

20. 

Ajmer 

20.0 i 

4.0 

21. 

Himacluil Prad(?sh 

20.0 1 

! 1 

5.0 

22. 

Bhopal 

10.0 

4.25 

23. 

Vindhya Pradesh 

9.0 

4.50 

24. 

C'oorg 

6.0 


25. 

Kutch 

3.2 

— 


Total 

2108.2 

606.62 
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gross is bound to be slow. Notwithstanding initial difriciiltics, the organisation is at present engaged in a 
number of activities, in fulfilment of its objectives. The following arc noteworthy examples : X.B.O. 
Journal^ which came into existence in December 1955, will be of considerable educative value to those who 
are interested in the building trade and practice; Development of Gypsum as a building material tlu; experimental 
manufacture of Gypsum Boards (on cottage industry basis) undertaken liy the N.B.O. and the investigations 
of a Working Group on Development of (xypsum : Experimental Manufacture of Hollow^ bricks: efforts 
to standardise certain building materials in collaboration with the I.S.l. etc. 
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KASUMIR ON THE ROAD 
TO PROSPERITY 








A MKN'EIOX of Kashmir coiijures up in our inliitls tin* pirluK* of a 
lanfl of beauty, peace and plenty. From ancient limes it is associated 
with soft, bcautifid shawls, fragrant saffron and luscious fruit. The 
snow-capped mountains which send down cool brt'czes to the Valley 
below, the rich forc‘Sls of pine and deodar, the peaceful meadows, calm 
atid placid lakes with luxurious houseboats and cosy shikaias playing over 
their silken winters, and thi: broad bosomed Jhelum wouding her lejsurt'ly 
w'ay from Anantnag to Baramula, have all been the themes of poets and 
writers from lime immemorial. 

But there is another side to this picture—ugly and grim. Poverty 
and ignorance stalk this “land in the w'oinl.) of the Himalayas”, d’he State 
does not comprise only the Ikimms Valley. To its north lie the arid 
regions of Ladakh with large tracts of mountainous table-land no part of' 
which is less than 12,000 ft. above sea level. Inhabited by peojde bt'longing 
to the Mongol race Ladakh has its own problems—social and economic. To 
the south of the Valley is llu* Jammu province inhabited by the brav(‘ 
Dogras. Comprising undulating hills and a few' sid(‘-vall(*ys, it is a region 
t)f scanty rainfall and has no irrigational facilities. Though possessing 
mineral wealth, no attempt has so far been made to exploit it. 

The insulated nature of the State atlds enormously to the problems 
facing its various regions. Surrounded by the mighty Himalayas in the 
North, the Karakoram in the West and the Pir Panjal in the South, the 
State is diflicult of access, particularly during the winter months. It w'as 
only in the beginning of the present (xntury that the Valley was opened 
to wheeled traffic when two roads, the Jhelum Valley and the Hanihal 
were built. But even then Ladakh and portions of Jammu remained cut off. 
No wonder that in times of scarcity there w'as a fearful los.s of human life. 


Over a hundred years ago the Stale was (;onsolidal(’d into one 
political unit by Maharaja Gulab Singh. For centuries each part of the 
State had seen political domination by ruthless conquerors, w'ith the 
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result that the people were reduced to the lowest depths of poverty and ignorance. But they never lost their 
moorings. Although belonging to different ethnic, religious and linguistic divisions they retained a strong 
cohesion cennented closer by adversity and suppression. 

Fettered by nunierous scxial and political evils, the people of this State have Ix'eii eking out a 
precarious existc'iiec for centuries past. 'Fo raise their standard of life calls for an intensive effort by the 
Government and the people themselves. Fach region has its own economy. Ladakh being on tlie caraxan 
route l)etwe(‘n India and C'entral Asia and 'J'ibet depends mainly upon the entrej)ot trade passing through 
it. Besides this the people there are engaged in cultiv^ating a few patches ol'land irrigated by rivulets Iutc 
and there. Sheep breeding and wool trade is also a source of income to a good portion of its population. 

'Lhe people living in the Valley proper depend mainly on agriculture—80'^^, of its population Iteing 
engaged in it. 'The agricultural system is primitive and all efforts at improving it in the past were! hampered 
by the apathy and ignorance of the cultivators and a class of landlords who approj)riated major portion of 
the- produce to themselves. 

The rest of the j)eof)le arc' engaged in production of art goods like shawds, wood-carving, papier 
matdiie, carpets, etc. A large proportion of the urban p()j)ulation and boatmen depend on the* inc reasing 
tourist traffic to the Valley. 

In Jarnmu the Rajputs take to soldiering and used to be (‘iilisted in larg(? numbers in the State and 
British Indian armies. For the rest of the people agriculture is the main occupation. 

Occasional surveys have, howewer, revealed that Jammu province is rich in coal and lignite. There 
is also a possibility of iron ore being found there. 

Struggle for Freedom 

'Fo fight poverty and ignorance, the first retjuisite was the attainment of political frcc'dom. fu- 
lluenccd by the freedom struggle in India carried on under thc! leadership of the C4)ngress, Kaslimiris rose 
against the rule of the Maharaja in 1931. 'I’hanks to their broad nationalistic outlook, result no doubt of a 
composite ctdtural heritage, the movement was directed early into healthy channels. In 1939 the National 
Gonfercnce came into existence and received the blessings of Sri Jawaharlal Nehru who attended its in¬ 
augural session. 

By 1946 the National Conference w'as a strong force. When as a result of their heroic struggle, the 
people of the Stale were hopefidly looking forward to a peaceful transfer of power to them, they were 
suddenly called upon to face a new' danger from quite an unexpected direction. 

Seized by ambition to acquire the State by force of arms, Pakistan encouraged and abetted a ruth¬ 
less invasion of the State by tribesmen in October 1947. Happenings of the two eventlul years wdiidi saw' the 
heroic deeds of the Indian Armed Forces in repelling this attack and saving the people of the State Ifom 
Fire and sword are still fresh in our minds. The invasion turned Kashmir into a theatre of war nrsulting 
in the destruction of life and property and what was more unfortunate created the problem of the rehabi¬ 
litation of a huge number of displaced persons from the Pak-occupied areas of the State. Roads and bridges 
were destroyed and dislocation in trade and agriculture took place in large areas. The tourist traffic w'as 
dead, adding to the already heavy problems wdiich faced the people and the Government. 

With the cease-fire agreement in 1949, the popular Government in Kashmir had a lircathing lime 
to chalk out a programme of rehabilitation and reconstruction. But feeling of uncertainty about the future 
of the State weighed heavily upon the minds of the people and produced unhealthy trends. Communal 
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and disruptive forces made full use of the situation thus created and indulged in activities inimical to the 
security and safety of the State. What was more tragic and unfortunate, however, was that a section of 
the National Conference k^adership headed by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah refused to face the stern 
realities of the situation and instead of meeting the demands of the people and removing the root cause of the 
economic crisis attemptexl to divert the attention of the masses into a diversionary illusion—Independent 
Kashmir. Conditions of chaos and confusion which were the inevitable result of this uncertainty dominated 
all spheres of life. The smooth functioning of even day-to-day administration became impossible. 

Ameliorative measures to improve the living conditions of the people and to tone up the efliciency 
of administration proposed by some members of the Cabinet from time to time were either shelved or not 
allowed to be implemented honestly and elliciently. The Agrarian Reforms already enforced in the State 
were wrongly executed adding to the dissatisfaction of the peasant, even though these were calculated to 
benefit him. The iniquitous and harsh system of rmijawaza (forced levy) further robbed him of what little 
gains he might have come to accpiire by the implementation of the RiTorms. vSimilarly the food procure¬ 
ment system which had degenerated into a racket gave a new lease of life to anti-social elements like galladars 
and ivaddars. 

The New Government 

The resentment of the people against the policies of the (government headed by Sheikh Abdullah 
became pronounced in August, 195.'1. As a result of pressing j)ublic demand, the Sadr-i-Riyasal, Ynvraj 
Karan Singh, felt compelled to dismiss Sheikh Abdullah and to call upon Bakshi Ghiilam Moharmnad to 
form a new Government. Acting solely in the interests of the people and with the object of rescuing the 
State from a grave national catastrophe, th(' new Prime Minister assumed office on the 9th August, 1953. 

With his assumption of office a new change has come about in the economic: and political outlook of 
the common man. The political uncertainty has been removed, the food problem has been solved, and 
irrigational and industrial projects have been instituted providing employment to a large number of people. 

Analysing the causes which led to the situation culminating in the dismissal of Sheikh Abdullah 
from power, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad said, “It is, however, to be recogni/.cd that the key to the present 
crisis lies in the deep-rooted economic discontent of the masses of this State”. He, therefore, pledged to 
build anew the economic and social life of the people and prorniscxl to introduce far-reaching reforms in 
the sphere of land, education , communications, agriculture, industrialisation, public health, tourisnp, etc. 

Accession to India Stabilised 

Bakshi Ghulam M(^hammad realised early that any progress that Kashmir could make was through 
the co-operation and help of the Central (Government. He, therelbre, took early steps to imjdement 
the Delhi Agreement entered into by the State and the Central Government in July 1952, which had been 
ratified by the Constituent Assembly of the State and the Indian Parliament. This resulted in the Presi¬ 
dential Order of 14th May, 1954, which removed the lecling of uncertainty about the political future of the 
State and the common man thus extended his full co-operation to the Government in implementing its 
plans. 

The Order provides inter-alia that: 

(a) No action can be taken by the Union Parliament to increase or diminish the area of the 
State or to alter its name without the consent of the State Legislature. 

(/;) All permanent residents of the State now in Pakistan who return under a proper permit for 
rc-settlemenl will be deemed to be citizens of India. 



2^1 



Hon, Shri Govind Ballabh Pant» 

The Home Minister of the Government of India, 
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(r) Thrre will he no discrimination on grounds of religion, caste, sex, place of birth, etc., hut the 
State Legislature will have the right to make special provisions for the advancement of tlie 
socially and educationally backward classes of citizens. 

(//) All the citizens living within the State wdll have the right to freedom of speech and expres¬ 
sion, to assemble peacefully and without arms, to form associations or unions, to move frceK^ 
throughout the Indian territory, to settle in any part of the Union, to acquire or dispose ol' 
property and to practise any profession. 

(/) 'The people of the State will have the right to move the Supreme Court by appropriate proceed¬ 
ings for the etiforcement of Fundamental Rights. 

(/) No existing law in force in the State and no law to be enacted iKueafler by the State Legisla¬ 
ture defining th(‘ c:lasses and persons who are the pt'rrnanent residents of the State or confer¬ 
ring on them special rights and privileges in respect of employment under the State (hwern- 
ment or in relation to the acquisition of immova))le property in the State, settlement in the 
State or rights of scholarship etc. can be affected by any provisions of the Lhiion Constitution. 

(//) The executive powers of the Union .shall not extend to certain matters pertaining to the 
State with respect to which the Union l^arliament normally has the penver to make laws as 
this rigid has been granted to the State Legislature. 

(//) Appeals shall lie to the Supreme Court from any judgement, final order or sentence passed 
as a result of the criminal proceedings by the State High Court of Judicature. 

(/) No proclamation of emergency made by the Union Government on grounds only of internal 
disturbance or imminent danger thereof can have effect in relation to the Jammu and Kashmir 
State unless it is made either at the request of or with the concurrence of tlu* State (iovern- 
men t. 

(j) Provi.sions of the Union Constitution in regard to official language wall apply to the Stal(! only 

so far as they relate to:- 

(i) Official languages of the Union 

(it) Official languages for communication between the State and another State or bctw'een 
the State and the Union ; and 
(///) the language of the proceedings in the Supreme Court. 

The Constituent Assembly, the supreme representative organ of the people of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State, has thus ratified the State’s accession to India and settled once for all the question of State's 
future, in exercise of its soverigii right. This decision which is in full accord with the aspirations of the 
peof)le of Jammu and Kashmir has put an end to all doubts and uncertainty created by the policies of pre¬ 
vious leadership which sought deliberately to leave the State’s relationship with India in a slate of flux. The 
State has, thus, been assured political stability by constitutional validity being accorded to its association 
with the Union of India. At the same time, the scope and quantum of accession has been concretely defined 
to secure an advantageous position for the growth and progress of the people of Jammu and Kashmir in 
accordance with their aspirations, cultural traditions and local genius with the active assistance of the people 
in the rest of India. 

Financial Arrangements 

As a result of these constitutional arrangements it has been possible for the State to secure a special 
position within the Union. These arrangements have made it possible for the Government to come to an 
agreement with the Government of India in regard to the financial assistance that a constituent State is en- 
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titled to receive from llie Centre. These new financial arrangements arrived at by the present Govern¬ 
ment with India with eflect from 1-hh April, lft54, constitute an important link in the tics which now hind 
Kashmir with India. Apart iiom ndeasing substantial funds under the Central services to enable the State 
to spend more liberally on nation-building activities and resulting in abolition of intcr-State transit duties, 
(against an annual grant of Rs. 210 lakhs to conip(‘nsate the State for the loss of customs revenue) expan¬ 
sion and irnpiwements in integrated serx ices, the new financial arrangements aim at still closer association 
of the people with the Indian Union. The principal leatures of this policy are: 

(a) Abolition of inter-State transit duties (import and export duties levied and collected by the 
State) on goods entering into or going out of the State. 

(/?) 1 aking over by the Centre the customs duties on exports from and imports into the State 
previously collecU'd by the Government of India and made over to the Slate Government 
in accordance with old treaty arrangement. 

(c) Taking over by the Ck-ntre, taxes on income other than agricultural income, excise duties on 
tobacco and certain otlu'r goods. 

{fl) Administration In' the Ci'iitre of certain departments like Telegraphs and telephones, Broad¬ 
casting and Met(‘orology. 

{(•) Taking over by the Ck-ntre of the responsibility to maintain the Madhopur-Jammu-Srinagar- 
l.hi road as a national highway. 

(/) Mainti'iiaiue by the Centre of the State Forces already taken over by them from 1st of 
Sept(‘mber, 1!)4!). 

{^) 4 aking ox er by the Centre the whole of the staff of the transferred departments or such part 
of the staff of composite departments as relates to Union functions on terms and conditions 
not less fax^ourable than those admissible to the oflicials concerned, previously. 

(//) Taking over by the Centre of such staff of the composite departments as may be rendered 
surplus to n’quirements, subject to suitability. 

(i.) 'The grant to the State Goxc’rnment by the Centre of an annual subsidy of Rs. 210 lakhs to 
compensate the State for the loss of rexamue as a result of the transfer of certain departments 
and revTiiues to the Centre and the abolition of inter-state transit duties, etc. This grant 
has been raised to Rs. 250 lakhs by the Centre for the adjustment of the resultant budgetary 
position. 

(j) Grant of loans and other forms of assistance to State for approved dex^lopment plans and the 
scliemcs. 

As a consequence of these far-reaching measures prospects of immediate economic recovery have 
considerably brightened. Besides affording substantial relief to the common man in terms of reduction in 
prices, these measures have given an impetus to increased flow of tradt* and commerce, opening fresh avenues 
of employment and work for the people. The cramping controls on private enterprise have been relaxed 
resulting in greater economic actixity. 

Food Problem Solved 

But it is on the food front that the new Government won a tremendous success. The problem of 
food is the most urgent problem for the State in view of the extremely limited area available for cultivation. 
Before August 1953, a rise of 500 to 600 per cent had been registered in the prices of foodgrains. The 
system of rnujawaza had eaten into the very vitals of the peasant, and anti-social elements, such as the grain 
dealer and corrupt Government oflicial, were thriving at the cost of both the cultivator and the consumer. 
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Tlie new Governincnt took a bold step. On the one hand, it increased the rationed scale of the 
people living in towns and cities and, on the other, oflered a higher price to the producer-cultivator for 
his grain which was to be distributed among the citizens. So that there may not be a shortage of foodgrains, 
the new (xovernment imported 12 lakh maunds of rice from India to be supplied at reduced rates to the 
consumers in the city of Srinagar and outside. All these measures had an electrifying effect. For the first 
time in the last 10 years people had enough to eat and that too at cheap rat(!S. The compulsory food levy 
was abolished. This freed the peasant from an ini(]uitous system which used to force him to purchase grains 
at exhorbitaiit prices in the black market in order to meet the demands of tht* Slate Collector. Far-flung 
areas of the State received grain at clu^ap rates and there was removed from the hearts of the people a 
burden weighing upon them for years past. 

First Five-Year Plan 

'Fhe Jammu & Kashmir State had initially prepared a five-year plan for the period 1953-54 to 
1957-58. At a preliminary discussion between the Planning Commission and representatives of the Jammu 
& Kashmir Ciovernment it was agreed that this Plan should b(‘ recast for the same period as India’s Five 
Year Plan, namely, 1951-52 to 1955-56. 'I'he total size of this revised Plan was fixed at Rs. 13 crore to 
consist of: 


(a) Banihal tunnel—Rs. 3 crore ; 

(b) development works to be financed out of the Central assistance Rs. 7 crore ; and 
(r) development works to be financed out of the revenues of the State—Rs. 3 crore. 

But ill spite of these opportunities and re.sources being made available, the previous Covernment 
did not show suflicient zeal to utilize ihern properly for the development of the State. 4'ill August 1953, large 
amounts from the funds were diverted towards unproductive channels. 

Soon after the assumption of office by the new Government, conventions were called in different 
parts of the State in which the representatives of the people were afforded fullest opportunities of suggesting 
whatever additional works of public utility they had in view relating to their respective areas. As a result, 
the Plan was revised and expenditure involved on the schemes to be financed out of the Central assistance^ 
rose from Rs. 700 to Rs. 879.45 lakh. Similarly, the cost of development works for which funds were to be 
provided by the State Government went up to Rs. 384*1 lakh. 

Power Projects 

'The Plan provided Rs. 250-19 lakh for power projects exclusive of the amounts spent during the 
pre-plan period. These projects were intended to cover not only the valley of Kashmir but large areas in 
the Jammu province where power is urgently needed for supply of drinking water besides lighting, irriga- 
tional and industrial purposes. These projects were: 

(a) Sind Valley Hydro-electric Project—Rs. 201*68 lakh; 

(^) Jogindernagar Power Project—Rs. 28*50 lakh ; and 
(r) Udhampur Power Scheme—7*87 lakh. 

The Sind Valley Hydro-elcctric Power Project has now been completed and is designed to generate, 
in the first instance, 60,000 kwt. of electricity and to irrigate nearly 3,000 acres. 4’he Plan envisages the 
expansion of the scheme to generate 15,000 kwt. which would meet the demand of the Valley for the next 
25 years. 
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Th('Joginclcrnagcr Power Proj^'cl which has already been completed ensures bulk supply of power 
to Jammu i)y purehast' I'rom Jogindernagar Power House. Three main receiving stations have been 
installed between Pathankot and Jammu fi>r carriage! and distribution ovTr a transmission line extcaiding 
ov('r 70 miles and capa])le of carrying 5,000 kwt. of power. This transmission system was laid at a cost of 
Rs. dO-O.) lakh. Jammu city is now n-t:eiving 1,500 kwt. of pf)wer from Jogind(‘riiagar and negotiations f(;r 
purchase of 2,()00 kwt. more are in j^rogress. The power thus obtained will be utilised for lifting wal('r 
frf)m tul)e>wells in thf‘ Kandi areas, for cottage industries and domestic purposes. 

'rh(‘ Thlhaniftur Scheme will similarly beiuTit a large area in the Jammu province and give an 
impetus to greater economic activity in these far-flung parts of the State. Lines will be laid and power 
transmitL(*d to the sites of tube-w(!lls alreadv sunk or those being sunk in l955-5() in the Kandi area in the 
province. 

Communications 

The Siat(’ btang larg *ly mountainous has a poor road system iiiasni'ich as only 2 5 miles of road 
existed p(‘r 101)0 s(j. miles of'the area of'th(' Stale before 1951. During tlu! years since August 1955, 
125 miles of n^*w roads were' laid, 402 mil(!s of existing roads w(‘r(! improved and earth-work for impro\4ng 
existing roads was com'jleted for 252 mih!^ more. About 7,000 feet of new majc)!* bridges will haxe been 
C(_)ustructed by the end of the First Five-Wtar Plan. 

Community Projects 

In order that the community may l)e awakened to its needs, the Five Yriw Plan etivisage.s, among 
other things, the (U‘\elopnieii! ol’an intensive typ(‘ in certain sole ■U!d rural art*!'*. The Stair was allotted 
one C'ommunity Projecu which was divided into 3 blocks, viz., Hadgani (Kashmir), Maiisar (jammu) and 
Ladakh. 'Fhe aggregate allotment of' Rs. 50 lakh made for the purpose was distributed for improvements 
in agriculture, v(‘terinary, health, education, forests, roads, etc. It will be rather long to give a detailed 
account of the improvement already efTecled but suflice it to say the people living in the .3 Idoc'ks have 
accjuired a new outlook and are looking forward to a life of peace and prosperity. 

Irrigation Schemes 

With a vast area of moimlaiivuis terrain, Jammu & Kashmir State has an incr(!dibly small fraction 
of cultivable land available. Even this limited area was not exploited properly for the purpose of producing 
Food grains. 

Soon after y\ugust 1953 the Ciov^ernment reviewed the irrigatioiial plans prepared under the previous 
administration and, as a result, the objective was defined to include not only extraision of cultivable area, 
but intensive cultivation of the area already under cultivation through the introduction of proi)er seeds and 
fertilizers. An area of about 8,000 acres was proposed to be brought under culiivation by lift irrigation at 
Padgampore, 16 miles from Srinagar on the Srinagar-Jammu road. 

This Lift Irrigation Project consists of 17 diesel pumps capable of irrigating an area of 3,000 acres of 
horani land. 'Fhe average produce yielded by the culiivation of this area is about 9,000 maunds of ])addy. 

Besides this, gra\ ity irrigation projects have been launched in widespread areas in Jammu as well 
as in Kashmir. Apart from building new canals, repairing of older ones was taken up. In terms of 
expenditure, the provision for the irrigation works in the Budget of 1954-55 stands at 39 85 lakh. Already 
18,600 acres of land have been brought under irrigation resulting in an increase of about 3 lakh maunds 
of paddy in kharif 1954-55. Five thousand additional acres of land are expected to be irrigated as a result 
of the completion of canals on which work is in progress. This will yield 1 ‘6 lakh maunds of more paddy. 
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Flood Control 

The Kashmir Valle\ has had flood visitation almost every year for some time past. It was considered 
essential to bring into operation Mood protection sclnanes prepared by experienced engineers in the past. 
Accordingly, a number of works necessary for flood control and drainage have, in consultation with the 
Government of India experts, been undertaken and are estimated to cost Rs. 2*5 crore spread over a period 
of years. The first phase of the Project which was completc^d in Sept(*mber 1955, involved an 
expenditure ofRs. GO lakli approximately ou the hdlowing works; 

(a) digging of channels from the Mood channel to the Wular Lake ; 

(/;) stablizatiou of hill torrents in northern Kashmir ; and 

(r) reconstruc tion of Haramulla bridge, and Nangal Nalla diversion. 

Supply of Drinking Water 

^Vater Supply Schemes are expected to be completed in eight towns namely, Pam])ore, Bijbehara, 
Bhaderwah, Old Nowshera, l-)oru, Qazigund, Reasi and Leh. Tubc'-wells have been sunk at 8 places in 
the Kandi area. By the end of Marc h 195(3 the number of tube-wells will have risen to Hi. Four pumping 
stations have becm installed at Raya, Ghagwel, Sallen and Lakhanj)ur. Abcjut 25 lakh gallons of water 
was distributed through tankers in the Kandi area, thus relieving the distress of over a lakh of people and 
about 50,000 cattle population of the villages lying between Akhnoor and Lakhanpur which depemd for 
their drinking watc’r re(|uirements on village ponds which generally go dry during summer. 

Refugee Rehabilitation 

'Fhc problem of resetthaiient of refugees although partly solved with the assistance receivt'd from 
the Government of India presented numc^rous dillieulties when the new (Government earnc* to cjllice. A 
large population of D.P’s who depended mostly on agriculture were still without land and were living a 
precarious life in tcunporary camps on insuflicient doles allowed to them. Fhe new Government allotted 
to such D.Ps sufficient land to maintain their families and made cash grants of Rs. 1,000 - per 
family for building huts and purchasing agricultural implements. For displaced persons following occu¬ 
pations other than agriculture, colonies were built and they were also given cash grants to start small-scale 
cottage industries and settle themselves in busim*ss. Dispensaries and Ihimary and Middle Schools were 
opened in areas inhabited by displaced persons ; and preference was given to displaced person candidates 
over others in the matter of recruitment to services, qualification and merit being ecjual. Deposits and 
other dues payabh? by the Panchayat and P.W. Departments and the Jammu and Kashmir Bank were 
immediately made to the displaced persons. 

Tourist Industry 

The tourist industry which had bc(m hard hit as a result of partition has, thanks to the measures 
adopted by th(! present Government, not only been revived but has broken all previous records. This 
year more than 47,000 visitors came to Kashmir resulting in a brisk trade for hotel keepers, house boat 
owners, manufacturers of art goods and lots of other people engaged in different trades. No doubt the 
removal of political umertainty and the restoration of peaceful atmosphere in the State was largely responsible 
for this healthy developrriemt, but the other measures taken by the Gf)vernment were no less responsible for it. 
Mention may be particularly made of the concessions in fare by the Indian Railways, the Air Lines and the 
State and priv^ate bus services and speedy redress of the complaints made by the tourists against boatmen, 
hawkers, etc. Provision of more accommodation in Dak Bungalows and Rest Houses, improving huts at 
Gulmarg and shelter-huts at some of the tourist resorts, are some of the amenities provided by the present 
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Goverumcnl. In fact a tourist is now made to feel at home in Kashmir and every possible effort is being 
made to make liis stay comfortable and enjoyable. 

Industries 

A concerted efl'ort is being made by the present Government to promote greater production so as 
to raise the earning capacity of workers to enable them to improve their living conditions. 

The Stale-owned Silk and Woollen factories received special attention of the Ciovernment and 
thanks to llie improvements effected in the quality and quantity of goods manufact\ired hy these, it was 
possible to earn substantial profits, enabling the Government to declare a bonus to the workers and to 
provide greater amenities to them. 

Similarly considerable improvement has been efiected in the working of the State Emporia in various 
cities of India. New Production centres were opened providing employment to a large number of craftsmen. 

A new concern, the Government Joinery Mill at Pampore, went into operation. It had an initial 
succ ess inasmuch as goods worth 35 lakh were sold in the first year of its working. Following small scale 
industries have also been established : 

(1) Paint Factory. 

(2) Handloom Production Centre at Hiranagar. 

(3) Pashmina Centre at Bahsohli. 

(4) Bamboo Centre, Bahsohli. 

(5) Hand-made Paper Centre, Miran Sahib. 

(()) Four Handloom Wc^aving Centres : 

(a) Woollen Centre, Kishtwar ; 

(b) Woollen Centres, Ramnagar and 

(c) Cotton Centre, Samba. 

(7) Walnut Wood Seasoning. 

Students from the State are receiving training in clay modelling, basketry, book-binding and weaving in 
diflerent parts of India. A factory is l)eing organized in Srinagar for the manufacture of surgicral instruments 
for which there is a local market. A Central Dye House is proposed to be established during 1955-56 where 
yarn will be dyed on scientific lines in fast colours a»nd at cheap rates for the artisans and craftsmen of the 
weaving industry. A Knitting factory is proposed to he set up during 1955-56 for the manufacture of socks, 
gloves, jersies, pullovers, etc. for which the yarn wnll be prepared by the Government Woollen Mills. A 
tile making machinery is expected to start functioning by the end of the First Five Year Plan period. Clay 
of good quality is available in the State in abundance. The tiles can be used with advantage for roofs of the 
buildings instead of wooden shingles. A Central Vacuum Unit is proposed to be established during the year 
1955-56 for packing walnut kernel for export to foreign countries. Stone industry is proposed to be run 
on scientific lines during the year 1955-56. An experiment carried out in connection with this industry has 
proved very successful. A number of articles such as bowls, ash trays, ink pots, pen holders, cups, saucers, 
spoon handles, buttons, have been manufactured. Raw material for the manufacture of these articles is 
available in abundance at Phalgam and Verinag in the Kashmir Province. A Calendering plant for calender¬ 
ing the cloth produced by handlooms and power-looms in the Jammu Province is proposed to be set up at 
a central place in the Jammu Province. 

Banihal Tunnel 

The main road link with the outside world, the Banihal Cart Road, though considerably improved 
in recent years, gets blocked for a number of months during the winter when traffic to Kashmir gets suspended. 
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Besides ilu' cflcrt it lias on local economy, this interruption in the intercourse with the outside world has 
given rise to some insularity in tin* outlook of the people in Kashmir. 

Since 1953 the fpu'stion ol breaking this barrier has engaged the attention of the Gov^ernment of 
India and the State Ciovernnient. As a n'sult what is perhaps the most ambitious project of recent times 
has been undertaken in the State which will establish an all-weather physical link between the Kashmir 
Valle\ and the n^st (»! India. A low-level tunnel at Banihal, a mountain of about 9,000 ft. in height which 
lor centuries has isolated Kashmir from the outside world is bt'iug ])ored to enable through traflic to ply all 
the year round. I h(‘ proje ct when completed will not oidy profoundly aITect the outlook and psychology 
of the people in the Valley, wlu), lor want ol easy access to the ])roadcr currents of Indian life, have 
occasionally held thenis(‘lves alool, but will also provide a reliable passage for greater How of trade between 
Kashmir and India. 

I he lunnel will Im' 1 miles long and will haver two tubes 12 It. wide and will take three years to 
complete. It is sited at 73 miles from Srinagar at its South portal. The Xorth portal, on the Willey side, 
will be* aj>})roached l.>y another road, bci ause it docs not fall mi th(‘ ('xisling B.C. Road. This independent 
load, tilt' construction ol which has already bt*en completed, is 5 miles long and takes oil from milt' 50 of the 
existing road. The North pt»rtal will, therefore, be 55 miles by roatl from Srinagar. With the South portal at 
73 miles, and with an extra length of lA miles of thtr tuniitrl, the total distance saved will be about 16 miles. 

1 htr tunnel will be bored at a height of 7,253 feet as there is no heavy snow’ at that level generally. 
In fact, all heavy snow' storms at the pass blow' at a higher level. Boring of the first tube is in progress 
and on its complelum by the end (»f 1956, w'ork on the second tulx: will be started. 

Transport 

Along with the boring (jI the tunnel in Banihal, the (iovernment of India havi* agreed to take the 
present rail-head at Bathankot to Jammu in three stages which will further facilitate flow' of tralTic 
to and from India. As a fii'st step towards it, the railway lirre has been extended to Madhopur, 7 miles 
from Pathankot. 

Kashmir, with the aid ol the (a*nti'al Government and coojj(*ration of llu! people of th(' rest of India, 
is waging a fight against immemorial poverty and social evils which have so far fettered the people of this 
beautiful land. 




W HEN India entered the inlc^rnatiniial field on Aug;usl 15, lf)47, asa 
State enjoyinjr sovereie^n equality with other rni'inhers of the world 
coniTnnnity, many forei^rn ohserxers predicted that }i(!r freedom 
would be of short duration only. In th(‘ir opinion the r(‘ason for British 
unwillingness to grant freedom to India was that the Indians were not 
capable of governing theiriselves. 'I’hey frankly expri-ssed the vit'W that 
chaos and confusion would prevail in the sub-(“ontinenl after the withdrawal 
of the mighty British army. But history was in no mood to oblige those 
people. Although there was some confusion in tlie country after the achieve¬ 
ment of independence, there was no widesprt‘ad chaos. Later ('vents 
showed that India could tide over this conliision without much difhculty 
and lliaV she was not only in a position to ])vest‘vve her IVeedom, but, by 
formulating and follov.ing a positive foreign policy, she was also able to give 
a lead to other Asian and African countries in their struggle for the 
defence and extension of their freedom. 

At present many may tpiesiion the wisdom of those who are making 
the foreign policy of the country; but few will qiu'slion the fact that India, 
within eight years after the acliiex ement of her independence, has emerged 
as a significant factor in world affairs. 'I’his is not surprising because the 
vastness of the country and the' man-power which is at the dis[>osal of the 
Indian Government, tend to give a prominent place to India in the 
world. Strategically she is so situated that she cannot be ignored in a 
consideration of any major problem relating to d(4'ence, trade or economic 
development affecting any group of'countries in the Asian continent. It is 
wt!ll-known that during the two world wars and during the inter-war period, 
the Indian man-power, which Great Britain could mobilize, was a source 
of great strength to her both in the fight against her enemies and in 
resisting the struggle for frt'cdom in her colonies. Naturally, when India 
achieved her freedom and her people became the masters of their own 
destiny, Indians status and position in the counsels of the world attracted 
much attention. What was striking was not tliat India began to 
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occupy a position in llie international field to which her ii^coi^raphical situation and population entitled her, 
hut that she gradually began to exercise her influence in world affairs which was far beyond of what was 
expected of her. This was tin* result of some historical developments inside and outside the ( ountry. 

INDIA AND WORLD POLITICS BEFORE 1947 

Before ( xainining them one should note that although India became an international entity, in the 
strict sense of the lei rn, only on August 15, 1917, she was something more than a mere colony of Britain 
even before that date. The (jovernment ol‘ India, (‘ven under the British, had some, though very few, 
international relations. It was represented, independently of the United Kingdom, in many international 
organizations and conferences. India was an original member of die League of Nations and the United 
Nations, 'rhere was no doubt that on vital matters of international policy the Indian delegates to these 
international gatherings did not express a view difTerent from that of the British delegates. But on other 
matt(‘rs Indian delegates did take sonn* kind of an independt'iit attitude before 1947. During the meetings 
of the International Labour Organization and oth(‘r subsidiary bodies it was also usual for the Indian dele¬ 
gates to confer w'ith representatives from other Asian countries, and to hold together whenever an Asian 
question arose*. 

Although the experience of the Indian (h>vernment in the international field was thus limited, free 
India liersell was not a novice in world aflairs. In a moral, though not in a constitutional sense, India 
secured for herself a definite place in the international sphere even before 1947. The Congress party and 
the leaders of the Indian National mov(*ments had expressed opinions on w'ovld affairs since 1920 anti had 
unequivocally made clear India's stand on some important international developments from that date. 

It is no exaggeration to say tliat the fundamentals of the foreign policy of’Free India directly follow^ 
fnan these opinions and this staml which the leaders of the national movement took even before India be¬ 
came free. The attitude (jf some other Powers towards Independent India was also coloured by the events 
of an earlier period. Referring to this, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru observed : “Because of our past record 
in India, this the anti-imperialist record, we have not been persona (^rala with many groups and peoples out¬ 
side.” 


Pandit Nehru, who was responsible more than anyone else for the national movement taking a keen 
interest in the i\ cnts outside India, has been the architect of India’s foreign policy even* since she had a policy. 
\Vhe*n pow’er was assumed by the Indian lead('rs in New* Delhi in Si*ptember 194r) under a re-organised 
Lxecutive Council of'the Covernor-Ceiieral, Nehru became tlie Mernlx*!* of External .Affairs in the Council. 
At tliat time he outlined India's foreign policy as follows: “In the sphere of Foreign Affairs, India will 
follow an independent policy keeping away from the pow(*r politics of groups aligned one against the other. . . . 
India will uphold the principle of freedom for dependent peoples and will oppose racial discrimination 
wherever it may occur. She will work with other peai’e-loving nations for international co-operation and 
goodwill without exploitation of one nation by another. Towards the United Nations, India’s attitude is 
that of whole-hearted co-operation and unreserved adherence, in both spirit and letter, to the Charter 
governing it. To that end, India will participate fully in its various activities and endeavour to play that 
role in its councils to which her geographical position, population and contribution tow'ards peaceful progress 
entitle her.” 

When India became free and was partitioned in August 1947, the new Dominion of India inherited 
the undivided India’s international status, her membership in the United Nations and assets and liabilities 
implied in such membership. The post-partition India also inherited the undivided Indians foreign policy 
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l)y strictly adhering to the formulations made })y Nehru wJien he was llic Vice-President and Member for 
Flxternal Afl'airs in tlie Governor-General’s Executive Council. 

INDEPENDENT POLICY IN PURSUIT OF PEACE 

'J'hcse formulations on foreign policy became very significant in the context of events of the post-war 
world. The most important among them was the division of a large number of states into two distinct and 
opposing groups, one led by the Soviet Union and the oIIht by the United States. This rveni eclipsed all 
other d(*velopments in the post-war world. There were allegations and counter-allegations from both sides. 
While the members of the Moscow-led groups accused others of being parties, or enchained to “Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can imperialism”, the Soviet Union was accused by others of having attempU'd to instal “totalitarian 
regimes” everywhere. This struggle for supermacy ov(‘r the world by the two “power blocs” was known as the 
“co!d war”, and there wen* preparations for a hot war. Referring to this formation of groups and power- 
blocs in the international field and India’s attitude towards them, the Prime Minister repeatedly dcclan’d 
that this country would not join eith(*r of them and that she would follow an ind(‘pend(*nt policy. This 
was not a negative or passive policy of neutrality, but a positive approach aimed at promoting peace in the 
world. India’s objective was to steer clear of the two blocs and to bridg(‘ the gulf between them as far as it 
lay within her power to do so. If the division of a large number of tlie states into two “cold-war camps”, 
was an important development of the post-war era, ec|ually important was the d(‘cision of India and some 
other states not to join any of these camps. It is this aspect of India’s foreign policy, which is one of the 
H'asons for India’s prominence in the world affairs. 

No doubt this pursuit of independent foreign policy was partly the result of ihv conscious decisions 
made by India’s leaders to promote world peace. 'Phese decisions, it should be emphasised, were more or 
less in accordance with tlu' wishes of thc! vast majority of tlu' people. Justifying the Indian GovcMumcau’s 
refusal to take sides in the cold war, the Prime Minister said : “Any attempt on our part, /.c., the (govern¬ 
ment of the day here, to go too fiir in one direction w^ould cremate difficulties in our coimtry. It would be 
resented and would not be helpful to us or to any other country.” 

Why were the people of India av^erse to joining any of the power-blocs, or as some* of them would 
say, join other people’s quarrels? The answer to this ejuestion lies in the fact that the basic problems facing 
the Government of Free India were internal and not external. I’he dominating (elements in the Indian 
political life were fully conscious of the economic weaknc'ss of the country and of the gigantic problem of 
providing her vast population with the ncccssiti(‘s of life, like food, cloth and housing. Militarily also, India 
was very weak. The infant independent state of India was in 1947 just starling the journey of political 
consolidation of her independence and economic: improvement of her people. She could not, at that time, 
alTord to be involved in a major armed conflict or even in a preparation for war. 

AGAINST RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

There were also other factors for India’s decision not to join any of the power-])locs. Two major 
objectives of India’s foreign policy were the upholding the principle of freedom Ibr dependent peofjles and 
the opposition to racial discrimination w^herever it might be occurring. These objectives inevitably follow 
from India’s recent history and from the traditions of her struggle for freedom. By thes(‘ matters, the 
Government of Free India disagreed, and very often came into conflict, with the Western Powers. The worst 
kind of racial discrimination existed in the Union of South Africa, which was itself dominated by the Wester¬ 
ners, and which was a reliable ally of other Western Powers as far as cold war was concerned. In other 
parts of Africa and in the United States, the white men discriminated against the coloured and this aroused 
very strong indignation in India and other Asian countries. Under these circumstances it would be difli- 
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cult (or any Asian Govcrnrnc'iit, which wants to maintain its representative character to ally eiilhnsiastically 
with the Western Powers in the hirlherance of any common cause. 

One of the first acts of the national government of India in the international field was to refer to the 
United Nations the matter of the treatment ol‘ the people of Indian origin in the Union of South Africa. 
During the meetings of the U.N. (ieneral Assembly, the South African delegates contended that the United 
Nations had no right to consider this question because it was purely a domestic matter concerning South 
Africa. In their \’iew, if‘ the Ihiited Nations were to extend its jurisdiction to these sphere's, they would 
find their position in the organization “impossible and intolerable.” The Indian delegates did not deny 
that the people of Indian origin in South Africa were South African nationals. But the (h)vernm(mt of 
India had a moral and political obligation towards them, because they were responsible Ibr the departure 
of the fiist Indian immigrants to South Africa, on the understanding that they and their descendants should 
enjov the same riglils as the otlu'i citizens of South Africa. Moreover, the Indian Government maintaine d 
that as the cause of the dispute was the subordination of the Just claims of members of our race to the unjust 
demands of anotlu r, its rf‘f)ercussions would extend beyond South Africa and India. This was, thert'fore, a 
political issue and not a legal one. It was also a world issue. This stand of India was fully vindicated by a 
U.N. Clommission which studied the various aspects of this matter and submitted its report on October 
Kl, l‘J5!h 'rite report slated that the doctriiu' of racial discrimination and superiority on which the South 
African Government's policy was based was scientifically false, extremely dangerous to internal f)eace and 
international relations, as was proved by the tragic experience of the world in the past twenty years, and 
contrary to the dignity and worth of the human person. The Commission also exf)ressccl the view that the 
discriminatory legislation and administrative measures adopted by the Union Government conflicted with 
the U..N. Charter and Univ('rsal Declaration of Human Rights and with various General Assembly 
resolutions. 

CHAMPIONS THE CAUSE OF THE DEPENDENT PEOPLE 

Intlia's interest in the cause of tlu* freedom of the dependent peoples was another source of disagree¬ 
ment between her and the Western Powers. In regard to this matter, India not only achieved her objective* 
of focussing world’s attention on it, as on racial discrimination, but succeeded in quickening the march to¬ 
wards freedom in some of the territories afieettd. The attainment of freedom by this country was symbolic 
of the general political awakening of the* people of the East and it w^as^ therefore, natural for free India to 
champion the cause of the dependent peoples in international conferences. In this respect the task of India 
was made easy by the general trend of events of the past few years. The U.N. members accepted as a sacred 
trust th(* obligation to promote to the utmost, within the system of international peace and security estab¬ 
lished by the present Charter, the well-being of the inhabitants of the non-self-governing territories, he., 
the colonies. I his was a distinct improvement over the League of Nations system which was not concerned 
with th(* colonies of the nations w'hich were victorious in the war. The U.N. Charter also emphasized the 
inlernati(jnal resj)onsibility in this field by stating that the administering powers should transmit regularly 
to the U.N. Secretary-General statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to economic, 
social and educational (’onditions in the non-self-governing territories they would be administering. The 
Indian delegates to the U.N. (xeneral Assembly had insisted that the Colonial Powers should fulfill these 
obligations accepted by them. 

Af)art from the colonies, there were other dependent territories which came under the U.N. Trustee¬ 
ship system. These trust territories w^ere mainly composed of the former League of Natif)ns mandated 
territories and the colonies of the defeated nations of the second world war. India considered that the 
following principles must be taken into account regarding their administration: (1)'J’hc United Nations 
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miisl have the ultimate power to supervise the administration of the Trust territorit's, and the I’ruslee Powers 
should act only as the a^ents of the U.X.; (2) there sliould be a definite rec-o^iiition of the principle* that 
sovereignty resides in the people of a territory; (!Tj early steps should be taken to grant complete self-govern¬ 
ment to the people ol the territories: (4) racial discrimination in any form should not be piactised in the 
T rust territ«)ries; (5) the terms oJ iIk* trusteeship agr(*(‘ments and the lctt(‘r and s[)ii'it of the CHiarter should 
be observed by the Administering Powers in a broad and liberal sjurit. 

INDONESIA’S FREEDOM 

Among all the issues connected with the freedom ol the dependent people*, IndoiU'sia's relation with 
her former masters, the Dutch, was the one which attracted the greatest interest in India. It was rightly said 
that lor the people of India and the rest of Asia, Indonesia beearne a symbol of the aspiratifnis ol'manv 
millions ol the people of .Asia foi* freedom and of their determination to obtain recognition of tin* freedom 
already obtained. After the defeat of Japan, the Republic of Indonesia formally came into being on 
August 1 7, l!j45. WIk'U tin* allic'd forc es returned to the country there was an attempt to jc'-c'stablish the Dutch 
in power in Indoneiia. 'This led to widespread disturbances in that country. Finally the Dutch were 
compelled to give dc facto recc)gnition to the Republic. But they did this only to gain time* and prc'pare for 
a war against the infant Republic in the name* of a “police action". 'I'his “police aclicjii" was undertaken 
l)y the Dutch in July 1917. Exyircssing Indian indignation over this and similar measures of the Dutch 
(joverninent, the Indian Prime* Minister said that the pc'oy)le of India could not bc*c'oine idle spectators of 
events in Indcjiic'sia. He reminded the Dutedt that as the day of imperialism was over, no impc'rialist Power 
could stay in Asia any longer. Consistent with this attitude* was the Indian (h)vt‘rninent’s instruction to 
Indian ac’rodrotnc* authoritic*s not to clear K.L.M. aircraft and not to issue fuc‘l to ih.em. 

The Indian (iovernment also rcfc*rr('d the matter to the Lhiited Nations and its delc'gate told the 
members of the Security Council that the developments in Indonesia had a bc‘aring uj)on intcunational peace 
and security. At the suggc!Stion of the Government <.)f Burma, India also convenc’cl, in January 1949, a 
confe*rence ofstalc:s of Asia to discuss the Indonesia cjueslion. At this conference*, as in the* meetings of the 
U.N. Security Council, India demanded the withdrawal of the Dutch armed lorces to tlie* line's he*ld before 
tile military campaign, an incjuiry into the aggression, stoppage of aid in any form to the Netherlands and 
creation of conditions in which the Indonesian Republic could function as an indcpcnde'iU state. 

Finally when a Reiund Table Cemference of the Indeniesian and Dutch deli’gates met at the Hague 
eluring August-November 1949 and a final agreement was r(*ache*d on the transfer of sovereignly to Indonesia, 
there was a feeling of relief in India. 'There was also a leeliiig of satisfaction that this country had done 
what w^as in her power to facilitate the march of freedom in that pai t of the world. 

In regard to the situation in Morocco and 'runisia, the Indian (jovernment held the view that 
tha basic issue was the right of a people to recover their independence and to exercise their right of self- 
determination afTirmed among the purposes and principles of the U.N. Charter and proclaimed by the 
(hmeral Assembly as a fundamental human right. If the North African problems were not solved, the 
peace in the Mediterranean area would be threatened and goodwill and co-operation between peoples 
would be endangered. India strongly felt that the U.N. could not e.scape from taking an active part in the 
solution of these problems. In the words of the Prime Minister, ‘Tf the U.N. is to survive and to achieve 
its aim, not only must the fear and mistrust that divide the major powers be allayed and ultimately 
eliminated, but a sense of confidence must be created among all member-nations, irrespective of their mili¬ 
tary and economic power, and their voice or voices raised collectively in the cause of progress, justice and 
peace will be heard and heeded/’ 
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NO ALLIANCE WITH THE SOVIET BLOC 

If some of these features of India’s foreign policy made it difficult for her to ally with the West, 
owing to some other reasons it was almost impossible for her to all^^with the Communist powers in the 
years immediately following her achievement of independence. During 1947-1949 the Soviet foreign 
policy was so much aimed at winning hirther conquests for world communism that it was not very enthu¬ 
siastic of winning the friendship of non-communist states. In India as in many other countries, it was feared 
that the Soviet Union was expansionist and aggressive and the developments connected with the Berlin 
crisis and the comnnmisl rapture of power in Czechoslovakia only strengthened that fear. It was felt that the 
Soviet Union was not even prepared to tolerate such a “communist government” as Tito’s Covernment 
of Yugoslavia because they were not prepared to fall in line with the international communist line. In 
that period the question of India allying with the communist states did not, therefore, arise. During 1947-46, 
the Soviet press, reflecting the spirit of Soviet foreign policy, attacked the Indian Covernment for its 
“reactionary policies” and for its “subservience to Anglo-American imperialism.” 

The foreign policy, formulated by the Indian Covernment under these circumstances and followed 
since then, w’as firmly based on the principle of non-iiwolvement in power-blocs. 

INDIA’S RELATIONS WITH PAKISTAN 

The objectives of India’s foreign policy in relation to peace, racial equality and the freedom of 
th(‘ dependent peoples w^ere based on high ideals and the attempt to fulfill them w^ere very well appreciated 
even by those wiio did not v(*ry often sec eye to eye with the Indian Government. But not so India’s 
relation with Pakistan. It w^as unfortunate that the two newly independent countries of this sub¬ 
continent, India and Pakistan, could not always maintain cordial relations and at one stage were 
even involved in an armed conflict in Kashmir. From the Indian standpoint it was still more unfortunate 
that India’s case on Kashmir was never fully understood in many of the foreign countries. Kashmir 
was, of course, not the only issue w'hich marred the relations betw'een (he two countries; there wen^ otliers 
like the disputes concerning the canal water, the minorities and the properly of the evacuees. But they 
were not of a major character and but for the fact that the Kashmir problem over-shadowed them all, it 
would not have been difficult for the two slates to come to a negotiated settlement on them. 

Kashmir was a thorny problem. The Pakistanis, who believed that the Hindus and the Muslims 
were two nations, claimed suzerainty over Kashmir as a matter of right because the majority of the popu¬ 
lation of that slate were Muslims. Neither the Indian Government nor the people of India were prepared 
to accept that view. They held that ever since the formal accession of Kashmir to the Indian Union, the 
defence of that state became India’s responsibility. The Indian Government hoped that ultimately the 
people of Kashmir would themselves determine their future by expressing their opinion on the matter 
through an impartial plebiscite. But the invasion of the state by the tribe.smen and Pakistan nationals 
did not create the necessary atmosphere for organising such a plebiscite. 'Phe reference of the issue to the 
United Nations also did not help the situation because the discussions in the U.N. Security Council and 
the decisions made by that body were mainly influenced by power politics. Later it was hoped that a 
solution to the Kashmir problem would be found by negotiations between the two Governments outside 
the United Nations. However, this was also handicapped by Pakistan’s decision to join a military alli¬ 
ance with the United States and other “defence” organizations like S.E.A.D.O. which were established 
under Western auspices. 

This brings us to an important aspect of India’s external relations arising from the projection 
of the cold war into the “peace area”. Before examining it in detail, we may make a passing reference to 
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India’s connection witli the Clonimonwcallli, vvhicli also is not an iiisi^iiilicant as})(Tt of this country's 
foreign policy. 

INDIAN REPUBLIC IN THE COMMONWEALTH 

When India, Pakistan and Coylon bccanvc independent states and decided to retain their con¬ 
nection with the Cornnionweahh, tin* charac((!r of the relationship between its din'ereni inernbers did 
not change very mneh; bnt its composition was substantially changed as a result of the ('ulry into it of some 
countries of another coiitiri(!nt and peoples of a diHerent colour and rare whose history and traditions 
were different from those of others. To India the decision to continue her association with tin* Clommon- 
wealth was not an easy one to make. There w’as no doubt that before 1947 a large section of the poli¬ 
tically conscious pt!ople of India was hostile to the idea of India maintaining any link witli the British 
Commonw’ealth. It w'as not, then^fore, surprising that the Indian C^.nistitiient Assembly in one of its 
early meetings made the unilateral decision to give to this eouniry the stains of a Repnl)lic and thus 
departed from the practice, of other (^oinmoiiwealth countries. Bnl there were other factors whiih 
favenired India's continued association w^ith the Commonw(*altli. Since 1947 tlie Indian leaders ('n)‘>yed 
unhindered liberty in domestic and external allairs, though India had cominiK'd to be a nominioii. It 
was also felt that taking itilo account India's ccotiomic, defence and oilu’r interests, it would be adv’aiitag- 
eons to li(T to continue the link with the C'oinmouweallh. Nova- a cinestioti arose : how to n'concile India's 
repnl.)Iican stains with her future association with the CJonimoruvealth ? I'inally, a nevA' fortnula and 
neat phrase were iiiveiiled and India continued to be a member of the C.ommouwiralth even as a republic; 
bnt she recogni/(‘d the King as the symbol of her association VA’ith the (lomuKJiuvealth. 'Poday it is 
wnclely held in India that her link with the Commonwealth has not hindered her in pursuing an indepen¬ 
dent foreign polic y. It should also bc! noted that, although there w'erc* many differences of opinion between 
India and other incMubers of the Commonwc'alth on many matters, tlu-y had found an area of agree¬ 
ment between thc^iii on many specific international issues concerning war and peace. In her peace 
efforts India very ofic-ii fontid her liands strengthen(*d l)y tlie inlluence cxerlc-d by othen* Commonwealth 
countries, and in particular by the United Kingdom, in the intcTualional li(4d. This was evidemt w4n'n 
liie question of the representation of Cliina came up before the U.N., vvIumi the' Indian resolution on the 
Korean prisoners of war was being discussed in the Assembly and in the O])j)ositic)n to the proposal to use 
Atom Bombs in Korean war. 

FREE INDIA FINDS HER FEET 

India assumed the republican status in January 1950, when the* Ccaistilntion, drawn by the Indian 
Constituent Assembly, came into efieet. 'Phis year was also an important period in her external relations 
because it saw' the gradual evolution of a mature diplomacy on the part ol' India. T'herc! was, of course, 
no radical change in the foreign policy ; ]>nt there was definitely some change in the: emphasis on .some 
aspects of it. During 1947-1949 the activities of the Indian diplomats and statesmen in the international 
field were more or less confined to giving expression to the high idc^ils for which India stood, and to voting 
in acc'.ordancc wdlh them in the international conferences. The occasions w4irit the Indian (iovernment 
did go a fc^w steps further and took the initiative in referring some issues to the Ilnluxl Nations and in 
suggesting some particular solutions lo some of the international problems w'cre rare. And these rare 
occasions referred to issues like Kashmir, racial di.scrirninaticjn in South Africa and Indonesia’s freedom in 
which India was vitally interested. There were few' other que.slions in the tackling of w'hich India played 
a prominent role before 1950. It is also noteworthy that all the issues, in whii h Iritlia look a keen interest 
in this period, were not directly concerned with the conflicts between the Big Powers and the cold war. 
This and other reasons led many impartial observers of the international scene to conclude that, in spite of 
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India’s professions, her independent foreign policy of non-involvement in power-blocs was of not much 
significance. India’s retention of the historical connection willi the (’ommonwealth, and her desire 
to make use of American technical and economic aid for the economic development of the country 
furtlicr strengthened this impression. Towards the close of 1949 I^awrence K. Ros^inger, an American 
scholar, rightly noted : ‘ In the shadow of two giants India declares independence from both power blocs, 

but leans towards the West on some important issues ’. 

It is doubtful whether anyone will now make an identical comment about India’s foreign policy. 
Since 1950, and partic ularly in the past two years, the independence exercised by India in the formulation 
of her foreign policy and in its implementation is widely recognized even in those ejuarters where it is 
regretted. The declaration of the Indian (ioverument, that they would follow an indcfiendent foreign 
policy and woidd lake all steps for furthering the cause of world pc’ace, was no more the mere expression 
of a vague devsire but the basis of India’s concrete actions. 'This change in emphasis in Indian foreign 
policy was partly the result of the last-moving iwents of the world. With the outbreak of war in 
Korea in June 1950 it was clear that the struggle for supermacy in the world was no more confined to waging 
a “ cold Nvar " ; with the entry of the Thinese People's Republic Into the Korean conflict it was even feared 
that there would be another world war. Korea also brought home the fact to all concerned that the power 
which the communist states could mobilize iu the event of a major arriu'd conflict was more or less ecpial to 
the power which was at the disposal of the Western Powers. It also Ix'came widely known that tin* atom 
bombs and hydrogen bombs were no more the monopoly of any one of the two power-blocs. All these 
I'eatures of the world situation made e\'en the thought of a major world war horribh' and it almost became 
imperative for countries like India, which were uncommitted to either of tin* blocs, to exercise their influence 
for easing the international situation. 

Since 1951 the intt'rnal situation in tin* country did nf)t hinder India playing a prominent role in 
international affairs. I’he political .>tability which this country began to enjoy and the steady, though slow, 
improvement which was taking pla('(' in tin* economic sphere, stood in contrast with the state of afliiirs of 
India before 1950 and that which <’xisted in many other Asian countries g(*nerally in the post-war era. 4’here 
wa're many factors which created this situation in India. I’ln* [)eaceful nature of'the transfer of power from 
the British to Indian hands made it possibh* for the government of'indepc'inlent India to start their career 
with the help of an experienced civil service and a well-organiz('d army. I’ln* peo[)le of India had some kind 
of a limited experience in self-government and parliamentary democracy. It was, iherehjre, possible for 
India to w’ork out tin* political systf*m envisaged in India’s Ck)nstitution. 'Phe presence in the political field 
of a well-organized CJongress party, whic h led the national movement for fna’dom, and some national 
leaders, who commanded respect from all sections of the people, was a tremendous factor in favour of 
stabilising the situation in India. One of the greatest of Free India’s achievements was the general election 
of 1950-51. The electorate was 170 million people, three-fourths of whom were illiterate. The polling 
was heavy. 'These elections, by returning the Congress party to power, gave some security to it. Much 
more than that, they ensured some stability for the existing political structure in India because the elections 
were conducted impartially, efiiciently and without any major incident. In 1950 the Indian Government 
also took steps to reorganise the country’s economic life*. In that year they ap])ointed a Planning Commission 
to assess India’s resources and to formulate a plan for their most cfTectivc and balanced utilization. These 
developments in the political and economic fields assured some stability and unity inside the country and 
contributed to a rise in the prestige of the Government headed by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru under whose 
auspices they took place. 

As we saw, the tense situation in the world demanded positive action in favour of peace on the part 
of those who w*ere uncommitted to either of' the power-blocs. And we also saw that the internal situation 
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in India allowed the government of the country to face the rest of the work with some self-confidence and 
to take an active part in world affairs. Under N(‘hru's leadersliip the Indian Ciovernnient did tak(‘ that 
active part and this in turn raised the prf*stige of the Indian Prime Minister still liigher in the minds of the 
people. Pew other actifins of the Indian (h)vernment were as much supported by the people as those 
taken in the international field. They had a certain pride in their Government which followed a foreign 
policy, independent of the power-blocs, with its firm stand in favour of world peace. 

INDIA’S APPROACH TOWARDS FAR EASTERN PROBLEMS 

Now let us examine some of the specific acts of the Indian GovcTiiment in the intcTiiational field. 
One of th(’ nuist significant among tliem was the attitude they adopted towards (k)nimunist C'liina. With 
the defeat of C'hiang-Kai-shek’s forces and the establishment of the People's Republic' under Gommunist 
auspices in China in 1949 tin; Indian Government realised that a major political and military power had 
enu'rged in the Far East -a power which could not be ignored by those wlio were concerned with that 
region. India very soon hurried herself to rcoognize the nc‘w regime and to estal)lish diplomatic and 
friendly relations witli it. The Lbiited Kingdom and some othcT slates also recognized it without much 
delay. Put tlie United State's and, under her leadership, a large numbc*r of other state's not only rcTused 
to do so but also opposed the new Government’s claim to represcml China in the Unitc'd Nations and else¬ 
where. Since then, the (pit\stion of the international status oi‘ this (government became a source of disagrtH> 
ment and sometimes one of friction between the' United States and this country. 'The Indian view was that 
as a incmbcT of the United Nations and a pc'rmanent member of the Sc'curity Council, China had certain 
obligations to fulfil and to carry out these obligations ; the (Government repre.\senting China must therc'fore 
have effective control over the territory and pe'ople of China. It is the (kimmunist Government that could 
discharge China’s duties and obligations under the Charter and therefore they e'ould not be denied the 
right to be represented in the United Nations. The Indian delc'gatt's in the U.N. (General Assembly also 
emphasised the considerations dictated by common sense and indisputable geiK'ral principles of law. The 
ctuestion to be considered was whether the new (Government was sulliciently stable, exercised eifective 
authority over the territory ('oncerned, and was obeyed by the majority of the people. If llie stability was 
present in a particular state, the Government of that state was entitled to be recognized by the United 
Nations. India contended that if it should be later established that the Gov^ernment in question was violating 
tlie provisions of iVie Charter and failing to observe human rights and fundamental freedoms, then the U.N. 
Assembly could act in accordance with the steps laid down in the Charter. 

Many in India were not only prepared to recognize the (Gommunist (iovernment in CGhina as an 
accomplished fact but also wclcoincxi it as a desirable change from the corrupt regime of CGhiang-Kai-shek. 
4'hey saw that the communists in CGhina had achieved freedom from foreign control, the unification of the 
country, and the establishment of a single, unchallenged authority over the entire territory of the stale. 
They were, therefore, eager to esta])lish close and friendly relations with China. 

On the future status of Japan also India held very* strong views. She was opposed to tin! Peace 
Treaty signed at San Francisco because it included a provision which suggested that the armed force's which 
remained in Japan, when she was under occupation, might stay on in that country as part of a defensive 
agreement with the U.S. The Indian Government maintained that such an agreement, concluded along 
with the Peace I'reaty, gave the impression that it did not represent a decision taken by Japan in the full 
enjoyment of her freedom as a sovereign nation. India, therefore, concluded a separate Peace Treaty 
with Japan. 
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INDIA’S PEACE EFFORTS IN KOREA 

AiKJlIitT Far Eastern clevelopment vvitlt which India was later associated was the Korean war. As 
soon as tlie war started in Korea in June 1950 the Indian Government tried their level i)est to bring peace 
to that unfortunate country. On July 12, 1950, India’s Prime Minister sent identical personal messages to 
Soviet Premier, Stalin, and American Secretary of State, Acheson, urging a speedy and peaceful settlement 
of the Korean dispute. The message ran : India’s purpose is to localise the conflict and to facilitate 

early peaceful settlement by breaking present deadlock in the Security (Council, so that representatives of 
People’s Government of China can take seat in the Council, the U.S.S.R. can return to it, and, whether 
within or through informal contacts ov\tside the Council, U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and China, with the help and 
co-operation of other peace-loving nations, can find basis for terminating conflicts and for peaceful solution 
of the Korean problem ”. 

India’s anxiety to localise th(‘ war in Korea and to lessen the tension in the Far East was evident on 
many other occasions also. When the United Nations forces reached the 3hth parallel, the Cieneral Assembly, 
by a resolution, implicitly endorsed th(! American attempt to unify the two Koreas by arms. The Indian 
Ciovernment realised the gravity of this resolution and their delegate told the U.N. (xeneral Assembly that 
India ‘‘ fears that the result may be to prolong North Korean resistance, and even to extend the area of 
conflict He added that India viewed with the greatest misgivings the Assembly’s decision to sanction 
the crossing of the parallel by the United Nations forces. India tot)k an almost identical stanrl when the 
Ck'neral Assembly adopted a resolution branding Cominttnisl China an aggressor in Korea. Opposing 
that resolution the Indian delegate stated that once it was adopletl, there was not much hope of a negotiated 
settlement of the Korean dispute. 

At first India did not receive much support from other U.N. members for the policy she adopted 
in the U.N. on these matters. Eater, however, some other states joined h(‘r in making efTorts to bringing 
a negotiated settlement of the Far Eastern disputes. On 12 Hecember 1950, India, along with other Arab- 
Asian states, submitted a resolution requesting the President of the Assembly to constitute a group of three 
persons to determine the basis for a cease-fire and to make recommendations to the Assembly as a whole. 
Such a group was eventually constituted and B.N. Rao, the leader of the Indian delegation, was chosen as 
one of its members. This group in general, and the Indian delegate in particular, tried their level best to 
find out a peaceful scUleinent of the dispute. Ebiforlunately most of tliese dforts of the Indian Government 
did not lead to the desired results. But they wen^ successful in mobilizing an important section of the Arab- 
Asian states and some Commonwealth states in favour of the proposals put forward by India. And they 
also led to a gradual emergence of India as a conciliator, if not as a nnrdiator, as far as the conflicts between 
the Big Powers were concerned. 'Fhis made it possible' for her to make the greatest contribution towards 
peace by first suggesting a solution to the problem of the Korean prisoners of war and later by acting as the 
Chairman of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission, which took charge of the prisoners. 

It is too early to assess India’s role in Indo-China. But even now it can be said that the important 
part played by India in the Geneva Conference of 1954 and in the International Commission on Indo-China 
can also be traced to th(^ reputation she enjoyed as a neutral in the cold war. 

THE UNITED NATIONS AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

From India’s stand on questions of war and peace follows her attitude towards the United Nations’ 
role in settling of international disputes. She w^as basically opposed to the American attempts to make the 
United Nations an executive agent of an anti-Communist alliance. It was felt in this country that the 
carrying out of the enforcement functions by the U.N. against the opposition of a major power would disrupt, 
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rather than strengthen, the world organization. In the opinion of the Indian Government the international 
situation demanded an ernpliasis on the mediatory, rather than the enroreement, functions of the United 
Nations. A war led by one bloc of powers against another bloc, even if it were waged in the name of the 
United Nations, would only lead to world-wide destruction and not to the settlement of the international 
disputes. This concept of the U.N. as primarily a machinery for ncrgoliation, conciliation and mediation 
was only an extension of India’s policy of develoj)ing a “ peace area ” into the field of international organi¬ 
zation and it naturally came into conflict with thfise who considcnxl the U.N. as a weaprin in the cold war 
armoury. 


THE PEACE AREA AND THE COLD WAR 

The concept of peace arose from India’s determination Ui follow vigorously her policy of keeping 
away from the power-blocs and of promoting world peace, especially since 1950 when the world came verv 
n(*ar another major war. In this period the Indian Prime Minister began to speak about developing and 
enlarging a peace area. Indonesia, Burma and, (XTasionally, Egypt began to suppoii India in this respect, 
lint if India’s desire to d(‘velop a “ peace area ” took concrete shaptr in 1952, so did American attempts to 
create ‘^situations of strength ” and military alliances in Asia, d’lie American activities in this field, in the 
opinion of the Indian Government, led to a projection of cold war into the peace arv*a. Tire Indian spokesman 
vehemently criticized the proposed establishment of a Middle East Dc'fenee Organization and the final 
establishment of a South East Asian Delencx* Organization under Western aus})ic(*s. These were considered 
as interference in the internal alfairs ol* the countries of this region. I'he Government and the people of 
India also condemned the U.S.-Pakistan military alliance, wliich they considered as a menace to India’s 
freedom. 


THE EMERGENCE OF PANCH SHILA 

Ill glaring contrast with these military alliances stood the Pam h Shila, the livt' principles on wliich 
friendly relations lietween India and China were based. 9’hese principles arc: (1) Mutual respect for 
each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty ; (2) Nou-aggrc'ssion ; (3) Non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs ; (4) Equality and mutual licnefit ; and (5) Peact'ful co-exisicncc. 'J’he Prime Ministers of China 
and India also believed that if these princijiles were applied not only between various countries but also 
in international relations generally, they would form a solid foundation for peace and security and the fears 
and apprehensions that were existing would give place to a feeling of conlidcmc e. In a joint statement the 
Prime Ministers expressed their hope that, in particular, these principles would be applied to the solution of 
the problems in Indo-China. 

The next step in tlit? same direction was taken at the Asian-Afric'an Conference held at Bandmig, 
Indonesia, in April 1955. 'Phe Conference gave much tliought to the question of world peace and viewed 
with great concern the present stale ol‘ international tension and the danger of an atomic world war. The 
Conference declared : “ Free from mistrust and fear, and with confidence and goodwill towards one another, 

nations should practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neighbours and develop 
IHcndly co-operation. ...” Some of the principles to be accepted as a basis for developing such co-opera¬ 
tion were more or less the same as those enunciated in the Panch Shila and they w'ere described as follows: 
” Respect for the sovereignty and territorial integrity of all nations ; recognition of the equality of all races 
and of the equality of all nations, large and small ; abstention from intervention or interference in the internal 
affairs of other countries ; abstention from the use of arrangement of collective defence to serve the particular 
interests of any of the Big Powers ; al^stention by any country from exerting pressure on other countries ”♦ 
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THE CONCEPT OF A RESURGENT ASIA 

The Asiaii-African Conft rciue lirkl at Bandung, of vvhicli India was one o( die sponsors, indicated 
anotlKi- aspect of India’s foreign policy : the interest India shr>vved in the awakening and resurgence in 
Asia. 1 he Asian Relations Conferenci* lu‘ld at New Delhi in Alarch 1947 was the hist inti'rnational 
Conference held in Asia to voice the determination of the peciples of the continent to he cfnnpletely I'ree 
from foreign domination. The conference was a non-official and academic one, hut in the context ol the 
then existing international situation it hecanie as significant as a conference of governments. A large 
numher of the deUrgates who came to attend the conliu'ence represented the dominant national movements 
of the ( ountrics concerned. By stating that colonialism was dead in Asia these deli*gates (|uickened its 
ending, d he similarity of the vi(‘ws expressed at the (^inference substantiated the following statement ol 
Pandit Nehru : “It so happened that we in India convened this Conferi'iice, hut the idea of such a con¬ 
ference arose simultaneously in many countries of Asia He also said that the most important thing about 
the (kmference was that it was held. By itself it did not achieve much. But it did lay the foundation for 
future co-operation between tlur Asian countri(‘S. An occasion for such co-operation arose in January 1919 
when the Netheilands ('omrnilted “ th<' most naked and uiiahash(‘d aggression “by attempting to destroy the 
Indonesian republic by force. As we have noted alri-ady, India at that time convened a conference of Asian 
States, Australia, Egypt and Ethiopia to discuss the situation aiising Irom it. Refiaiing to tlu* attitude of 
those who had assemliled at the (lonference. tlie Ceylon cU'h'gate obsi rvt‘d : “ VVe are luit m(‘t h<‘ri* today to 
decide W'hether or not a wrong has been done. We are met here as tliosc' conv inced that a wong has been 
done. ■’ Pandit Nehru, the Chairman of tht‘ Conference, said: “ One thing is certain ; tliere can be and 
will be no surrender to aggression and no ai't'cptanci* of reimpositioii of colonial rule Tiiis Conference 
did achievT somt thing. By making articulate the Asian and Alrican opinion on the Indonesian Cjuestion, 
it exerted a yxm'crful influence on the decisions of'the U.N. Security Council on this matter and thus facili¬ 
tated the transfer of power from the Dutch to the Indonesian hands umler international auspices. 

'Phe next important landmark in the growth of ('o-operation among the Asian-African states was the 
formation of the Asian-African group in the Ib.N. 'Phis groujj did not have a rigid organisation oi* a perma¬ 
nent secretariat, but its establishment did help the taking of a rnon* or l(‘ss common attitude* on the part of 
the mcnibers of this region in die Lhiitecl Nations on such common problems as colonialism, racial discrimi¬ 
nation and on issues of war and peace. 

This tradition behind tlie Bandung (^inference was described by an Indian authority in the following 
words: “When, therefore, the Colomlio Powers Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia and l^ikistan met 
at Colombo in April 1954 to discuss the attitude that they should take towards such problems of common 
interest as peace in Indo-China, the recognition of the People’s Republic of China in the United Nations 
and the ending of colonialism in Tunisia and Morocco, they wi'iv not meeting as stiangers ; years of co¬ 
operation in .some form or othei between most of the ('ountries in this region had given the idea of'Asian- 
African co-operation some place in the public mind, and thev' were aware of it ". I’he Colombo Powers, 
who sponsored the Asian-.Afriean Conference, had even bidbre the Conference made their influence felt on 
world affairs. On April Ul, 1955 President Sukarno of Indonesia proudly told the statesmen assembled at 
Bandung : “ I think it is generally n^cognised that the activity of tin* Prime Ministers of the sponsoring 

countries which invited you here had a not unimportant role to play in ending th(* hghting in Indo-China. 
Look, the people of Asia raised their voices and the world listened. It was no small victory and no negligi¬ 
ble precedent "b 

The response to the invitation of the Colombo Powers was inrist encouraging ; all the countries 
invited excepting the Central African Federation found it possible to accept the invitation. The countries 
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which sent their delegates to the Clonference represented a majority of the world's population. Naturally 
the decisions made then* were of tremendous signifKanee. They related to economic, cultural and political 
matters. In regard to economic mailers the participating (:ountri(‘s agre(‘d to cooperate on the basis of 
mutual interest and respect lor national sovereignty and recorninended that coll(‘cti\'e action he taken to 
stabilise international prices of, and demand for, primary commodities through bilateral and multilateral 
arrangements and by working together for this purpose in relevant international agencies. It was also 
suggested that the export trade of Asian countries should be diversified as far as possible by the raw materials 
being processed before export wlierever economically feasible. 

In the cultural field the Asian-African (kmfereiice made the following r(*connnendations : (1) Tiie 

acquisition of knowledgrr of each other's country by the publication of useful monographs, iinpmvernenl of 
the study of* Asian-African history and the establishment of institutes of Asian-African studies; (2) cultural 
exchange—by exchange of ( ultural missions, teachers, students and books, by arranging festivals of music, 
drama and dancing ; and (3) exchange of information by the establishm(*nt of news agencies and provision 
of tel(‘-cominunication facilities. 

The achievements of the Conference in the politic al field wi're not less noteworthy than others. We 
have already iioU‘d the Bandung declai'ation which w^as more or less based on the Pjnr.h Shila, In addition 
to signing it, tlur participants in the Conference supporter! the Arab people of Palt‘stine and called for the 
implementation of the United Nations resolutions on Pal(^stine and the achievement of the peaceful 
settlement of the Palestine question. The (Conference deplored the policies and practices of racial segre¬ 
gation and discrimination prevailing in large regions of Africa and elsewhere, re-aflirmed the determination 
oi' the Asian-African peoples to eradicate (*very trace of racialism that might exist in their own countries and 
pledgc'd itself to use its moral influence to guard against the danger of falling a viclim to the same evil 
in their struggle to eradicate it. The (Conference declaied its full support to the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination of peoples and nations. The Asian-African states were agreed in declaring that colonialism in 
all its manifestations was an evil and that freedom and independence must be granted to all such ])eoples. 
In particular the Uonference supported the right of the peoples of Tunisia, Morocco and Algtu'ia to self- 
determination, supported the position of Indonesia in the case of West Irian, urged the Netherlands 
(iovernment to re-open negotiations on the basis of the relevant agreements between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands and also supported the position c»f Yemen in regard to Aden. 

At the concluding session of the Bandung Ouifcrencc, tlie Indian Prime Minister, reflecting the mood 
of the Uonference, said : As we know, Asia is no longer passive today ; it was passive enough in the past. 

It is no longer a submissive Asia ; it has tolerated submissiveness too long. The Asia of today is dynamic ; 
Asia is full of life. . . .Well, if there is anything that Asia wants to tell the world, it is this ; there is going to be 
no dictation in the future, no ‘ yes men ’ in Asia ; I hope, nor in Africa. We have had enough of that in the 
past. We value the friendship of the great countries and, if 1 am to play my part, I should like to say 
that we sit with the great countries of the world as brothers, be they in Europe or America.” 

INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY GLOBAL IN CHARACTER 

Although India had taken a special interest in Asian and African questions, India’s foreign policy 
gradually became global in character. In recent years this trend w'as very marked. In the 1954 session of the 
U.N. General Assembly the leader of the Indian delegation for the first time referred to the German problem. 
Marshal d'ito, the President of Yugoslav, visited India in December 1954 and held informal and friendly con¬ 
versation with the Prime Minister of India. The Indian Prime Minister and the President of Yugoslavia 
noted that their two countries had devoted their energies, both in the domestic and international 
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fields, lor the promotion ofpt'acc ami methods of negotiation and coiu iliation as a solvent of international 
conflicts and problems, d’hey proclaimed tliat the policy of non-alignment adopted and pursued by their 
respective^ countries was not neutrality '' or neutralism and iherefon* passivity, as smnetimes alleged, 
but was a positive, active ainl constructive policy seeking (<> lead to collective peace, on which alone collectivT 
security could r(‘ally rest. 'The two sLatesmen observed ; '' The President and the Prime Minister wish to 

allirm solenndy that the ho]u* ofadvarKC of ilie peoples of the world and even the survival of civilization render 
our acceptance ol' the necessity of peaceful co-existemee not merely as an alternative but as an impera¬ 
tive. 1’he fact that ^’ugosla^’ia and India are pursuing similar gcfueral aims constitutes a firm basis for the 
strengthening of mutual relations notwithstanding the geographical distance' which separates them, and they 
are happy to feel that bonds of warm friendship and fratc'rnity bind them together.” 

In June' 1953 the Indian Prime Minister also visited the Soviet Union at the* invitation cTthe Soviet 
(h)vernmenl. The personal contacts he* c'stablished with llie Soviet leaders at that time and with olhc^r 
Pastc'rn Latropc^an statesmen during tiis subsc'cpient tour to thc'ir countric's openc'cl new axenues of co-operation 
between India and those countric's. With the already cwisling ties with the British Connnonwealtli and 
c lose co-operation with the I ’nited States in the economic field these nc^w contacts will make India’s 
international relations really global in character. 

During the Indian Prime Minister’s visit to the vSovict Union, he and the vSoviet Prime Minister accep¬ 
ted the principles embodied in the Panch Shila and observed : “ rhc. wider ac-ce])tanc c‘ of these principles will 
eidarge the area oi’peace, [)romote mutual confidenc.e amongst nations, and pave the way for greater inter¬ 
national (o-operation. In the climate of pc^acc* thus created it will become j)ossible to sex^k peaceful solution 
of iulc’rnational (juestions by tlie methods of negotiation and conciliation. . . .The Prime Ministers recognise 
that there' have been signs of improx'c'inent in the' general international situation. In particular they welcomes 
the Ic'ssening of tension in the I5ir Past, the advent of Austrian indc'pendence, the improved relations bc.'tween 
ihc! Soviet Union and 5'ugoslavia, and the keener and more gcrueral appreciation now discernible anywhere 
c»f the’ dangers of war in an atcjjiiic age.” 

When the tension in the international field lessened and the cold war subsided to some extent, 
one of the primary objectives of Indian foreign policy was fulfilled. No doubt that this develcjpment 
was the result ofjnany factors which were bc'yond India's control. But it also c annot bc' denied that India and 
other countric's, which were uncommitlc'd to c^ither of the power-blocs, did help a great deal in 
cirating a proper atmosphere for Icssc'iiing the tension in the world. 

One can safely say that this and other aspects of India’s foreign policy were whole-heartedly support¬ 
ed by the vast majority of the politically conscious people of India. 'The criticisms directed against the Indian 
foreign policy arc? few and far bc’lween and are generally confined to some dc'tails of the execution or imple¬ 
mentation of a particular aspect of the foreign policy. It seems that within eight years of independent ex¬ 
istence as a sovereign state, India has gradually evolved a national foreign policy, which is considered by the 
people to be in the best interests of the nation as a whole! and, therefore, generally supported by them. 

A survey of India’s position in wT)rld affairs will not be complete without mentioning the Soviet 
Ic'aders’ visit to this country in November-Decernbcr 1S)55. The Soviet Premier, N. Bulganin, and the Soviet 
Clommunist Party Sc'cretary, Khrushchev, attracted large crow^ds and much attention in all parts of India, 
'fhc! support they gave to India’s case! in Kashmir and Goa was enthusiastically welcomed in this country 
anti it stood in glaring contrast with the stand taken by the Western powers on these issues. The real signi¬ 
ficance of the Sovit't leaders’ v isit to India and their utterances in this country, however, lies in the support 
they gave to the “Five Principles” wdiich are some of the basit' concepts of India’s foreign policy. The 



Prime Minislers of tlic Soviet Union and India, in a joint statement sijL^ned on 13 December 1955, referred 
lo these Five Principles, sometimes known as Panch S/iila, and declared, “'J'hese principles have laid down 
that countries difVerin^i^ I’rom each otJu r in their ])olitical, social and (economic systems can and should co¬ 
operate with each other on the basis of mutual respect and non-interference in internal matters and follow 
a policy of acli\e and peaceful co-existence in the common pursuit of the ideals of peace and the betterment 
ol the conditions ol'human life.” In the joint statement refert‘i}('e was also made to the desire of the two 
cotmlvies to develop economic co-o]ievatiot\ hetweet^ thcn\ and expand their trade relations. As a first 
sti'p in this direction, an understanding w’as reached on the trade of some spi^cilic commodities between 
the two (‘ountries. Although these developments do not automatically assure a great increase in the trade 
or otlier economic relations between the two countries in the near future, they are important inasmuch as 
they open new avenues for India's external economic relations. 

On(!must not, however, come to any hasty com lusions about the growing co-operation between India 
and the (k)mmunist countrit^s. This (‘\(‘nt does not in any sense alter the basic* approach ol’ India towards 
international alfairs. Prime Minister Nehru himseli (‘valuated it in tin* lollovving words:—“'The otlnu* day 
h'adcrs of the Soviet Union came here. Wi gave tluan welcome which they will remernljer and the world 
will remember. It was a cordial welcomt' because we are not opposed to them. \\V wished them well. 
Hut wishing them well docs not mean that we should lock up our own mind and intelligence and forget 
our own experieiH’e and our own country. It is one thing to l>e friendly with one country and another 
thing to be unfriendly with another country, 'fhere are some things which we can learn iVom Russia and 
we propose to learn them. We want lo h'arn from Ciiina also particularly in regard to development of co¬ 
operative's. In regard lo some other things we propose to learn from the United States which is the most 
highly industrialised country in the world. We propose to learn from every counry and wt' are friendly 
with every country.” 

INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 

In the years immediately following her achievement of indc'pendence, India was fortunate in having 
maintained friendly and cordial relations with her neighbours, excepting Pakistan. And even with Pakistan 
her relations were by no means unfriendly. There were, of course, friction and ill-feeling between the two 
countries arising from the partition of undivided India, which was for a x ery long time considered and treated 
as one political and economic unit ; there was (‘ven a war in Kashmir in which armed forces of both lh(‘ coun- 
ti'ies were involved. Hut the unique features of Indo-Pakistan relations also contributed to a feeling of afiinity 
between the two countries. In a period when these relations were not very cordial, it w^as possible for the 
Pakistani Prime Minister to refer to his counterpart in India as “ elder brother.” It was also possible for the 
people of Karachi to give a rousing w^elcome to the Indian Prime Minister when he visited that city and for 
the people of New Delhi to give an equally rousing w^elcome to the Pakistani Prime Minister when he x isited 
their city. Nor were these isolated events. Almost .simultaneously w'ith the oc currence of many discouraging 
and distressing events, many gestures of goodwill and friendship w-’ere exchanged by various groups of Indian 
and Pakistani people. 

There was another matter which free India had to face near her borders : it was the problem of foreign 
settlements which was not, strictly speaking, a matter related to her neighbours, because none of the foreign 
powers concerned was India's neighbour. But as these possessions were geographically a part of this country, 
India's security and other interests were as much involved in them as in her relations with Pakistan and other 
neighbours. These foreign settlements still remind India of foreign domination over her and there is an influen¬ 
tial school of thought in this country which holds that as long as these colonial settlements are not removed, 



the* incIrpcndciK c of India is not coinplrtf. The Indian Prime Minister has very often said that these foreign 
poekeis were an integral part of India, g(‘ograpiiieally, raeially, linguistically, culturally, economically and 
socially, and that the\ must he united with India. 'I’heir existence in India was considered by the people 
of this country as an infringcunent of India’s national and U'rritorial integrity. Moreover, it is also feared 
that, under the present c irc umstances, owing to the involvement of these foreign Powers in the Big Power 
politics and struggle (or world supremacy, these foreign poc kets will he a threat not only to India’s 
ind(*pc‘ndenc‘e hut also to the peace- area which India wants to establish and promote. 'The French Govern¬ 
ment ha\’e in recent years shown some- imagination and stati*smanship and have already transferred some ol 
their ])ossessions to India. But Portugal still func tions in an old-fashioned way and tries her level h(‘St to 
pre-serve her colonies in India and elsewhere. Although the Indian Ciovernment is in a position to occupy 
llu*sc' foreign poc kets by forc e, it is not taking that step now. It is hoped that the final transfer of all the-se 
territories will take place without much delay through ne-gotiations and other peaceful means. 

INDIA’S HIMALAYAN FRONTIER 

d'hc jjrohlern of foreign se-ttleinetits in India arose from the withdrawal of the British power in India 
and from the cme-rgence- of a so\ereign independent state of India. However, there was another aspe*ct of 
India’s fcjreigii policy which flee India inhe-rited from the- former Government of British India : that was 
the [)olic'y towards the Himalayan frontier. In rc*gard to tliis arc-a the* c|uestion of India's sc'curity raisc-s 
some j)rohlc*ins similar to those* faced by the British in their period. But there were also difference's between 
the two situations. For one thing, the* interests and o])jectives of the* (iovc’rnment of an independent and 
democ ratic' India are not the same as thc»se ol* a forc-ign and Irnpc-rialist (iovernment. Moreover the situa¬ 
tion on the* other side* of the Himalayan border has alsc) considc*rably changed. The new (iovernment of 
India had to study the new situation and to formulate its polic y in ac cordance with it. 

d'ibet was one of the regions in the Himalayas with which the former Government of India was con- 
nc-etc-d. In HifM Lord Ctirzon, the (/overnor (General of liulia, sc-nl a military mission to Lhasa and almost 
forcc-d a treaty on the* Fibetan (iovTinment. The Central Government of (Ihina ratified the treaty two yrars 
later and agreed not to annex I’ibet to her territory. Britain, on her part, accepted China’s su/erainty 
over 'l ibel c)n condition that China would respect its autonomy. 'Fhe Crovc*rnment of Free India inherited 
the former (iovernment of India’s treaty lights in relaticai to 'Tibet. It was also realised in India that when 
radic al and epoch-making change's were taking place in (’hina under communist auspices, it would have 
bc-en futile to expect that Tibet would remain unalfecled. But neither the (iovernment nor the people 
ol India were pre])ared for the events which took place in 'Tibet alter 1950. On January 1st that year the 
Peking (iovernment dc'clared the liberation of Tibet as one of the basic tasks of the People’s Liberation Army. 
Following this declaration the Indian (Government impressed upon China the desirability of settling the 
'Tibetan problc-m peacefully. It, of course, c:oncedc‘ci that the Sino-lndian relations with regard to 'Tibet 
had to be placed on a new'basis. 'The'Tibetan Mission, w'hicli c:ame to India cjii its way to Peking, was 
held up in this country as a result of the delay in securing visas for Hongkong. But unfortunately, 
the Peking Ciovernment started its campaign of “ Liberating ” Tibet by October 1950. The Indian 
Prime Minister staled in the Indian Parliament that the Peking (Governmcni’s military campaign 
in 'Tibet was a “ surprise ” and “ shock ” to India. In a note sent to thc^ Chinc'se Government on October 
26, the Indian (iovernment expiessed India’s regret and protest over China’s action and stated that that 
action was not in the interests of C’hina and world peace. "The Chinese Government, in its reply, maintained 
that Tibet was a domestic problem of China and tliat “no foreign interference would be tolerated” in that 
sphere. Undoubtedly this action of the Chinese Government led to a resentment and disappointment in 
India. 'There was a widespread feeling in this country that China had not properly appreciated the fact that 
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the Indian action in this matter was only a well meant advice by a friendly (iovernrnent which had a 
natural interest in the solution of problems concerning her neighboui*s by peac elliJ methods. 7'he ill-feeling 
between tl)e two countries, which was thus generated by the Tibetan episode, subsided very soon as a result 
of many lactors. T he Indian Covernment adjusted itself to the fact that a strong and mighty power had 
esta])lished itself as th( central government in China and that it was bound to exercise more power than its 
pred('C( ssors in all parts of the country under its control. I.ater events showed that the Chinese did not in 
any way intcrlere with India’s interests in T'ibet and that their activities did not in any sense infringe 
on India’s frontiers. 

Another h-ature of the situation was that a T'ibetan Mission went to Peking in March 1951 and concluded 
on May 25 an agreement with the Chinese Covernment by whu h the latter gained full control over 'Tibet's exter¬ 
nal alfairs, communications and trade as well as the integration oi‘ its forces with llie C.lhinese Army. The 
Agreement also provided for the autonr)my of Tibet. Apart from these developments connected with Tibet, 
the recent trends in the international field generally were in favour of bringing China and India closer to each 
other dian the> were before. On November 22, 1954, the Indian Prime Minister, while giving a report of his 
visit to China, told the Indian Parliament: “ The mere fact of a closer understanding between India 
and China is a factor of vital inipcirtance not only to those two countries but to others also. Therefore, the 
\ isit of Prenii(‘r Chou En-lai to India and my visit to China assumed a significance of some historic impor¬ 
tance. Apart from conflicts which exist in many parts of the world, the major difficulty appears to be the pre¬ 
valence* ofTcar and the reactions to that all-prevailing fear. . . .We discussed this matter in IVking, as we had 
done previously in New Delhi, and we agreed that everything should be done to remove this fear and appre¬ 
hension from men’s minds so as to produce an atmosphere which is more helpful in the consideration and solu¬ 
tion of problems. The leaders ofCliina assured me that they were anxious to do this and 1 had no doubt that 
they meant what they said because circumstances that exist today demand such a course of acaion even from 
the point of view of national interest.'’ This statement largely reflects the most popular view in India on 
India-China relations. Modern China, far from l)eing considered as a menace to India, is toilay regard(^d 
with great esteem in tfiis country. No other foreign power has a higher prestige in India to-day than the pre¬ 
sen l regime ol‘ China. 

India’s relations with Nepal are of a kind dificrent from those with Tibet. Nepal has an area of 
some 56,000 square miles and a population of nearly eight million. It is an independent state and has 
secured admission to the United Nations. India respects Nepal’s independence and had supported Nepal’s 
application for membership of the United Nations. On July 31, 1950, Nepal and India concluded a Treaty 
of Peace and Friendship and another on 'Trade and Commerce. India also gave extensive economic and 
technical aid to Nepal. 

While Great Britain was ruling India she was dominating Nepal’s politics and rulers to a great extent. 
Independent India is not interested in following Britain’s traditional policy in Nepal or elsewhere. But she is 
not prepared to look with indifference towards the happenings in Nepal because of her strategic and other 
interests in that country. The interests of Britain, the U.S.A. and China still met, and occasionally one 
group of interests even clashed with another, in Nepal. India was naturally interested in avoiding a situation 
in which Nepal would become a centre of conflict in the cold war. 'The Indian Government realized that an 
economically and politically stabilized Nepal would have the necessary strength to resist foreign intervention. 
India’s policy towards Nepal was, therefore, directed towards helping it achieve this political and economic 
stability. In March 1950 Indian attitude towards Nepal was explained by the Prime Minister in the 
following words: Geographically, Nepal is almost a part of India, although she is an independent 

country. Recently, the Prime Minister of Nepal visited India. We welcomed and conferred with this distin- 
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tinguislu-d personage and it was clear that, hi so far as certain developments in Asia were concerned, the 
interests of Nepal and India were identical. For instance, to mention one point, it is not possible for the 
Indian Chncrninent to tolerate an invasion of Nepal from anywhere, even though there is no military alliance 
l)(‘tween the two countries. Any possible invasion of Nepal, of which, incidentally, I have not the slightest 
apprehension, would inevitably involve the safety of India.'’" 

'Fhere were two states Bhutan and Sikkim—in the Himalayan border with which India had special 
treatv relations, 'fhe treaties concluded with each of them separately by India made her nrsponsible for the 
defence and Ibreign relations of*the two states. It was, therefore, possible for the Indian Government to take 
steps to ensure India’s security in this region. 

India’s another neiglibour is Afghanistan with which she had many cultural and friendly contacts in 
an early period. Since tin* achie\ement of freedom by this country these contacts were revived and friendly 
relations were established between India and Afghanistan. In 1950 a treaty of friendship was concluded 
between the two countries. 

RELATIONS WITH PAKISTAN 

Establishing and maintaining friendly relations with all these neighbours were not a problem f()r 
India. Not so the relations with Pakistan, her biggest neighbour, h^rom the very beginning they caused 
much anxiety l()r the foreign policy-makers of this country. While formulating a policy towards Pakistan, 
independent India was not just faced with the task of cultivating friendly relations with another state, but with 
removing the ill-feeling and suspicion which already existed between the leaders of the Muslim League and the 
Gongress Party in pre-independent India and between a large section of the Hindus and of the Muslims in the 
sub-continent. With the establishment of two independent states of India and Pakistan and the widespread 
occurrence of ( ommunal riots this ill-feeling and suspicion were crystallised and became the basis of relations 
between th(! two states. The Indian National Congress and its l(*aders had resisted the idea of partitioning 
the country until circumstances fbned them to accept it. In Pakistan there was a feeling that the Indian 
k*aders liad never whole-heartedly accepted the partitirm of the sub-continent and that they would try to undo 
the creation of Pakistan. 'Flu* Indian Prime Minister tried his level best to remove this suspicion and repeat(‘d- 
ly declared that the Indian (Government would turn down any proposal for the reunion of India and Pakis¬ 
tan. To dispel this fear on the part of Pakistan the following specific provision was included in the India- 
Pakistan Agreement of December 1948 : “ Any propaganda for the amalgamation of India and Pakistan or 

of portions thereof including East Bengal on the one luind and West Bengal or Assam or Cooch Behar or 
Trij)ura on the other, shall be discouraged.” This agreement was more or less adhered to by the two parties. 

Another problem arising from the partition of the country was the distressed state of minorities in 
the two states. There was large-scale migration of Hindus from Pakistan to India and Muslims from India 
to Pakistan. I’he displaced persons in the whole sub-continent numbered more than ten million. The 
Pakistani Prime Minister, at one stage, was forced to declare that Pakistan would not take in any more immi¬ 
grants from India. The governments of the two countries recognized the magnitude of the problems 
arising from tliis situation and the two Prime Ministers declared on April 18, 1948: ” The responsibility for 
protecting the lives and property of minority communities and for ensuring that they receive justice and 
that their civic rights are fully safeguarded rests on the Government of the Dominion in which the minorities 
reside ”. The Prime Ministers also gave the assurance to all concerned that in Pakistan and India everyone 
should have ecjual rights, opportunities, privileges and obligations and that there should be no discrimination 
against the minorities and that their cultural and religious rights sliould be fully safeguarded. Early on 
March 24, 1948, the two Prime Ministers had stated: “ Both Governments hope and trust that minority 
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cornniunilies will remain in their homes. Indeed they are anxious that they should so. I'hey intend to do 
their utmost to help members of minority communities to stay. 'They are convinced that this is in the best 
interests of all concerned The two Governments also made it clear that they would not put any obstacle 
in the way of those who, of their own will, decided to migrate from one country to the other. 

It was one thing to make these declarations based on justice and common sense, it was another thing 
to implement them. For India it was not difficult to live up to these statements. 'Flic leader of the Indian 
national movement, Mahatma Gandhi, was an apostle of peace and an ambassador of goodwill b(*tween 
the Hindu and Muslim communities. When he found that the people of India were not living up to the 
ideals preached by him he courted martyrdom at the hands of a fanatical Hindu and thus 1^)* laying down 
his life created an atmosphere in the country which ensured the safety of the Muslims. India's Prime 
Minister also continuously emphasised the secular character of the state and took firm steps against the 
activities of the Hindu fimaticsofthe country. Moreover, the Muslims in India, though a minority, constituted 
more than forty million people and this numerical strength gave them some self-confidence. All these were 
absent in Pakistan. There was no (iandhi or Nehru in that country. M.A. Jinnah, who was very often 
referred to as the Founder of that state, lanatically believed that the Hindus and Muslims were two nations. 
The Pakistan Constituent Assembly, in one of its early sittings, declared that the Pakistani Constitution would 
be based on “ Islamic Principles ”, whatever that term might mean, and also decided that the head ol’ the 
Pakistani state would always be a Muslim. All these developments created a sense of ins(!curity among the 
Hindus of East Pakistan, whose exodus to India still continues to be a problem for this country. In West 
Pakistan there are no substantial number of Hindus. The problem of the minority in Pakistan was, therefore, 
the problem of Hindus in East Pakistan. It is perhaps impossible to solve this problem unless the ruling 
classes in Pakistan completely give up their theocratic approach towards political matters and decide to 
convert Pakistan to a modern democratic slate. 

There were many other matters which were sources of friction between the two states, 'The most 
important among them related to evacuees’ property, canal water in the Punjab, and trade and travel l)c- 
tween the two countries. Many agreements on these matters were concluded between the two governments. 
Very often it was alleged by one party or other that these agreements were not implemented in the spirit 
in which they were signed. Occasionally, one of the two governments made some unilateral decisions to take 
some measures in regard to these matters. In the case of the canal water there was a partly successful attempt 
to settle the dispute under the auspices of* the World Bank. Even when the disputes concerning these issues 
were not settled the difierences of opinion on them between the Government of India and that of Pakistan 
were never so acute as to mar the friendly relations between tlu^ two countries. 

THE INDIA-PAKISTAN DISPUTE ON KASHMIR 

The dispute concerning the future status of Kashmir is of a different level. It arose from the 
peculiar situation arising from the partition of the sub-continent and the manner in which the power was 
transferred from the British to Indian hands. The Plan of June 3, 1917, which provided for the creation of 
two independent states of India and Pakistan, virtually made the five hundred and odd native stales of India 
independent. Of course, each one of them was allowed to accede to either India or Pakistan. Some of 
the rulers of the states decided to make use of the provision to remain independent at least for the purpose of 
bargaining with the Government of India. At that time the Indian leaders held the view that the mutually 
useful relationship which had developed between the different parts of India should not be abandoned by 
giving an exaggerated importance to the monstrous theory of sovereignty ” of the native states developed 
by the British rulers to weaken the political unity of India. The Muslim League Party and the Pakistan 
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(lovrrnmenl did not share the view. At first they maintained that lej^ally every state in India had the right 
k) leinain independent. The Devvan of Travancore, who was the head f)!'tin* Ciovernmirnt wliieh was in 
existence in that state at the time of the partition of the Indian sub-continent, asserted that Travancore would 
remain independent and would not accede to India. I'he leaders of the Muslim League blessed the 1 ravan- 
core Dewan's action and gave him moral support. When the ruler of Junagadh, a state which was geo¬ 
graphically contiguous to India, stated that his decision was to make his state a part of Pakistan, the League 
leaders welcomed this step, although this was against the wislies of the people of' the state. The Pakistan 
(iovernment also stipported the attempts of the ruler of Hyderabad to make that slate independent. In the 
discussion on all these* matters the Pakistani leaders were silent about the rights of the people of the states 
concerned. But they took an (*ntirely different stand on the future of Kashmir. They claimed that as a 
matter of right that slate belonged to Pakistan because the majority of the [lopulation in it were Muslims, 
This was the beginning of the conflict in Kashmir. 

Th(‘ State of Jammu and Kashmiris situated in the north-west of the sub-continent covering an area 
ofH4,‘171 square miles. In the West it borders on Pakistan and in the South, Pakistan and India. I’he v'ast 
majority of the population are Muslims. The ruler of the state was a Hindu. When the two indepi’iident 
slates of India and Pakistan were established in August 1947, tlie (Gov ernment of Jammu and Kashmir did not 
make ai» immediate decision in regard to the state's future. But it was indicatt*d that the stale would have an 
ultimate association with Pakistan. As a first step the Kashmir (Government conclud(‘d a standstill agree¬ 
ment with the (Government of Pakistan. The object of this agreement was to provide for tin* continuance of 
economic and administralme relations between Kashmir and Pakistan on the same basis as had (!xislcd bet¬ 
ween Kashmir and India before tlie creation of the new Dominions. But Pakistan authorities were not satis¬ 
fied with this agreement, fhey tried to coerce the state to immediately accede to Pakistan and for this purpose 
they cut off supplies of food, petrol and other essential commodities to Kashmir. The Pakistan (Government 
also hindered in many ways tin* free transit of travtdlers between Kashmir and l^akistan. Simultaneously 
with the application of ec<momi(' pressure, border raids were also organized against Kashmir. The Kashmir 
(Gov ernment protested to Pakistan against the<-e activities and stated that, if these raids continued, they would 
be forc ed to ask for outside assistance. But the raiders continued to pour into the slate and there were large- 
scale offensive preparatic)ns across the border in Pakistan, including movement of troops. At one stage five 
thousand raiders in green uniform participated in the operation and the state troops ev’acuated Fort Giicn and 
some other places occupied by them. The state government was compelled by these circumstances to request 
India for military aid. They made siudi a request on October 24, 1947, and also offered tlnr state's accession 
to India. The Indian (Government accepted the offer and after the accession of the stale to India defence, 
communication and foreign affairs of the state became the responsibility of India. Kashmir, for all practical 
purposes, became an I ndian territory. But even after the accession of the stale to India, Pakistan (Government, 
far from preventing the raiders from invading the territory of a friendly stale, gave th(*m help. Indian 
Prime Minister, referring to Pakistan's complicity in the invasion of Kashmir, asked : Is this not a violation 

of international law and an unfriendly act towards a neighbour country ? Is the Pakistan CGovermnent too 
weak to pn^vent armies rnarcliing across its territory to invade another cf)untry : or is it willing that this 
should happen ? There is no third alternative.” 4'he Indian CGovernment’s repeated attempts to dissuade 
Pakistan from giving aid to the raiders met with failure. The Indian army eoidd very soon make the invaders 
withdraw from Kashmir’s capital and neighbouring areas. But so long a.s these raiders could go back to their 
sanctuary in Pakistan’s territory and the Indian army was instructed not to cross the Pakistani border they 
could not be pcrinancritly stopped. Finally the Indian Government decided to appeal to the United 
iNations to call upon Pakistan, a member state, to respect its international obligation and cease giving support 
to the aggressors. 
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While referring the issue to the United Nations Security C'ouncil the Indian CTOvernrnent requ(‘sl(‘d 
the Ur)uncil to ask Pakistan : (1) to prevent its pcTsonnel, military and civil, fn)ni participating in or assisting the 
invasions of Jammu and Kashmir state ; (2) to call upon its nationals to desist from taking any part in the 
fighting in Jammu and Kashmir state ; (3) to deny to the invaders : (a) access to, and use of, its territory for 
operations against Kashmir, (h) military and other supj.>lies and (c) all other kinds of aid which might tend to 
prolong the struggle. This preliminary request of India was unheeded by the Council. The big Powers, who 
could come to quick decision when there was an outbreak of war in Korea, sidetra( k(‘d the main issue of 
aggression in regard to Kashmir. J’hcy began to place emphasis on such issues as the organisation 
of plebiscite in Kashmir to determine its future and arranging for negotiations between India and Pakistan 
under the auspices of a United Nations Commission. Even a foreign journal like tiie \cir Stairsiiian and 
of Lr)ndon wrote on April 24, 1948 : “ The Security Council is trying to avert this war. It made a 

bad start, showing a disposition to brush aside India's ease* and deeply woiinding India's sensibilities. We 
do not d(niy that she (India) has causes to complain that the Cireat Powtrrs at lirst favoured Pakistan for their 
own reasons." \4any in India also felt that one of the underlying factors behind the Security (!ouncirs 
decision was the Anglo-American concer n about their bases in Pakistan. After extensive discussimis on many 
ifTclevant matters the Security Council, on the initiative of the Western Powers, accc'pted a resolution which 
mainly dealt with the organisation of the frlebiscite in tin* state. The (jovernment of India expiTss(*d its 
inability to implement some parts of the resolution, but slated that it would confer with a United 
iNations (kjmmission which would Ire constituted in accordance with th(‘ CounciTs i’(!Solution. 

When the U.N. Ckrmmission visited the sub-continent, the Indian (jovtTiiment ])resented to it docu¬ 
mentary evidence to show that regular Pakistani troops were participating in the military operations in 
Kashmir. In August 1918 the U.N. Ck)mmission noted that the f)resence of Pakistan troops in the territory 
r)iTht‘ state constituted a material change in the situation since the Ciommission was sent out by the Security 
Council, 'riie two Covernments decided to abide by the U.N. Ck)mmission's appeal fjr the creation of peace¬ 
ful conditions and on January 1, 1949, they accepted its cease-fire proposals. The chief military autho¬ 
rities of India and Pakistan met in New Delhi on January 18, 1949. and reached lull agreeuK'ut on the 

position following the informal c ease-fire of a fortnight ago. Sinc'e then there has been no war in Kashmii’. 
But there was also no settlement of the dispute. Some parts of Kashmir territory are still held by Pakistan 
and the remaining parts by India. 

The negotiations between the two (Jovernments nnder the U.N. auspic es did not lead to any sellle- 
rnent. The crux of the problem was the fundamental disagreement between India and Pakistan on the 
origin of the problem and the role of the United Nations in its solution. India continuc'd to maintain that 
Kashmir was legally a part of her territory as a result of the Kashmir slate’s ac cession to India in October 
1947. India also considered it her right and duly to station troops in the state lor its defence. The Pakistan 
Government did not agree w'ilh this view. They maintaincHl that Kashmir’s accession to India was illc*gal 
and that Kashmir l)clonged to Pakistan because the majority of the pcjpulation of the state, who w'erc Muslims, 
would favour an association with lu'r. In principle both India and Pakistan accepted the view that the 
people* of Kashmir should be allowed to express the vic^ws on the stale’s future. But they could not agree on 
the methods to be employed for organizing a plebiscite for the purpose of ascertaining the views of the 
people. 


PAKISTANIS MILITARY ALLIANCE WITH THE U,S. 

In 1953 a new factor entered into Indo-Pakistan dispute over Kashmir. In the w^ords of India’s Prime 
Minister, the proposed U.S.-Pakistan pact had changed the whole context of the Kashmir issue, .it lakes it 
out from the region of a peaceful approach for a friendly settlement, bringing in the pressure of arms.” In 
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addition to Kashmir other aspects of Indo-Pakistan relations were also alTccted by Pakistan's decision to 
join the power-bloc led by the Western Powers. Any kind of a military alliance between such a highly 
industrialized country like the United States and a pre-dominantly agricultural country like Pakistan became 
a kind oU‘ subsidiary alliance " and many Indians recalled that it was through a series of subsidiary alliances 
that India was conquered \)y tiie Britisli in an earlier period. Tlu! internal situation in Pakistan was far from 
stable. During the past two years she had to pass through one crisis after another. The Constituent Assembly 
was not in a position to prepare a draft constitution even after eight years of deliberations. The rivalry 
between East Pakistan and West Pakistan, the pers(!culion of tin? Ahmedia communitx among the Muslims 
and of the Hindus in general, and the fanatical and theocratic approach of jnany leaders tow^ards political 
(juestions made the solution of Pakistan's problems very diilicult. T'o add to Pakistan's troubles the econo- 
jTiic conditions of Pakistan showed signs of deterioration as a result of fall in prices of raw materials after the 
end of the Korean w^ar. 'Hiere W('re also frettuenl cabinet crises in Pakistan and it w'as reported that the hands 
of the Pakistani military and foreign Powers were evident behind many of the political d(‘velo[)meiUs in Pakis¬ 
tan. It was under these circuinstaiK CS that Pakistan was moving towards a military alliance with tin* United 
States. In India it w^as I'earcd that Pakistan w’as compromising her independence and sovereignty by 
making a military alliance, under the existing state ()f allairs, with a strong military power like the United 
Stales. It W'as also realised that a threat to Pakistan's freedom was a pottmiial threat to India's fn'cdom also, 

A close alliance l)ctwccn Pakistan and the Uiiiuxj Slates would, in addition to leading to a diminu¬ 
tion of Pakistan’s sovereignty, result in creating a sense of ins(‘curity and an atmosphere of mutual suspicion 
and fear in this part of the w'orld. As early as on November 15, 1955, the Indian Prinn* MinisU'r expressed 
intense concern on the reported U.S.-Pakistan talks and said that a military pact between the two countries 
w'ould have “ far-reaching consequences on the whole structure of things in South Asia.’' On March 1, 1954, 
he told the Indian Parliament : As I hav(‘ said repeatedly, this graiit of military aid by the United States to 

J’akistan creates a grave situation for us in India and for Asia. It adds to our tensions. It tnakes it much 
more difiicult to solve the f)roblems which have confronted India and Pakistan. It is vitalK necessary for 
India and Pakistan to solve these prol)lems and to develop friendly and co-operative n'lations which llieir 
geographical position as neig}d)Ours, as w'ell as their long common history, demand. These problems can 
only be solved by the two countries themselves and not I)y th(' intervention of others. It is indeed this inter¬ 
vention of other countries in the past that has come in the way of their solution." 

In spite of the vigorous opposition by India, the U.S. and Pakistan w'ent ahead w’ith iIkmi* plan of 
concluding the U.S.-Pakistan Pact. On February 24, 1954 . the President of the United Stales sent a personal 
message to the Indian Prime Minister inlorming him of the V.S. (iovernment's decision to extend military 
aid to Pakistan. He assured the Prime Minister that this step did not in any way alTcct the friendship between 
the U.vS, and India. In this personal message the U.S. President tried t(> maintain that what his Government 
was proposing to do, and Pakistan had agreed to, was not directed against India. The American President 
added : ‘‘ If your Government should conclude that circiunstances re(tuire military aid of a type contempla¬ 

ted by our mutual security legislation, please l)e assured that your request wotdd rectave my most sympathetic 
consideration." The Indian Prime Minister replitxl: '' I thank you for your personal message which your 

Ambassador in Delhi handed to me on February 24. With this message was a (opy of your statement in regard 
to the military aid being given by the United States to Pakistan. I appreciate the assurance you have 
given. You are, however, aware of the view's of my Government and our pe(')ple in regard to this matter. 
Those views and the policy, w'hich we have pursued after the most careful thought, are based on our desire 
to help in the furtherance of peace and freedom. We shall continue to pursue that policy." 

Although the U.S.-Pakistan Military Agreement of 1954 did considerable harm to ludo-Pakistan 
relations, renewed efforts were made later for direct negotiations between the governments for the settlement 
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of outstanding disputes. In a birthday message to the Indian Prime Minister, the Governor-General of 
Pakistan stated that he and the Indian Prime Minister should unravel the tangles between the two countries. 
In his reply to the Pakistani Governor-General, the Indian Prime Minister expressed his agreement with this 
view. In January 1955 the Governor-General of Pakistan visited New Delhi and attended the Indian Repub¬ 
lic Day celebrations. In this year there was also some correspondence between the two Prime Ministers 
reviving the method of direct negotiations for the settlement of India-Pakistan disputes. These developments 
restored, to some extent, the friendly co-operation between the two Governments, 

RELATIONS WITH BURMA 

Culturally and racially the people of India do not have the same degree of affinity with the people 
of Burma, as they have with the people of Pakistan, or even of Ceylon. When India and Burma became free 
there was also the problem of Indians in Burma, which was at that time considered to be a source of discord 
between the two countries. It is to the credit of the statesmen of the two countries that, in spite of many 
difficulties, these two states could maintain very cordial relations with each other. 

In January 1940 Burma became a sovereign independent republic. She decided not to be a 
member of the Commonwealth. But in the months immediately following Burma’s achievement of indepe- 
dence, the Government of the country w^as not in a position to maintan law and order within the country. 
There wenx* many revolts against the Government and some among them developed into a civil war. Some of 
these revolts were led by political parties like the Red Flag Communists and the White Flag Communists. 
From the military point of view the Government's chief dttngcr came from the revolt organized by the Karens, 
who considered themselves to be a national minority. The Karens numbered one and a half million and their 
leaders demar^ded the creation of an independent and separate state. The leaders of the Karens had a well- 
trained ten-thousand strong army and towards the end of 1948 they could control one-sixth of the total area 
of Burma. To add to the Government’s difficultu's, its treasury was almost empty and Burma’s export of rice 
and other commodities w’as considerably reduced. When Burma was passing through such a crisis the 
Government of India took the first step to help her neighbour. Oil Feliruary 28, 1949, they convened an 
infoimal conference of the representatives of the Commonwealth States at New Delhi to find ways and means 
bv wliich their governments could help the Burmese Government to maintain law and order within the coun¬ 
try. The (juestion (jf giving aid to Burma was further discussed by the Commonwealth Prime Ministiirs wlien 
thev m('t in London in April 1949. The proposals discussed at these conferences took concrete shape only in 
1950 and in that year a programme of ^'(i,000,000 aid to Burma was finally drawn up by the Commonwealth 
states. As a token of friendship with, and goodwill towards, Burma the Indian Government’s role in 
organizing and giving this aid to her is significant. 

India also gave Burma very able diplomatic .support when the latter launched a complaint to the 
U.N. regarding aggression against her by the armed forces of the Kuomintang Government of Formosa. 
During the debate on this matter in the U.N. General Assembly in April 1953, the Indian delegate expre.ssed 
India’s deep concern over the Kuomintang troops’ action in Burma and said that any violation of the honour 
of Burma or any injury caused to that country was as significant to India as an injury to herself. The 
Indian delegation gave its unqualified support to Burma’s draft resolution on this matter. 

Although there was friendly co-operation between Burma and India in these fields, Ind ans in Burma 
and their rights over their property in Burma did create some problems. It is estimated that at present there 
are 700,000 Indians in Burma. Some of them are permanent settlers who willingly or under pressure of 
circumstances made Burma their home. Some others are long-term settlers, such as government servants, 
railway employees, traders etc. who wanted to come back to India after retirement. Still others arc 
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migrants who came seasonaly lor a fixed short period to do rice-planting during the rains, and again during 
the iiaivest in summer. A large number of these Indians occupied privileged positions in Burma’s ec onomic 
life. As a result there was widespread anti-Indian feeling and even occasional riots directed against Indians. 
The Government of independent Burma took many steps which affected the proprietary rights of many 
Indians. On January 3, 1948, the Government promulgated the Transfer of Immovable Property (Regis¬ 
tration) Act. It prohibited the transfer of immovable property to any person who was not a citizen of Burma. 
This act also vested the President of the Union of Burma with powei's to grant (exemptions. This legislation 
n'sulted in a sudden drop in the value of property. The Indian Gov(‘rnment protested against this mea¬ 
sure as a large numljcr oi‘Indians, who owned valuable immovable property in Burma, were affected by it. 
Another step taken in the same direction by the Government of Burma was the Disposal of Tenancies Act, 
also promulgated in January 1948. It provided for the expropriation of land owned liy Indians and others 
witlumt payment of reasonable compensation. T he Indian Ciovernmc'ul protested against this Act also. 
Some other developments w'liich raised many difticulti('s for a large number of Indians related to 
constitutional changes. According to them Indians or other foreigners became ineligible to continue 
permanently in Gov ernment service. Of course, those w4io were doing tef hnical work or w ho were otherwise 
indispensable to Burma, were retained. 'The citizenship regulations and the strict control of the transfer of 
money to fiueign countries were some other governmental measures which affc*clcd unfavourably tlie 
conditions of Indians in Burma. 

Althougli these and similar developmcmts creattni many diflic ultic's for the Indians in Burma, they did 
not at any time do any harm to the fric'cclly reIalioi:s w'hic h c*xislcd between Burma and India. T he trade 
and other economic relations hetween the tw^o countries inc:r<‘asc.*d. The Indian Prime Minister made a good¬ 
will visit to Burma in June 195.0. The Burmese Foreign Minister visited Delhi moi'c than once for fricuidly 
C’onsultatiors. Recently the Burmese Prime Minister visited India on his way to Moscow^ A firm 
indication cT the friendship lielween the two countric's was the luclo-Burmese Treaty of Friendship which 
was concludt'cl on July 7, 1951. TTie treaty providc's that re^prcscuitatives oi’the two countrievs shoulel meet 
together occasionally to (‘xehange views on matters of common interest and to consider ways at^d means for 
mutual eo-operation. It stated that the relations betwren the two countries regarding trade, customs, cultural 
contacts, communications, extradition of criminals, immigration or repatriation of nationals of each state 
should be based on reciprocity. Mutual recognition of the independences of each country was also 
contained in this treaty. 

INDIA AND CEYLON 

India’s relations w4th Ceylon wore not so amicable as those* with Burma. Nor were they so unhappy 
as those with Pakistan. On broad questions of foreign polic y, (^specially in relaticjn to the cold war and big 
powor-politics, India and Burma are in the category of the peace area ” countries. Not so Ceylon. 
The present Government of Ceylon share the Western Powers’ distrust of the Soviet Union and, therefore!, it is 
inclined towards associating itself with the Western Powers. Although this aspecU of Ceylon’s foreign policy 
is sliarply in disagreement with the foreign policies of India and Burma, the rc^al cause of conflict between 
India and Ceylon lies elsewhc^^re. 

It is the problem of Indians in Ceylon. There are nearly a million Indians among Ceylon’s popu¬ 
lation of eight million. The vast majemity of them are labourers. But a substantial section of them have a 
dominant position in trade and urban employment. Many of these Indians were not interested in settling 
permanently in Ceylon. They were birds of passage who wanted to make some money and spend their re¬ 
tired life in India. On the other hand, the Ceylon Government was not interested in giving citizenship rights 
even to those Indians who wanted to settle down in the country. All these created problems of a complex 
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nature. Since 1947 the Prime Ministers of the two countries held many meetings to find out a solution to 
them. The differences of opinion between the two Governments mainly related to the conditions qualifying 
Indian residents for citizenship. The procedure to be adopted in the examination of these qualifications also 
created controversy. In 1948 the Ceylon Government made a unilateral decision and promulgated the 
Indian and Pakistani (Residents) Citizenship Act which provided for the acquisition l>y registration of Ceylon 
citizenship by Indians and Pakistanis who possessed special residential qualification. This qualification 
mainly consisted of uninterrupted residence in Ceylon for a definite period—ten years before 1946 for unmar¬ 
ried people and seven years for those who were married. The possession of an assured income was also 
considered as another essential qualification. The applicant must also prove that he had generally 
manifested his intention to settle down permanently in Ceylon and that he should clearly understand 
that, on his registration as a citizen of Ceylon, he would be deemed to have renounced his 
right to civil and political status under any law in force in the part of India from which he migrated. 
On June 9, 1948 the Indian Prime Minister conveyed to the Ceylon Prime Minister his regret over 
the fact that the “ Indian Residents (Citizenship) Bill conformed to none of the proposals made as a “ fiiir 
basis for a settlement between the two Governments.” He requested for an assurance from the Ceylon 
(Government that there would be no discrimination, cither legislative or administrative, between citizens by 
descent and citizens by registration. On August 19, 1948, the Ceylon Prime Minister stated that he could give 
the required assurance only in respect of eligibility for franchise or for office, but his (jovernrnent did not pro¬ 
pose to remove any legal restrictions in Ordinances, such as the Land Development Ordinance, the Fisheries 
Ordinance and the (3mnibus Licensing Ordinance which might operate against certain classes of citizens l)y 
registration. Following this and similar legislations in Ceylon the talks between the two (Governments rea¬ 
ched a deadlock. A large number of Ceylon Indians at first boycotted the implementation of these actions. 
Later, however, there were again succ:cssful negotiations between the representatives of the two Governments, 
rhe two Prime Ministers met in New Delhi in January 1954 and finally came to an agreement. The main 
features of this Agreement are : (1) two Governments reiterate their determination to suppress illicit immi¬ 

gration from India to Ceylon ; (2) no change will be made in the Indian and Pakistani (Citizenship) Act which 
will be administered so as to dispose of all pending applications within two years ; (3) registered 
persons will be placed on a separate electoral register only for a period of ten years and will send representa¬ 
tives to parliament ; (4) the Prime Ministers will continue the practice of close consultation in matters affect¬ 
ing the mutual interests of their Governments. There was a feeling among many Ceylon Indians that the 
Ck'ylon Government did not always act in accordance with the spirit of the Agreement. But there was no 
doubt that the Agreement did promote good relations between the two countries. 

Although there was some difference of opinion between India and Ceylon on questions connected 
with the cold war there was a remarkable degree of agreement between them on sttch questions as colonialism 
and racialism. Not being a member of the United Nations till recently, Ceylon did not have the opportunity 
to become a member of the Asian-African Group at the U.N. But she never failed to play her role in Asian 
affairs whenever it was possible for her to do so. It was not an accident that, along with India and other 
neighbours of India, Oylon took an active part in the Asian Conference on Indonesia which met at New Delhi 
in January 1949 because in the recent period all these countries had more or less the common experience of 
having been dominated by foreigners. Another conference of some Asian States in which Ceylon took a 
leading part was the South East Prime Ministers’ Conference held at Colombo in April-May 1954. The 
concept of the ‘ Colombo Powers ’ arose from this Conference. Along with the Colombo Plan, this is an 
important landmark in the history of regional co-operation between India and her neighbours. 





EDUCATION DURING THESE FEW YEARS OF FREEDOM 


r'l'">HESE “ few years of freedom ” have scren a SLi])staritial, if not- 
JL speetaeular, advance on many fronts and fields of our national life. 

Jt is “substantiaP', if viewed against the background of wliat had 
been done and was being done before the country atdiicved its freedom. 
Viewed against the magnitude of what lias yvX to Ik* deme and in the 
context of our pressing needs, it appears to be cpiite inadequate. Tliosc 
who are optimists or complacent take the first view; those who are 
pessimistic or just take delight in cynically decrying everything are either 
ill-informed or take the latter view. My own feeling is that, while there is 
no room for complacency, there is every justification for tempered optimism. 
The partition and its aftermath had left us with a bitter and depressing 
legacy which even drove into the background the feeling of exultation and 
achievement which should have welcomed the dawn of freedom. It is not 
necessary for me to recount what these problems were, they arc only too 
well known and many of them are still with us. Is it not a matter of some 
satisfaction that we have been able to tackle some of the most obstinate and 
difficult of these problems with a reasonable measure of success and are now 
well set on the way to the building up of a welfare state ? 

In this multi-lateral programme of national reconstruction, education 
occupies a place of special importance. What has the country done in 
this particular field? It is easy and fashionable to indulge in light¬ 
hearted, sometime even irresponsible criticism of the country’s educational 
effort and to underline the lowering of standards that has been going on for 
some time. It is more difficult to understand and appreciate the basic and 
long-range issue.s involved in the process of education, because its perceptible 
effects take decades to mature and, in any case, they cannot be understood 
by persons who have no true discernment. It may, therefore, be worth¬ 
while to survey briefly what has been achieved during “these few years” and 
to indicate the lines of advance that have been laid down or are under 
active consideration. 
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It is necessary to recall the backgrouiicl of the educational situation that was bequeathed to us by the 
British regime. This Is not the occasion either to trace its history or even give a factual picture of the situa¬ 
tion as a whole. Its two outstanding features were the inadequacy of the total educational provision and 
the unsatisfactory and unsuitable nature of the pattern that had developed during the last hundred years— 
out of tune with national needs and aspirations, cramped by narrowness of objectives and uninspiring methods 
and techniques. The country was, therefore, faced with the two-fold problem of expanding educational 
facilities as quickly as possible and improving its quality and contents, so that it may become an active factor 
in the historic project of rebuilding national life. Now these two objectives, though equally important, 
arc apt to become rival claimants when the total resources available are inadequate and meagre! as compared 
to the magnitude of the need. This is precisely the position in our country where, for many 
years, a controversy has been going on between those who press the claims of educational expansion and 
those who stand for (Qualitative improvement. 

The present low percentage of literacy and the meagreness of the provision for education make it im¬ 
perative that there should be a rapid and well-planned expansion of (rducation without wliicli it would be 
impossible to ensure an intelligent functioning of democracy or bring about healthy and rapid economic 
and industrial development. The Post-War Plan of Education Development had contemplated the 
establishment of a full-hedged system of national education within a p(*riod of 40 years. Nationalist opinion, 
however, was critical of the Plan, because it meant waiting till nearly the end of the century for a measure 
of educational provision which many countries already enjoy(*d. A committee which was subsccQuently 
ap[)ointed in 1948, under the chairmanship of Mr. B.(i. Kher, recommended that at least basic education, 
up to 14 years of age, should be made available to all children within the next 16 years. Rut the paucity of 
available resources and personnel threatens to make both the plans abortive and, in spite of our best elTorts, 
we arc still very far from the goal of free, universal and compulsory education for the age-group 6-14. Com¬ 
pulsion has been introduced, on a limited scale, in many States—confined either to selected compact areas 
or ]>ig cities — and, in the State of Bombay, it has been applied to all ur})an and rural areas, except to villages 
with a population of less than 500 persons. In addition, States have also been trying to expand education 
on a voluntary basis and, in some of them, a large number of new schools have been opened by private agen¬ 
cies during the last few years. Under the pressure of this situation, the Central Government has been taking 
an increasing interest in education and, in the First Five-Year Plan, it provided more funds for education 
than has ever bc(!n done before. So far as expansion is concerned, it adopted two ‘‘mildly bold” measures 
of policy. Partly to solve the growing menace of the problem of ‘educated unemployment’ and partly to 
provide additional facilities for education, the Ministry of Education formulated, in 1953, a scheme for the 
employment of 80,000 teachers, 30,000 in 1953 and 50,000 in 1954—either in existing schools where addi¬ 
tional teachers are urgently needed or in new schools to be established in rural areas. This scheme has been 
implemented with a fair measure of success. It will provide a modest but honourable opportunity for ser¬ 
vice to a large number of educated youth who have been feeling increasingly frustrated because they cannot 
find work to do. It will, incidentally, arrest, to some extent, the tendency of educated young persons to mig¬ 
rate from the villages to the cities which has been increasingly depleting the countryside of locally needed 
talent. Under the same scheme, it has been decided to open a number of Social (Adult) Education centres 
in urban areas inorder to provide educational facilities for adults and also to relieve, to some extent, the 
incidence of urban unemployment. In addition to this emergency measure, the Central Government also 
invited the Slate Governments to prepare plans for the regular expansion of Basic and Social Educatmn on 
the understanding that, subject to the availability of funds, the Central Government will bear 30% of the 
additional expenditure on Basic and 50% on Social Education. Under the present Plan, a total provision 
of about 35 crores of rupees has been made at the Centre for various educational schemes. Of these, Rs. 20 
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crorcs have been set apart for Basic and Social and Secondary Education, about Rs. 11.5 crores for Technical 
Education, Rs. 2.5 crores for University Education and Rs. 1 crore for Youth Welfare and related activities. 
In addition, Rs. 116 crores have been earmarked for educational development in the budget of the various 
Stales for the period of the Plan. 

In the formulation of this National Plan, which is many-sided, the bulk of the resources Iiave naturally 
})een devoted to the agricultural, technical and economic development of the country, partly because these 
needs are always more insistent and clamorous and partly l)ccause the increase of the total national wealth, 
from which education and other social servi(!es are to be financed, depends on them. 'Phe Education Minis¬ 
try has, however, been pressing strongly but without an adequate measure of success for education beittg 
given a higher priority. Apart from this question of finance, the National Plan has, on the advice of the 
Ministry of Education, recognized and enunciated certain important principles of educational reconstruction 
which will have a far-reaching impact on our future pattern of educatirm. It has recommended a sliift of 
emphasis from the urban to the rural areas so that new institutions may be opened mainly in the villages. 
It has favoured the idea of initially ('oncenlrating educational effort on selected compac t arv*as and gradually 
extending it to cover a wider field, d’his is the principle adopted in the establishment of “Cornmimity Pro¬ 
jects” in which an all-round campaign has been launched for the improvement of village life and conditions. 
It is expected that, including what are known as “National Extension Centres”, these projects will cover 
'18,000 villages or about l/lOth of the* rural population of the country during this Plan period and practically 
the entire country in the Sec’or.d Five'-Year Plan. Certain minimum educational and other targets have 
been laid d(;wn which are proposed to be achieved in these areas during the First Five-Year Plan. Thus, 
it is conttiriplatcd that f0% of the boys and of the girls in the age-group 6-11 (instead of 40‘’o and 33% 
at the start) should be enrolled in schools. In the case of .secondary schools the percentage of enrolments 
is proposed to be raised from 11% to 15^\,. Similarly, certain suitable targets have been suggested for work 
in the field of Adult Education. These targets are not likely to be fully attained but they have provided a 
much needed stimulus for educational development. 

So much for the quantitative aspect. What is perhaps educationally more significant is the approach 
that has been adopted for dealing with the question of the quality of education. It is interesting to observe 
that the very same forces which demand quantitative expansion—the advent of democracy and political free¬ 
dom, the implementation of industrial and technological .schemes, the need for the liquidation of poverty, 
disease and ignorance- require even more emphatically the re-shaping of the pattern of education so that 
the younger generation may be able to meet the challenge of the new situation worthily and efficiently. 
Here the difficulty is two-fold. Educational changes and improvements can only be brought about slowly, 
sometimes quite imperceptibly, while public opinion is impatient for, and asually impressed by, quick 
and tangible results. Secondly, the number of schools is so large that the carry-over of new educational ideas 
and experiments to all of them would involve many decades of hard and patient work and a large number 
of trained, competent and conscientiou.'’ intermediaries between progressive educational thought and the tradi¬ 
tional school room practices. Educationists in India are, therefore, faced simultaneously with the colossal 
task of transforming educational ideology and techniques and training teachers and inspecting officers who 
may be able to work out the new creative approach in their day-to-day activity. 

Naturally, in any large-scale programme of reconstruction, the first necessary step is a carefull sur¬ 
vey of the existing position, an assessment of the needs and the formulation of suitable schemes for meeting 
them. In this direction, a good deal of work was done already and a reasonably satisfactory sizc-up of the 
situation is available. In addition to the “Seargent Scheme^^ which provided an outline survey of educa- 
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tional needs at all levels from the primary to the University, thn'c other important Reports have been 
published, during the last twenty years, surveying in some detail the special problems of primary, secondary 
and University education and making important and far-reaching recommendations for their reform and re¬ 
construction. These are the Reports of Basic National Education Committee, the Indian Universities Com¬ 
mission and the Secondary Education Commission. In addition, the Scientific Man-Power Committee, the 
All India Council of Technical Education and thf* Council of Scientilic and Industrial Research have made a 
special survey t)f the problems of higher scientific and technical education. I shall content myself here with 
rc'ferring to some of the most important features of their recommendations because they provide the back¬ 
ground of the educational work done during these seven fateful years. 

"J’he scheme of Basic National Education represents a radical attempt to reconstruct primary educa- 
t’on on new lines so as to provide a suitable type of education for children in the 7-14 age-group. In spite of 
the piecemeal changes made from time to time, the Indian school has continued to bi* mainly a centre of pas¬ 
sive learning—formal, unrealistic and divorced from life. It had been subjected to a great deal of criticism 
from many quarters but this criticism did not make any great, formative impact on the schools. During 
the last decade of* his life, Mahatma Gandhi gave his special attention to ediuation, because he realized 
that it was not making an effective contribution to the improvement of people’s life. His insight into educa¬ 
tion was not derived from books or actual teaching experience, but was the I’ruit of a fiist-hand knowledges 
ol’men and matters and a clear-eyed view of its significant objectives. Some of his basic postulates, which 
sin ck the orthodox educationists at the time as so many educational heresies, have since been largely assimila¬ 
ted into our educational thinkir g and policy-- for instance, that education should be given through the child’s 
mother tongue; that 4 or 5 years’ j)rimary education is utterly inadequate and it must, at least, be given for 7 
or 8 years on a free, compulsory and universal ba.sis. This has even been incorporated in the directives of 
national policy embodied in our Constitution. What, however, provoked the. greatest controversy at the 
time—and has since proved to be the most valuable and creative idea of the scheme—was the place he 
wanted to give to crafts and productive work in education. He held very strongly that education could not 
be effective and realistic unless it was given to the child through suitable types of productive work and crafts, 
like spinning and weaving or wood-work or gardening and agriculture or smithy or pottery so that his head 
and hands, i,e., his intellectual and practical aptitudes may be trained side by side. Real, abiding knowledge 
cannot be acquired directly from the spoken or the printed word—particularly in early childhood; it is 
the bye-product of significant, socially worthwhile, growing and essentially interesting activities. Moreover, 
it is only through participation in them that the whole personality of the child—and not merely a fragment of‘ 
it, called the memory or the mind—can be trained. He was of the view that a comparatively smaller amount 
of knowledge properly assimilated into the mind and transmuted into character and action, was more valua¬ 
ble for the individual than a great deal of haphazard, unintegrated information which remained like a passive 
sediment. The stress on the thorough learning of a craft continuously for several years was also inspired by 
the faith that real education of personality comes from doing a job with the maximum of efficiency and intellec¬ 
tual and manual integrity. Slipshod work is not only a proof of bad workmanship but also betokens an un¬ 
educated mind and a weak, unorganised character, Mahatma Gandhi was anxious that a high sense of the 
dignity of labour should become integrated into national character and, through the alchemy of work, the people 
should be fused into a unity which would transcend the differences of caste and creed and class. He saw that 
there was no better way of achieving this than through a type of education which would link the school 
with the community, exploit the full educative resources of the environment and give the children an opportu¬ 
nity to participate in rural activities and crafts and acquire knowledge through work. This would place the 
school where it really belongs—at the heart of community life—and its four walls would crumble away, as it 
were, enabling the sunshine and the breezes to play on it. 
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There was another aspect of this scheme which is still a matter of considerable controversy and has 
not been generally accepted. Mahatma Gandhi was an idealist in his vision, but a hard-headed realist in 
choosing his means. He had no use for paper-perfect schemes which could not be translated into prac tice, 
lie wanted education to spread to the most distant hamlets in the country as early as possible and he knew 
tliere were not enough financial resources for the purpose. So he came out with a really staggering nc^w idea : 
Why not let the children contrilnite througli their work to the cost of their education? If they are doing 
craft work, why should they not produce useful and marketable articles which could be sold so that the pro¬ 
ceeds (’ould Ijc spent for national education? If craft is taught efficiently and seriously and not as the dilet¬ 
tante’s hobby, why should not children be able to produce such articles? The idea was so startling that it 
provoked a hornet’s nest of opposition : the children will be reduced to the status of sweated labourers; the 
teachers will become slave drivers; and the schools will degenerate into factories and will not be able to acliieve 
their intellectual or social or moral purposes. The Basic National Education Committee was itself rather wary 
in this behalf and made it quite clear that this productive' or economic aspect of craft-work should not be 
allowed to over-shadow its educational aspect. A litth* later, when the Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
lioti and the Ciovernment of India accepted the new pattern of education, they too had some mental reserva¬ 
tions regarding the feasibility of this aspect of the scheme. Some basic institutions—notably those at the village 
of Sevagram which was the centre of Gandhiji's activities in his life-time and quite a few in the State 
of Bihar—decided to explore this possibility carefully in order to find out whether, without sacrificing 
educational objectives, students could contribute something to the cost of their own education. It must be 
admitted that their experience has been quite promising. In the of these schools, it has been found that 
more than 50”o of the recurring cost has been, or could be, met from the sale ofariichts produced. Even in 
some of the ordinary basic schools, under favourable conditions, at least the cost of the raw materials supplied 
can be recovered from the sale proceeds of children’s craft-work. It would, however, be wrong to generalize 
too readily on the basis of th(!se scattered experiments, because it is not possible to reproduce on a mass scab* 

the conditions.including the workers’ earnestness and enthusiasm—which characterise pioneering teachers and 

institutions. On the basis of the available data, the general trend of opinion at present is that all possible 
aN'enues should be explored to increase resources for educational expansion and if, consistently with sound 
education, children can make saleable cloth or grow vegetables and cereals or prepare articles of paper or 
( ard-board or wood or clay, they should be encouraged to do so and the proceeds should be utilised for their 
education. There is no doubt that, if the financial resources of the country were adequate for its needs, we 
rowW build up “activity schools’’ of the Western pattern where a large variety of educational occupations, with 
the necessary equipment, could be provided, enabling each child to express his constructive abilities freely 
and without any restrictions. But we cannot wait indefinitely for such conditions to emerge and must do all 
we can to provide educational facilities for the millions of children who are deprived of them at present. 
So, in addition to exploring all other ways of increasing ediu.ational finance, opinion is veering round to 
the desirability of exploring more carefully the productive possibilities of Basic Education. But, above all, 
in the minds of our best educationists is the firm conviction that creative and constructive done coopera¬ 
tively and with a social purpose, is the finest medium of education and that its full potentialities can only be 
exploited when children are trained to do it with the highest measure of efficiency and integrity of which they 
are capable. 

I do not wash to convey the impression that we have achieved a considerable fraction of what we are 
aiming at. We have so far been able to establish only about 34,000 basic schools (of which the majority is 
in one of the States) as against about 2,14,000 ordinary primary schools in the country, and even these basic 
schools are of all kinds—good, bad and indilferent. Considering the limitations under which we are 
working—of finances, personnel, organisation and training~this is not a matter for surprise. Again, there is 
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the great force of inertia against which our progressive educationists have to contend—inertia of the educa¬ 
tional system and inertia in tlic minds of the teacliers and educational authorities. A certain concept of school 
has grown up and become firmly entrenched during the last hundred years. It cannot obviously be eradi¬ 
cated within a few years, nor can over a hundred thousand schools be “transform(*d” overnight. But 
there is no doubt that this basic idea has an explosive quality and, wherever it has been implemented by 
earnest and intelligent teachers, it has changed the musty atmosphere of schools beyond recognition and, ev('n 
where only some of its features like “community living” and “community service” have been trierd, it holds out 
the promise of a new educational dawn. 

'rhe fi(‘ld of Secondary Education has been recently surveyed by the Mudaliar Commission which 
has tried to look upon the problem with fresh eyes and to envisage education not exclusivTly or even primarily 
in terms of courses, text books, classes or examination marks and certificates but as concerned with helping 
students to develop rich and disciplined personalities, conscious of well-defined social ))urposes. 'J'he aims 
of Secondary Education, as outlined in the Report, stress th{‘ cultiv^ation of qualities like clear thinking, effcc - 
tiv^e study habits, use of manual skill, interest in books as a source of profit and pl(*asure, clarity and fluenev 
in speech and writing, an appreciation of beauty, alhlity to face new probUuns and situations, and a sensi¬ 
tiveness to soc ial issues and urges. 1 cachers are invited to givT more thought to the* end-products of their 
t(‘aching, i. c., not so much to the knowledge thev' impart as its impact on the mind and the personality. The 
Commission has recommended strongly that, in the new pattern of Secondary Education, the over-academic 
emphasis in the curriculum should be redressed, that multi-purpose schools with div^ersified courses should be 
established and due place given to vocational and technical subjects. What precise form these multi-pur¬ 
pose schools will take and how far they could replace unilateral schools will have to be worked out, in the light 

of experience, in the various States. The Report underlines the need for raising the quality and standards of 
(‘ducation and recommends that the total duration of secondary education, to be given in “Higher Secondary 
Schools” should be increased to seven years, three years of which will correspond to senior basic or middle 
stage and four years to proper secondary education, envisaged as a self-contained stage of education and not 
merely as a stepping stone to the college or the University. It should equip the students to enter into different 
professions and services or into institutions providing specialised technical training. At the same time, it 
should enable the more promising and ‘academic’ type of students to acquire sufficient intellectual maturity 
to enter the University for a straight three-year course. 

The teacher’s real business is defined as not to teach what to think but how to think, for the technique 
of right thinking is far more important than the acquisition of encyclopaedic knowledge. In this new 
approach, therefore, emphasis is to be placed not on the accumulation of information but on 

cultivating curiosity, intellectual alertness and a lively quality of mind which will equip the students 

to live intelligently in this world of plural possibilities ”. And not only intelligently but also 
cooperatively, tolerantly and with charity and good-will, for without these qualities life can never become 
happy or peaceful or decent. This accounts partly for the importance which is being increasingly given to 
various curricular and co-curricular group activities, in which qualities needed for democratic citizenship 
can find full play. The secondary school is also expected to work out the implications of the basic education 
idea in its own way, assimilating the principles of productive work, community living and social 
service. The Commission has visualised it as a great social instrument for securing equality of 
opportunity for all talented youth so that they may be able to break through the limitation imposed 
by their financial circumstances and receive necessary training for the type of work that they are 
most fitted to do. This involves many complicated questions pertaining to the selection of students—which 
have got to be tackled—and a provision of scholarships and free places for poor and meritorious students. 
Democracy is apt to degenerate into demagogy and it can make no genuine contribution to improving the 
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(juality and standards of life for the ( ommon man, if socially conscious and intelligent leadership on a decen¬ 
tralised bas’s is not developed and each local community does not participate effectively in tlie improvement 
and reconstruction of its collective life. “ 'Fhe tyrannies that control the minds of men in all the coun¬ 
tries- fanaticism, superstition, racial prejudices and narrow sectional loyalties' -are still undefeated and the 
Secondary School must take its place in the fight against them if national health and progress are to be 
ensured. This is the approach that we arc trying to instil in the minds of teachers through our Training 
Colleges, our Refresher Courses, <uir Headmasters’ Seminars and various other “extension^'' activities. 

AN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 

1 wonder how many even well-informed and educated people are aware of the large number of interest¬ 
ing and significant educational ideas and schemes which are being worked out in the country as part of the 
First Five-^'ear Plan and otlierwisc. Iklucation, except when it touches on politics directly or indirectly, 
is not a “headline catcher” and its results are not easily perceptible in a visible form. It is, however, essen¬ 
tial that they should know something of these projects so that both their criticism and appreciation may be 
well-informc'd and helplul. 1 would tlierefore refer to certain projects of (onsidcrable interest and significance, 
initiated under tlu! Plan, to work out, in a plann(‘d and experinu'ntal manner, the full implications and tech¬ 
niques of Basic (and Social) Induration. Realizing that the })reseut resources at its disposal were not sufficient 
to meet the full needs of educational expansion all over the country, the Education Ministry came to the 
coiH’lusion that Government should largely concentrate on assisting in tin* establishment of certain pilot 
projects and pioneering institutions in different States. I'he obj(*ct of this approach is to improve methods, 
t(‘clnii(|ues and ( urricula so that, in due course, there may be a carry-over of successful experiments and 
cxp(‘rieiices from these institutions to others in the region and the general quality of education may be 
gradually improved. This w'ould provide useful, tested experience for the next stage when educational 
expansion on a nation-wide scab* becomes possible. 

Under the Plan, a number ol'such proj(!Cts have been formulated w'hich are actually in operation. 
Phe most important of these is the establishment, in each State, of a compact unit of basic institutions consis¬ 
ting of a Post-graduate Basic Training College, wdth a demonstration school of senior basic standard, a 
IVimary 'leachers Training College, w'ith two junior basic schools for practical demonstration, a few Com- 
nuinity Centres for social education, a People’s College for training village leaders and a library service for the 
villages in the neighbourhood. These institutions have been provided with comparatively more adequate 
staff and equipment to ensure their functioning efficiently and experimentally, working out sound techniques 
of basic and social education. They are to work as a compact educational unit, under coordinated super¬ 
vision with the basic schools functioning as laboratories for the Training Colleges and the various agencies 
of social education being closely linked up with them so as to break down the walls that separate the school 
from tlie life around. In all of them, emphasis will be placed on productive work, on correlating knowledge 
with life, on social siuvice and community activities. After a reasonable period, the impact of the whole 
group of institutions on the life of the local community will be carefully assessed. If a school goes on working 
in a village or town for years without making its influence felt for the better in the life of the community then 
it has failed in one of its primary purposes and there is obviously something wrong with it. This combined 
“Operation Education"’, as it were, of the Community Centres and the basic institutions is designed to cover 
the entire community— the children as well as the adults—and help to raise the total quality of their life. 

Similarly, certain rural primary schools have been selected in each State to be developed as ‘^schools- 
cum-community centres”. In the past, most of the primary schools have been providing a somewhat formal 
and lifeless kind of education. These reorganised schools are endeavouring to expand the scope of tlxeir ac¬ 
tivities, to prepare the children to participate in community life and to throw open their facilities to the local 
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adults in the cvenin|:^s so that they may engage in various social, cultural or educational activities in which 
they may be interested. Some schools have added a modest “community hall” to their building for this 
purpose and necessary ecjuipment—like games apparatus, musical instruments, material for craft*work and 
easy books and papers—has been provided to attract adults with varying interests. The idea is that the school 
should become the natural focus of the social and cultural life of the villag(‘ and the teacher should be able 
to assume his natural position of leadership amongst the villagers. 

Another project, which aims at the improvement of Secondary Education, has drawn a number of 
Secondary Training Colleges into cooperation in order to undertake research on practical problems relating 
to the work of secondary schools and the recessary financial resources have been placed at their disposal for 
the purpose. These projects are rather modest in scope but varied in nature, devising of intelligence and 
aptitude tests, research in children's vocabulary, analysis of text books, irnprovtunents in specific metliods 
of teaching etc. The Education Ministry is to make the n'sults of these researches available, in due course, 
to all interested persons and institutions. 

Another project which was initiated last year with the cooperation of tiu* Ford Foundation and T.C.M 
aims at organizing an I'.xtcnsion Service in Secondary 'I'raining Colleges so as to improve the working of 
secondary schools in tludr locality. 'I’he teachers are, on the one liand, to be drawn into the 'Fraining College 
orbit, as it were, and through seminars, rcfri'sher courses, workshops and discussion groups they are to be 
stimulated into ( reativc! work. On the other hand, the 'IVaining College slaiT will go into these schools, 
study their problems on the spot and try to solve them through eooperative effort. 'I'wenty-four 'Fraining 
Clolleges are already working under this s(dicme to try out new ideas to improve training techniques 
and to produce materials for teachers' guidance. An albindia Council of Secondary Falucation is coordinat¬ 
ing litis as well as other activities for the reconstructicui of Secondary Education on the approved pattern. 

Reference may also be made (o another experinKmt started in 1954 for the improvernenl of Text 
Books to which little attention was given in the jtast. A majority of the school books in nse at present are un¬ 
satisfactory in point of content, presentation and production. Some of the causes, responsible for this state 
of affairs, could perliaps be removed through administrative action or provision of additional financial re¬ 
sources. But there arc others which are clue to lack of insight into the problems involved in the production 
of good text books, including the technical know-how. Jn order to nic'et the pressing demand f(;r better books, 
the Central Government has established a small Bureau of 1 ext Book Research, which is critically analysing 
existing text books, assessing their defects, formulating criteria and directives for authors, publishers and 
printers and it will, later, produce a f(‘W model” text books for th(;ir guidance. It is also proposed to in¬ 
clude curricular research within the purview of this Bureau. 

Similarly, a Central Bureau of Educ ational and Vocational Guidance has been set up by the Central 
Ministry, and State Bureaus have been set up in some of the States to deal with the new and important prob¬ 
lems which are arising as a I'esult of the re-organisation of education, particularly at the Secondary level. 
'Fhis Bureau is working on the preparation of necessary material required for the guidance of students in the 
choice of courses and careers. 

These few instances of the new approach will show how the Education Ministry is dealing with the 
diflicult question of raising educational standards in different types of institutions. It is definitely commit¬ 
ted to the view that the mechanical and uncritical expansion of the present system is detrimental to the 
educational interests of the country and the proper policy is to pave the way, steadily and firmly, for the 
development of an educational system which will be more closely and intelligently related to the needs and 
problems of the students as well as the adult community. 
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THE EDUCATION OF ADULTS 

'rhc education of children and adolescents is, however, only one facet of the total educational situa¬ 
tion of the country. An equally important problem is the education of the adults, the urgency and magni¬ 
tude ol which nerds no underlining. In this field, considerable headway has been made in recent years, 
partly as a result of the cumulative effort of earlier decades and partly in response to the demands of politi¬ 
cal situation and the emergence of democratic institutions. In the first place, the whole concept of adult educa¬ 
tion luis ])een widened and deepened. It is no longer regarded as synonymous witli the teaching of reading 
and writing but is envisaged as a movement for raising the whole quality of adult life and eml)racing within 
it topics and activities like health and hygiene, civic efficiency, recreation, simple craft traitiing, general know¬ 
ledge as well as reading and writing. Educationists are becoming increasingly convinced that, in many 
cases, starting with literacy will not do, as the ordinary adult, tired after the day’s hard work (cu' failure to 
find work!) is not inclined to react favourably to dull lessons in reading and writing. If, instead, something 
can be done to make his life* more pleasant and meaningful or to add a little to his capacity to earn, it would 
be much easier to win his interest and cooperation and the demand for literary and general education will 
follow in due course. A good deal of useful knowledge can, moreover, be imparted ('ven before the adult 
has acquired literacy with tlie help of suitable types of audio-visual aids, which traditionally, too have played 
an important part in adult education in India. In many States, social education work has been going on l()r 
years with varying measure of success. Thousands of devoted teachers and oiIkt voluntary social workerrs 
have taken it up as a labour of love and students in schools and colleges have also been running educational 
centres for the adult population. In addition, the cooperation of industrial concerns and of police and jail 
authorities etc. has l)een obtained in many places in order to extend social education amongst labourers, 
members of the police force, prisoners and other compact groups who are easily accessible. Considerable 
stimulus has been given to the movement in the Community Projects where trained social education workers 
are being employed to carry on their work side by side with other trained workers in the fields ofmedieine, 
agriculture, cottage industries etc. in the common effort to re-build village life. Many informal agencies 
like mobile cinema and drama vans, exhibitions, tours and excursions etc. are being pressed into service and 
attempts have been made to cat:*r to the needs of special groups tlirough youth clubs, women’s clubs etc. 

I might call special attention to the efforts that are being made for the production of suitable reading 
material likely to be of interest to adults. The paucity of such literature in the various Indian languages 
has made it necessary for the Central Government to take the initiative in this direction. Considerable pro¬ 
gress has been done in recent years through a happy ct)operation between the Central and State Governments 
on the one hand, and voluntary organisations working in this field on the other. Several hundred booklets 
and pamphlets for neo-literates and others, dealing with sulyects of everyday interest, have been published 
and schemes for expanding and intensifying this effort arc in hand. The compilation of a People’s Encyclo¬ 
paedia, to provide reading for pleasure as well as profit, the preparation of commissioned books on subjects 
of general cultural interest written, specially for the not-highly educated adults, are some of the new ven¬ 
tures which have been taken up. The Central Government have not only sponsored and financed the produc¬ 
tion of books but have also helped to organize Seminars and Literary Workshops to train winters for neo-litera- 
tes and published some material likely to be of direct use to authors, publishers and book artists. In tliis 
work they have had the welcome cooperation of international and national organisations like UNESCO, the 
Ford Foundation and the Indian Adult Education Association. In addition to books being written spe¬ 
cially for the purpose, prizes have been offered to authors and publishers of books for adults and children 
and the bulk purchase of copies of approved publications is done to stimulate nation-wide interest 
in the production of literature of good quality that will meet the needs of an emergent democracy. In order 
to place the movement on a more durable foundation, it has been linked up closely with the growing library 
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movement, as otherwise there is the ever-present danger of the neo-literates and persons with a few years' 
sc hooling relapsing into illiteracy. 

The target laid down in the Plan contemplates that, during the Plan period, at least of the 

population in the 14-40 age group should come within the purview of “social education” in the wider sense 
of the word. The plans of the Central and State Governments provide for the expenditure of about 15 
crores direc tly on social education. But this gives a rather inadequate idea of the total resources being 
utilized for the purpose, as the movement is also being conducted through a number of other official and 
non-official agencies fincliuling Community Projects) for which funds are found from other sources. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

Ihider the Chairmansliip of our distinguished educationist and philosopher, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
the University Education Commission had surveyed the whole field of education in the Universities in 1949 
and made lar-reaching recommendations for its reform and reconstruction. In its whole approach to the 
problem it was inspired by the belief that the survival of democracy depends on maintaining high standards 
of general, vocational and professional education and on building up the right values and ideals—respect for 
human personality, freedom ol‘belief and expression for all and faith in reason and humanity. Without them 
there, is a danger that science and technology may prove to be not a blessing but a curse. In the words of the 
Report, “If we want to bring about a savage upheaval in our society, all that we net'd to do is to give voca¬ 
tional and technical education and starve the spirit. We will (then) have scientists w'ithout conscience and 
technicians without taste, who find avoid, a moral vacuum within themselves.... If we claim to be civi¬ 
lised, we must develop thought for the poor and the suffering, chivalrous regard and respect for womt!n, faith 
in human brotherhood regardlesss of race or colour, nation or religion, love of peace and freedom, abhorrence 
f)f cruelty and ceaseless devotion to tin* claims of justice.” “Utopias are sweet dreams", it adds, quoting 
Kant, “but to strive endlessly towards them is the duty of the citizens and of the statesmen.” Within the frame¬ 
work of this id(‘ology the Report has made its recommendations for coordinated planning of higher educa¬ 
tion and research, the improvemcuU of methods and curricula, the remodelling of the examination system, 
the recruitment of better teachers and the provision of adequate funds. On the int(41ectual side, the Com¬ 
mission was most seriously exercised about the inadequacy of stand irds which have gone down considera¬ 
bly ill recent years with the result that the minds of many students remain nncpuckened, lacking in depth as 
well as breadth and variety of interests. The information that they acquire in colleges does not develop in¬ 
to knowledge and, still less mature into wisdom, which is the grace of knowledge. This is due to a variety 
of reasons- a rapid increase in the number of students with a corresponding decrease of personal contact l;e- 
tween them and their teachers; unsclectivc admission of many students who are either mentally unfit for 
higher education or lack seriousness of purpose—aimless drifters who cam<! in mainly to obtain degrees as an 
uncertain passport to employment; failure to attract first-rate men to the staff; use of mcthoch not calculated 
to develop intellectual clarity or initiative, and lack of adequate accommodation and equipment for libraries, 
laboratories and lecture rooms. Tlur basic problem at this stage of education is to decide what to do with 
such students and how to provide a stimulating intellectual environment for those who are really well equip¬ 
ped for the purpose. 

In order to meet this challenging situation, certain steps have been taken already and others arc 
under active consideration. A University Grants Commission has been esta])lishcd to allocate grants for 
the development needs of the Central and State Universities. It has taken certain measures to improve the 
salary .scales of University teachers and has placed funds at their disposal for the improvement of libraries, 
laboratories and postgraduate teaching and research. They are not commensurate with the full needs of the 
situation, but they are far greater than have been spent in the past on University Education in this country. 
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It is also assisting Universities to improve their hostel accommodation, to develop extra-curricular activities 
and to start campus projects for providing social and cultural amenities for students through their own 
labour—amenities like open-air theatres, stadia, swimming pools and gymnasia. Grants and scholarships 
are being given much more generously than before to encourage research on the part of students as well as 
professors. The Commission had estimated that the implementation of its recommendations will require 
at least a recurring additional expenditure of about Rs. 10 crores per year for the next five years. This would 
enable the teachers’ salaries to be suitably raised, adequate scholarships and free places being provided for 
meritorious students, residential facilities to be improved and expanded, libraries and laboratories being 
equipped more worthily and research and post-graduate work being encouraged in a reasonable measure. 
Funds of this order are not yet available either from Government or other sources—the income from fixed 
investments has decreased on account of fall in the rate of interest and some of the private sources of phil¬ 
anthropy are drying up. In order to meet this situation, the Gentral Government have spent about 
Rs. 3.25 crores during the First Five Year Plan and is expected to allocate a]K)Ut Rs. 36 crores in the Second 
Plan lor the purpose. This certainly marks a good step forward over the pre-independ(‘ncc situation. 

'Fhe Commission also gave serious thought tf) the fact that, in the past, our Higher Education has 
been almost exclusively urban-rninded, that it has tended to cut off educated persons from the countryside 
and thus failed to make a worthwhile contribution to the improvement of the material and cultural ameni¬ 
ties of life in the villages. It, therefore, recommended the establishment of a few Rural Universities, which 
should be rural not mert'ly in the geographical sense, i. e., located in rural areas, but xhv.ir objectives, their 
curric ula, tlieir approach to methods of work, their problems of research should be centred round the needs 
and aspiraiions of village life. While many social and constructive workers and organizations have been 
working devotedly in the countrysicU—thanks to the })owerful impetus given to this movement by Gandhiji’s 
exarny)le and precept - an eflective (toss fertilization between tlie scientific and social research and crea¬ 
tive thought in the Universities and the numerous problems awaiting solution in the villages is yet to be 
established, A number of promising experiments have been started during the last few years with this object 
and wliat may be called the basic approach is being tried out, with necessary modifications, in the post sccfjn- 
dary and collegiate stage also. 'These experiments are still young and no institution has yet achieved the 
status of a University. But it is a welcome sign that a number of earnest-minded educationists with ideas 
are beginning to devote their attention to it. 'These efforts will not only pave the way to the new type of 
University that is envisaged but also exercise a healthy influence on the pattern of education in the existing 
Universities. 

A Rural Higher Education Committee was appointed under the Chairmanship of Dr. K.L. Shri- 
mali, now Deputy Minister for Education, to study this question and, in consultation with some distinguished 
foreign educationists, it has worked out a proposal for the estal)lishmcnt of Rural Institutes. The d<?cks 
are being cleaned for action for this purpose and it is hoped that, in cooperation with non-oflficial orga¬ 
nizations working in this field, some existing institutions will be developed as Rural Institutes and others 
helped to develop their present rural education activities further. 

Side by side with this demand for greater realism, there is also an increasing consciousness of 
the need to break down the excessive specialism and compartmenlalization of studies which is prejudicial 
to the provision of a liberal education. A movement similar to the ‘^Great Issues’" or “General Educa¬ 
tion” courses in the U.K. and the U.S.A has been initiated in some of the Universities with the object of 
providing a more balanced and better integrated education. The object is to make basic instruction in 
significant social, economic and literary problems available for science students and some basic knowledge 
about modern science, its laws and discoveries and its contribution to the reshaping of the modern world, 
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available for Arts students. A person who feels intellectually helpless or bored outside the field of his special- 
ism is essentially uneducated, whatever his academic degrees and distinctions, d’his movement is still 
in the early stages but the students’ response of several Universities has been favourable and, as it develops, 
it will help to rectify the one-sidedness of University education. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

In this survey, it is possible to make only a brief reference to tlie progress made in the field of 
Technical arid higher scientific education. Till the early 'forties’, there were very meagre facilities in India 
for the purpose and students who wanted to receive higher ti'chnical education were, as a matter of course, 
expectf‘d to proceed to the United Kingdom or sometimes to theUnit(*d States. Realizing that the progress 
of the country in all directions was bound up with the full d(‘velopinent and exploitation of her natural 
resources, Government have been devoting increasing attention and funds to improving the facilities for such 
education. During the last decade, marked progress has been made in this din^ction under the advice of 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research and the All India Ck)uncil of 'rechnical Education, and 12 
national laboratories and research institutions have been established covering a wide range of subjects—phy¬ 
sics, chemistry, drug research, electronics, glass, ceramics, road research, leath(*r research etc. In order to 
supplement the work done by the 'rechnical Departments of the Universiti{‘s, frov(*rnment have planned the 
establishment of four higher Institutes of Technology, of which one at Kharagpur -modelled on the lines 
of the Massachusett Institute—is already functioning and providing training upto the highest standard to 
about 900 students in subjects for whii h there had so for been no provision in India. Likewise, the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, has been developed as a high class centre' ol' pure as well as technological 
research. Many other iion-(iovernment technological institutions have been helped financially to develop 
higher stardarcls of education and to increase their enrolment so that the shortage in trained personnel may 
])e rnach' good as cjuickly as possible. A third line of advance has beirii in the Universitu's themselves where 
post-graduate departments of science have been strengthened and resi^arch has been encouraged by tlur 
provision of additional staff and equipment and the institution of over 500 research scholarships. 

As a result of these measures taken by the Central Government, there has been a (onsiderable 
expansion of facilitie»s for technical education so that, in 1952, w^e had about 70 engineering and technical 
institutiors with an enrolment of about 12000 as against 40 institutions with an enrolment of about 600 
students in 1947. Here also the issue is joined between the demand for c|uality and the need for expan¬ 
sion and a Technical Man-power Committee is examining this problem in the liglit of the needs of 
the Five Year Plan, The question of providing adequate facilities for practical training in Industries 
has also engaged the serious attention of Government and, though some progress has been made in the 
placement of students. Industry has not yet fully realized its obligations in this direction. The Ministry 
has, however, instituted a number of industrial training stipends for qualified students which has helped to 
attract promising students to industries and technology. 

CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 

In the past, the Ministry and Departments of Education had taken a very narrow and limited view 
of their function and the scope of their activities as if they were concerned only with the supervision and 
development of agencies of formal education. A significant and welcome change of attitude has, however, 
become noticeable during the last few years and the Central Ministry, in particular, has embraced within 
its purview the promotion of activities in the field of Art and Culture also and has initiated various measures 
for the purpose. Thus, during the last five years, steps have been taken to establish National Academies 
of Letters, Music, Dance and Drama. Schemes have also been initiated to give financial assistance to emi- 
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Tu*nt artists and men of letters in indigent circumstances as also to young and promising, but financially 
handicapjied, writers, musicians, dramatists, film artists and painters to enable them to carry on their work 
with peace of mind, A National Art Treasures Fund has been set up under the Charimanship of the Educa¬ 
tion Minister to acquire art objects for the National Art Gallery and the National Museum which are being 
developed as institutions worthy of the nation. Another arresting and unique experiment in this field, which 
desenTS at least passing mention, related to the encouragement of children’s Art and Writing. For the last 
five years, the well known Shankar's Weekly has been bringing out an Annual Children’s Number in whicli 
selections from the creative writings and self-exprcssional drawings of children between the .ages of 3 and 1(3 
are published, and prizes are awarded to the best entries undereach age group. As the competition is open 
to all the children teor///—34000 entries were received this year from 3(3 countries—it has not only helped 
to release unsuspected creative talent in children .and given a new direction to the teaching of art and litera¬ 
ture, l>ut it has become* a most attractive medium for promoting international understanding and friendship 
at a most significant level amongst the children of the world. It is only an unimaginative misanthrope 
who could belittle the importance of such a venture in this war-minded and liatred-tossed world. While 
the inspiration Ibr this creative ventun* came from an individual of imagination, Government and public 
le.aders h.ave given enthusiastic support and encouragement. Perhaps it may be cl.aimed, without over¬ 
stepping the bonds of nuKlesty, that education in India has been readily responsive to ideas of internation¬ 
alism and peace and its educationists are beginning to realize* ihni creative (‘dm ation, which releases repressed 
impulse and unwinds the complexes of fear and hate and aggressiveness, can make the most powerful contri¬ 
bution to building up a mentality and climate of peace. 

This tendency is being further strengthened through the exchange of cultural delegations of artists, 
students and teachers with other countries, through the activities ol‘ the Indian National Commission for 
Cooperation with UNESCO and through me.asures designed to promote education for living in a world 
community. 

This rapid and rather sketchy survey will give some idea of what we have been able to achieve as 
also of the long, long road that we have yet to travel to attain our goal. .At every step in this journey, we 
( orne up against the question of the financial resources, whose inadequacy is the biggest hurdle in our way. 
How is this to be crossed? Frankly, I have no royal and easy way out to suggest. As I visualize it, the pro¬ 
blem can be solved only gradually and by working simultaneoush on many fronts. The basic remedy is, 
of course, the increase in national wealth through agricultural and industrial development and to this our 
efi'orts are at presnt directed with a near grim determination. Secondly, there has to be keener realization 
of the high priority of education in 'all schemes of development. Even witliin the present tight financial 
economy, money is sometimes found for other projects- some, to my way of thinking, less urgent—more 
easily than for education! 'rhirdly, by improving the quality of education and demonstrating its healthy 
impact on the life of the people, public co-operation in this great work has to be secured in the fullest measure. 
Through such co-operation, we can often achieve what even Government resources arc unable to do. In 
one of the States, for instance, the head of a district administration was able to get about 600 primary schools 
built within a couple of years through the voluntary eflfort of local people—something which the Education 
Department had not been able to do in a decade out of its own resources! Fourthly, we shall have to explore 
the productive possibilities of basic and post-basic education for what they are worth and even if this 
enables us to meet the recurring expense on craft materials or help the children in meeting a part of their 
personal expenditure, it will be a valuable asset. Investment in education is an act of faith and ima¬ 
gination because, as I have already pointed out, its returns arc not only slow but not easily perceptible 
either. To the extent that national policy is inspired by faith in education, it will manage to find neces- 
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sary funds with increasing success and this will, in its turn, contribute efleclivc^ly to the improvement of 
national resources. 

I have attempted to provide a well balanced surve*y of our educational situation, its difliculties as 
well as the achievements of the last few years in the face of heavy, almost unbearable, odds. As 1 have said 
at the outset, viewed against the magnitude of the work yet to be done, these achievements are modest; 
viewed against the background of what we inherited from the British regime, they should give some cause 
for satisfaction and hope. I'liere is a tendency in some quarters to belittle what has Ixten done- 'this 
may be due to lack of adequate information or commendable im])atience to go forward more quickly or 
an attitude! of cynical pessimism which delights in running down every thing rather than attempting a fair 
appraisal. Lack of knowledge about what is being done in the field of education can be easily remedied by 
studying readily available material in the form of Reports and other published documents; well-meaning im- 
j)atience should bt‘ar in mind that th(‘ progress of education, as of all other schemes of national reconstruc¬ 
tion, depends on the resources available and cannot proceed far ahead of them and that the educational 
seed grows only slowly, almost imperceptibly. For the “professional pessimist" there is no remedy except 
to exchange his pleasant occupation of irresponsible criticism for actual participation in some worthwhile 
constructive activity which is a sure antidote against a sense of frustration. 1 am as conscious as anyone 
else of our low standards, our ill-equipped and overcrowded schools and colleges, our under-paid and 
dissatisfied teachers and the anxious problem of indiscipline which is looming so large in our discus¬ 
sions. But I venture to sugg(!St that, given the conditions under which we have been working—the 
patently inadequate resources, the limitations which are inherent in a democratic set-up, the fact that 
the various States are firimarily responsible for education within their jurisdiction—no otlurr country could 
have achieved much more during this brief period of seven or eight years, of which the first three or four were 
devoted, in a stmse, to a magnificent struggle just to survive as a nation after the holocaust of partition. The 
educational measures that have been taken during this period, are bound to bear fruit in due course, not 
only because education is inherently a plant of slow growth but also because every educational reform has 
to contend against the inertia of the status quo, of established ways of thinking and methods of teaching and 
of a personnel brought up in a diilerent tradition. To some extent, therefore, the surprize is not that more 
has not been done but that so much has been actually attempted and achieved. 

May I conclude by saying that the educational situation in the country offers a challenge which 
is as difficult as it is bracing ? 'fhe main problems have been surveyed with reasonable thoroughness and 
the Centre as well as the Slates have worked out their schemes of reconstruction. To implement them suc¬ 
cessfully we need vastly increased financial resources as well as larger, better trained and more efficient per¬ 
sonnel. But we need also better coordination of the various educational schemes in the States. Tlie 
Centre is attempting to provide necessary guidance for this purpose, not indeed with the object of enforcing 
any rigid educational pattern on the country but for ensuring a broad national approach and a basic measure 
of uniformity, particularly in standards and objectives. In a free, democratic country there may be—indeed 
there will be—many different roads and avenues but they should all eventually lead to a social and cultural 
Rome, cherished in common. A voluntary acceptance of the highest national objectives and purposes can 
only be brought about through a wisely directed educational policy which would be elastic without being 
ineffective. Such a policy can contribute powerfully to evolving a pattern of national unity which will be 
able to accommodate differences and not be disrupted by them. 



I F before Independence the world outside thought about India at all, it was 
of an India which was called the brightest jewel in the British Crown, an 
India of snakes and tigers, peacocks and elephants, where lived princes 
in unbelievable splendour. Some might have heard about the Taj Mahal 
and of the monuments and relics of vanished civilizations. Others might 
have heard about the “Naked Fakir"’ who dreamt of driving the alien 
rulers not by force of arms but by non-violence, in thought, speech and 
action, and by passive resistances. To the Indologists, India was only a 
country with a gorgeous past. To a lew it was a land of great yogis and 
sanyasis. Very few knew that there was in India a pulsating intellectual 
life, even though they may have heard about poets like Rabindranath 
'Fagore, philosophers like Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, scientists like 
Chandrasekhar Venkata Raman and Jagadish Chandra Bose and artists 
like Abanindranath Tagore ; they knew nodiing of many who dreamt and 
wrought, side by side with the fighters for India’s freedom. Hardly any¬ 
thing was known of the dances and music ol' India and of the vigorous 
literature in the many languages of India. 

One of the first tasks which the National Government set before itself 
was to develop the cultural life of the country, to bring the country irUo 
living contact with the cultural life of other countries and to give all 
encouragement and support to the scientific workci’s, to the literary men, to 
the singer, the dancer and the artist. 

But a year or two passed before the National Government could bring 
order into the general administration of the country which had been 
disrupted by the sudden departure, immediately before or soon after 
Independence, of nearly all British and most Muslim ofHcersin all branches 
of administration and defence. The position had been made much more 
difficult by large-scale influx of displaced persons both from the 
Western provinces and the Eastern provinces of the newly formed state of 
Pakistan. 
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THE NATIONAL ACADEMIES 

ll is interesting to recall that the Asiatic Society of Bengal (then known as the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal) had proposed even before the establishment of the National Government the formation 
of a National Trust for stimulating the development of Indian culture in all its aspects and had recom¬ 
mended the establishment of the academics of Arts, of Letters, and of Dance, Drama and Music. 

In 1949, the Education Minister of India summoned a conference at Calcutta of the representatives 
of the Union and the State Governments and of a party of a large number of artists and art critics of reput;‘ 
from all over India to consider schemes for the promotion of art in the country. The first result (4' this con¬ 
ference was the appointment of a Committee to formulate the constitution of a Central Advisory Board of 
Art, the function of which was to advise Government on all matters relating to the promotion of the arts. 
This was merely an interim measure, pending the establishment of a National Academy of Art. The C mi- 
mittee so appointed, met in December, 1949, and recommended C(‘rtain objectives to be set for implemen¬ 
tation, and the Advisory Body proceeded to draw up the constitution of a small organisation to be 
called the Bharat Kala Samiti, which was to consist of 7 practising artists, 5 art critics and officially 
a})pointed members. This Samiti met for the first time in April, 1950, and among other things, a sub¬ 
committee for publication was appointed which later drew up a scheme to publish albums of paintings, 
sculptures and bronzes. In 1953 the Bharat Kala Samiti was dissolved and the National Academy of 
Art (Lalit Kala Akadami) was created, and it was formally inaugurated in August, 1954. The prirrnry 
function of this Academy is to encourage and promote the study and research in the fields of painting, 
sculptures, architecture and applied arts. The academy is also to coordinate the activities of the 
regional or State Academies, promote cooperation among art associations, cmcourage exchange of ideas 
lx*tween various schools of art, pul)lish literature on art and foster national and interxiational contacts 
through exhibitions and exchange of personnel and art objects. 

I’he National Academy of Art functions through a General Council with an Executive Board 
and has a Finance Committee and other standing committees as may be required to carry out the work 
of the Academy . The General Council consists of one repre.sentative of each of the States, 5 nominees of' 
the Government of India, 15 representatives of the Art Associations recognised by the Academy and 9 
eminent artists elected by the General Council. The Academy has begun its publication programme by 
bringing out a portfolio of contemporary paintings and has also published a set of 12 picture-postcards in 
colour mostly of Rajput paintings, a brochure entitled Indian Art through the ages, an album of Moghul 
miniatures, and an album of Kangra paintings. Among its forthcoming publications are an album of* 
Udaipur paintings and a brochure of Gujarati paintings. The copying of the frescoes at Badami, in 
the Bijapur District of Bombay, in the same size as the originals is already in progress. 

An important programme of the Academy is a detailed countrywide survey of the surviving 
folk arts and crafts and the working conditions of the craftsmen. A beginning has already been made with 
a survey in West Bengal, and a survey to cover the Punjab is also being taken up. The first Exhibition 
sponsored by the Academy was that of Canadian paintings, organised by the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Calcutta, which was shown in Delhi, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Another exhibition, that of 
Hungarian folk arts, was opened in Calcutta on 14th February, 1955, which was also on view in Bombay 
and Delhi. The first national Exhibition of Art to be organised by the Academy was inaugurated by the 
President of India on March 22, 1955, in Delhi; selected items from this Exhibition were subsequently shown 
in other important centres of the country. The Academy has instituted prizes for the best exhibits, 
the highest being a gold plaque and a cash prize of Rs. 2000. There are a number of other awards ; two 
cash prizes of Rs. 1000 each, two of Rs. 500 each and four of Rs. 250 each for other deserving exhibits. 
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In March 1951, a conference on letters was held in Delhi wliich recommended a draft constitution 
for a National Academy of Letters (Sahitya Akadamy) for the encouragement and coordination of literary 
activities in all the Indian languages. The constitution of this academy was drawn up in consultation 
with the State Governments and important literary societies. The supreme authority of the Academy vests 
in a General Council consisting of one nominee of each of the Indian States, representatives of the 14 languages 
of India enumerated in the Constitution, representatives of the Universities of India, 5 nominees of the 
Government of India, chosen for their eminence in the field of letters with two representatives each of the 
National Academy of Dance, Drama and Music and of the National Academy of Art. The General Council 
works through an Executive Board. The Academy requested the States to recommend the names of 
authentic literary organisations as well as eminent writers and scholars in their respective areas. The main 
objective of the Academy is to make the people of India conscious of the essential unity of Indian literature, 
written in many languages. One of the first tasks the Academy has set Ixdbre itself is the publica¬ 
tion of a national bibliography of Indian literature. This bibliography will include all books of signi¬ 
ficance and of literary merit, published in the 20th century, in the fourteen major languages specified in the 
Constitution of’ India, as well as books in English pu})lished in India or written by Indian authors. 
The term ‘literature" for the purpose of bibliography has been liI)erally defined so as to include all important 
books written in all the languages. 'I’he other activities of the Academy include the publication of a biblio¬ 
graphy of all books published in India since 1954, a “Who’s Who” of Indian literature, edited texts of all 
the works of Kalidasa, prose, poetry, drama and short stories in the Indian languages and the publication 
of a standard work in English and Hindi of the history and development of modern Indian literature. The 
writers and scholars in each language have been invited to recommend thet best works, both ancient and 
modern, in their languages which in their opinion are suitable for translation into other Indian languages. 
The Government of India announced prizes of Rs. 5000 each for the most outstanding books published since 
Independence in the fourteen language's. The books are chosen by the National Academy of Letters in con¬ 
sultation with the appropriate Advisory Boards. In 1955 altogether 12 awards were made; no composi¬ 
tion in English or Sanskrit was considered sufficiently outstanding to merit the award. 

The Academy will have also a maximum number of 21 Fellows who will be nominated by virtue of 
their established reputation as literary men on the pattern of the awards to the membership of the French 
Academy. 

The first of the National Academies to be established was the National Academy of Dance, Drama 
and Music (Sangeet Natak Academy) which was inaugurated in January 1953. Its chief objective is to 
foster and develop Indian dance, drama and music and to promote through them the cultural unity of 
the country. The Academy is to coordinate the activities of regional organisations, promote research, set 
up training institutions and sponsor cultural exchanges in the field of dance, drama and music. The 
Academy has a General Council consisting of representatives of the organisations connected with drama 
and music, two representatives each of the National Academy of Letters and the National Academy of' 
Art, two representatives each of the Academies of Hindustani and Carnatic Music, five nominees of the Cen¬ 
tral Government and eight eminent artists in the field of dance, drama and music elected by the General 
Council. It also has an Executive Board, a Finance Committee and other standing or ad hoc committees 
which may be appointed as necessity arises. 'Fhe main task that the Academy has before itself at present 
is the establishment of Regional Academies in the States. These have already been formed and are active¬ 
ly working in Assam, Bhopal, Bihar, Hyderabad, Madhya Bharat, Madras, Orissa, Saurashtra and 
Rajasthan. The National Academy has built up an impressive library of books, rare records of vocal 
and instrumental music and documentary films. It has accorded recognition to about 56 institutions and 
given generous grants to various organisations. Its programme of work includes the Institution of awards 
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for dances, drama and folk dances, administration of the President’s Awards for music, sponsoring of annual 
drama festival, organisation of films seminars, filming and recording of eminent musicians and the collection 
of Rag and Thai paintings. 

Indian dancing is gradually coming to be recognized as one of the priceless artistic heritages of the 
world. Dancing in India originally developed round the temple as one of its major rituals ; in Northern 
India it also flourished in the Royal courts and in the houses of big landowners ; only in comparatively recent 
years it has been brought before the public on the stage. Broadly speaking, Indian dancing can 
be divided into two types—the “Tandava^’ the “Lasya”, Tandava is vigorous and virile while Lasya is 
characterised by grace and delicacy. Every dancer is required to acquire both the movements so as to 
preserve a balance between vigour and grace. Gestures or mudras are the essence of Indian dancing, 
any story or incident or shade of'emotion or the idea of well-known animals and flowers can be eloquent¬ 
ly expressed through them. A mastery of this gesture-language is all-important in a good dance perform¬ 
ance, and no dancer is great unless he or she lias the capacity to convey a wide and subtle range of 
ideas through these mudras. 

There are four main schools of dances in India : Bharata Natyam, Kathakali, Kathak and Mani- 
puri. Bharata Natyam perhaps represents the purest and the oldest form of the Indian tradition. This is 
always executed by a singU; dancer, generally a woman dancer. The music consists of a singer or singers 
and a group of drummers. The sung music functions like a commentary on the dance. 

Kathakali of Malabar is the most dramatic form of Indian dancing. It literally means '‘story play’^ 
and employs many dancers usually drawing its themes from the epics. It is the popular art of Kerala in 
South India. Formerly almost every aristocratic family of Kerala had a troupe of Kathakali actors and 
musicians under its patronage. Then there was a change as a result of the young people receivi*»g 
a western education, and Kathakali dancers fell on difficult times. But fortunately there has again been a 
changed outlook in the country, largely due to the efibrts of the great Kerala poet, Vallathol, and his nov<> 
famous Kerala Kalarnandalam Kathakali Institute founded in 1930. This ancient art with its varied grace* 
and subtleties of dramatic expression, has again become a living tradition. Kathakali is a complex ar 
composed of three fine arts, acting, dancing and music. It is a pantomime in which the actors do not spea. 
or sing, but interpret their ideas and emotions through a highly sensitive medium of mudraSy appropriate 
gestures, picturesque hand-poses, and vivid facial expressions perfectly intelligible even to the uninitiated. 
Such an elaborately codified system of a dumb yet eloquent kind of expression is the unique distinction ( " 
Kathakali and it may justly claim to be one of the richest and strangest gifts which India has presented if» 
the world. Language of gestures and mudras adopted is used as a substitute for spoken language and is as 
much suited for the purpose of dance as for drama. Musicians sing and the meaning is translated by the 
actors at once into this silent language of facial expressions, body attitudes and poses, and figuration 
of the hands. The actors act and dance in harmony witli the rhythm as well as the sense of the songs. 
Though Kathakali is essentially an art of Kerala it is now widely spread. The simplicity of external atmos¬ 
phere, the absence of any arrangement for scenery or of stage lighting, the manly vigour of its dance, the| 
fullness and profundity of its historionic expression, bold and forceful in every line, and the dancers with; 
their most wonderful head-dresses and elaborate facial make-up hold the spectators spell-bound. ; 

The Kathak school, which is peculiar to North India, shows the impact of the Muslim influence.; 
While its elegance and sophistry are derived from the Mughal Court, itx technical evolutions and; 
complicated rhythms are of indigenous origin, and there has been no departure from the traditional 
fundamentals. 
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1'he Manipuri school is essentially lyrical and on the whole lighter. Manipuri dance belongs 
essentially to Manipur in the north-eastern border of Assam, and was made popular by Rabindranath 
T agore l^y inc'orporating features from it in his dance-dramas. Manipuri dancing is in four forms: 
Laiharoba, Astra-Vidya, Chalan-Gathan and Rasa Lila. The first of these is the oldest form of dance 
known in Manipur, and is in the form of a dance-drama, composed of solo, duet and group dances depict- 
irjg the stories from the Manipuri epic'. The dances are simple ; their rhythm, mov'ements and expressions 
appear to be somewhat unvaried and )>ordcring on the primitive. But the group dances in which as many 
as a hundred or more usually participate have a vivid and vigorous appeal, witli colourful costumes and its 
powerful grouping of the dancers. The second type consists of acrobatic dances. There are sword and 
spear dances, mock fights and war dances, which call for great agility and supple strength which can only 
be aexjuired after years of training. In olden days it w'as almost compulsory for men to learn these 
dances, though sometimes there wen' also w^omen who performed these dancers ; and there are C'ven now 
living some old women practitioners of this type of dancing. 

The third type is truly a devotional dance in which Manjira, Karatala and Khol (the Manipuri 
Mridang) constitute important accessories. T’his dance marks the advent of \"aishnav’ism in Manipur. The 
dancers singing the devotional songs move to tlie accompaniment of the drumming on the Khol in slow rhy¬ 
thmic movements, while the leader comes f<)rward and dances in a series of quick and intricate foot patterns 
and striking postures. The classical technique is still preserved and practised tc) a certain extent in this type of 
dances. The last type, the Rasa Lila, is tlie principal dance of Manipur. It depicts scenes from the life of 
Shri Krishna in a series of elaborate dances, supported l)y songs, and is now the most popular of all Mani¬ 
puri dances. The dances of Manipur, classical or otherwise, “have rhythmical subtlety, slow suspense, 
$peed, lyricism, drama. The parts of each dance are fum tionally interdependent; and the whole is illumined 
by a beauty that transcends the suggestive allurements of mc'n* sensual grace. Profoundly the)’ express 
the inwardness of life and love.” 

In addition to these four schools of dances, there are folk dances of the countryside. Every part 
)f India has its f()lk art, solo group and dance dramas, each expressing the unicjuetiess of the life and thought 
around. Essentially, all Indian danc(?s have a fundamental kinship. Their aesthetics, their theories and 
• (>ractices are derived from the same source. T’hey point to an ancient art, highly developed and highly 
stylised. 


In the Kathakali and the Manipuri dances the dance and the drama are closely knit togetlu'r. 
Ill fact the Kathakali can rightfully claim to be the noblest siindving example of the traditional theatre. 
We find drama and dancing closely associated in the Bhagavata Mela Nataka in Tamil Nad, especially 
at Tanjore, in the Yakshagana of the Carnatac in the Kuchipudi natya, based on technique derived from 
Bharata Natyam in Andhra. 

The ancient dramatic tradition generally w^eakened in the north, especially after the Muslim invasion. 
But the popular drama flourished as in the jatra of Btmgal, in the Ram Lila of Uttar Pradesh and in the epi¬ 
sodes from the life of Krishna staged by the Rasadharies of Mathura in the country round Brindaban, in 
the Lalita of Maharashtra and also in performances of the folk drama in Gujarat. But the influence of the 
West created a bias in favour of elaborate stage technique and the indigenous folk theatre 
came temporarily into disrepute. TTiere has lately been a revival of interest in the folk dramas and the part 
that our National Government has played in infusing a new life into the folk theatre is of great significance. 
The National Academy of Dance, Drama and Music has as one of its aims to foster the growth of a modern 
Indian theatre with a national identity of its own by giving financial and other assistance to its practitioners 
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and by conducting research and publishing books to help the national theatre to develop along traditional 
lines. The aim of a national theatre would not be to suppress the strong individualism, characteristic bias 
and the particular idiom of the various linguistic areas of India in favour of uniformity but rather to foster 
these very characteristics so that the inherent richness of these traditions is preserved. 

Indian music has been cultivated as a living art for nearly 3000 years. The ancient music of India 
has been handed down from the master to the disciple through the generations and an intimate and s(‘cret 
association between them was considered intrinsic to the inculcation of Indian art. In the olden days, 
Indian music w^as sung in the royal chamber where the patron was content to hear the artist sing in response 
to an inner creative urge. Or the song was heard in the sanctum of a temple while the musician offered his 
devotion to God. The public concert w^as unknown and this chamber music did not have to subserve 
popular taste. A guild of hereditary musicians thus grew up under the protection of an aristocratic society 
for its exclusive entertainment. 

There are today two principal schools of Indian music : the Hindustani school ol* the North and the 
Carnatic school of the South. The differences between northern and southern music are purely one of 
style. The music of the north has been subjected to Persian and Arabic influences, but Carnatic music 
has preserved the purity of its traditions. Some of the fine musical instruments were brought by the 
Persians to India ; and Persian influence has in the main enriched North Indian music. 

The differences between Indian and Western music may be said to be fundamental. They relate 
to content as well as to technique. “The devotion and subjectivity of Indian music are both the products 
of a different cultural atmospliere, and its ethos has ])een preserved for posterity in its music.” Indian mtjsic 
is a melodic art while Western music is harmonic. It has been aptly said that Western music is like a 
vast building where every brick, arch and pillar falls into its appointed place to produce a unity c.onceiveli 
by the architect; or, that it is like a big picture whose various elements blend to produce a well-composed 
w'hole. Western music thus impresses its listner as much by its range as by its harmony. ‘‘^The value of a 
note in Western music is judged by its adaptability to the central harmony. In fact, it serves no purpose 
by itself. Its meaning is fixed only in relation to the other notes of the chord heard in accompaniment. 
Iwen when a Westerner hears an unaccompanied melody, a European folk-song, for example, the music 
be(’omes complete to him only when his imagination has provided the implied harmony. This is because 
European music is a compromise between melodic freedom and harmonic necessity. It is harmony that 
has made the triumphs of orchestration in the West possible.^^ 

It has to be realized that in order to appreciate the purely melodic Indian music, the ear must be 
trained to receive pure intonation. The concept of harmony either implied or explicit is precluded by its 
very nature. The introduction of harmony would even violate the melodic unity of a song. 'Fhe greatest 
Indian music is mainly vocal music and melody is a peculiar quality of the voice. The highest art is wholly 
extempore and the Indian musician is a creative artist. While rendering a particular raj^a^ he has con¬ 
siderable scope for improvisation. Unlike the musical artist in the West, whose merit lies in the exact re¬ 
production and interpretation of the works of great composers, the Indian musician improvises within the 
framework of a given theme. There are certain characteristics of Indian music that follow logically from 
its melodic nature ; the primacy of the melody, a particular relation of the accompaniments to the song, 
the importance attaching to improvisation and the absence of any serious concerted music. Another 
feature of Indian music is its elaborate grace. To the Western observer, who is used to hearing a number 
of notes simultaneously, grace appears to be a superfluous elaboration, especially when it docs not form 
part of the main structure and is merely added to the note. 
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The Indian melody is governed i)y the raga ; “mode’" is the nearest equivalent to it in Western musi¬ 
cal parlance ; but the raga is a more definitive concept. It has l)een defined as the “melody-mould or the 
ground plan"' of a song which the master first of all commitnicates to the pupil and “to sing is to improvise 
upon the theme thus defined"’. It is a selection of five, six or seven notes distributed along the scale. The 
notes and their sequence are thus both important and there is no modulation of any kind. Modulation 
and free change of key are indeed the conditions of harmony as in Western music. In all there are 72 
septatonic ragas and each of them is the basis of scvt'ral pentatonic and hexatonic ragas. Some of the 
have an interesting origin. Sf)ni(! like the Pahari are derived from folk-songs, while others like the Jog are 
based on the songs of wandering ascetics, 'riiere arc some ragas which excite devotional moods and others 
are amorous in their inspiration. 'Flic thenu* of Indian music is another point of difference from Western 
music. A piece of Western music can tell a story or depict an external situation. It is thus the objectified 
story of an observer lieholding a w'orld without. As opposed to this, Indian music is real and relevant only 
in subjective terms. It employs the nu‘thod of subjection and not description. It is tlierefcu'e no accident 
that the preponderant theme of Indian music should be human and divine love. Actually, the two arc not 
considered mutually incompatible, for they both referred to the intense participation characteristic of valid 
human relationship. Underlying all classical Indian art, there is a suggestion that the erotic and spiritual 
instincts in man are essentially allied and derive fiom a common basis. 

Though Indian music has its finest expression in vocal music it is not that Indian instrumental 
music' is not also highly developed. 'Fhe variety and number of the musical instruments in use in India 
rival those of Europe. Of these, the N^ina is probably the most outstanding. ’Fhere are two varieties of this 
instrument in popular use today, onc! in the north and the other in the south. It consists of a fretboard 
mounted on two large gourds and seven strings. Four of them actually pass over the frets, the other three 
serve as a drone to provide a pcndal-point background. The instrument is played by a deflection of the 
strings which are plucked by the right hand and the notes made with the left. It is said to be capable of an 
infinite number of nuannees of microtonal grace. 

The Sitar is a popular stringed instrument in North India. Its inventiem is credited to a Persian 
poet at the court of Alauddin Khilji, in the fourteenth century. It has seven strings and is played by metal 
nails fixed to the player’s fingers. 

The Sarode is in common use in Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and the Punjab. It has a deep-seated tone 
and is played with a plectrum. 

The Mridanga is perhaps the most developed and the most ancient of all the percussion instruments 
in the. country. It served as a drum for charnlier music in olden times. It is now used as an accompaniment 
for both vocal and instrumental music. The Mridangam of the south and Pakhawaj of the north are 
designed on the same principles and differ only in minor details. 

There had been for some time amongst the western educated Indians a lack of interest in the classi¬ 
cal music of India as also in the rich folk music of the various states of India. The National Government 
has done a great deal to educate public taste by encouraging the holding of music conferences by non¬ 
official organizations, by financial and other assistance ; and by All India Radio putting on the air 
examples of Indian classical and folk music. There is already a great interest all over India as can be seen, 
say at Calcutta, where literally hundreds who are unable to secure seats at the Music Conferences held in 
the city, squat outside the theatres where these conferences are held throughout the night and listen to 
the music relayed by the organizers through loud-speatkers. 
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In the past, musicians and dancers were attached to die local Princes find rich landowners on whose 
patronage they were sustained—the alien rulers of the country did not appreciate Indian music or even 
classical Indian dancing and extended no patronage to tlie practitioners of these arts. The National 
Government has not only lavishly extended its patronage to the artists, painters and sculptors, musicians 
and dancers but is doing a good deal to footer art consciousness among the masses. 

The Academy of Dance, Drama and Music sponsored the National Drama Festival organized hy the 
Delhi Natya Sangh, the first of its kind in India and inaugurated by the President of India on the 22nd 
November 1954. During the festival which lasted well over a month, 21 plays in 14 Indian languages 
including Sanskrit and a Greek play in English were staged. These plays were selected out of 102 plays 
which had, in the first instance, been staged during the regional drama festivals at 18 different centres. The 
"J’heatre Centre India utilized the festival for organizing symposia on subjects like “the place of music and 
dance in drama”, "‘the problem of the verse drama”. 'J’he plays were divided into three categories, 
traditional, folk and modern. 


CULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

The National Government instituted scholarships of a monthly value of Rs. 250/- each for young 
workers who had shown outstanding promise in cultural activity such as fine arts, music, dance, drama and 
films. These scholarships are open to our pt'ople between 18 and 35 yefirs of age and the scholars are 
selected by a Selection Committee set up by the Ministry of Education. Over 2000 applications wen! 
received out of which 49 selected scholars were chosen. There is now a tendency among the students of 
more than average merit to take up studies on natural sciences and t(!chnological subjects to the neglect of 
the Humanities. This is understandable in view of the large-scale development plans for industrialization. 
But the National Government realizes that it is essential that this imbalance should be corrected and has 
instituted a number of research scholarships in the Humanities to encourage the study of these subjects. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO ARTISTS, WRITERS AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Artists and writers, who occupy eminent positions in their particular fields but are in straitened 
circumstances, arc being assisted by the National Government by regular monthly grants and also by the 
payment of lumpsum grants. 

There are several organizations engaged in cultural activities and in advancing the cause of 
literature but which badly need financial assistance both to continue the work they are doing and also 
for the expansion of their activities. These have been liberally assisted by the National Government. Both 
recurrent grants and building grants where necessary have been made to several institutions including 
the Mahabodhi Society of Calcutta which has been doing valuable work in translating Buddhist texts from 
Pali Sanskrit into Hindi ; the Anjuman Taraqqi-e-Urdu which looks after the interests of the Urdu language ; 
the Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Culture which is rendering unique international service in the cultural 
sphere, (building grants and also recurrent grants and lump grants for the publication of the “Cultural 
Heritage of India” and "‘Great Women of India” was paid to this Institute); the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan of 
Bombay, doing valuable work in literature, history, philosophy and for Indian cultural activities ; the 
Hindustani Cultural Society of Allahabad with its programme of cultural publications, especially those 
promoting Hindu-Muslim unity ; the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan of Allahabad devoted to the propagation and 
development of the Hindi language (it has been given Rs. 5 lakhs for the construction of the Sammelan 
building in Allahabad) ; and the Hindustani Prachar Sabha of Wardha which has been working for the 
propagation of Hindustani as the common medium of intercourse throughout the country. 
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AWARDS TO MUSICIANS, DANCERS AND ACTORS 

From 1952 onwards, a system of annual awards to eminent artists was instituted to give state re¬ 
cognition to their services to the cultural life of the country. These awards were made mostly to senior 
men and w^omen in recognition of the established reputation and past achievements of these artists. The 
awards consisted of a woollen shawl, a gold bracelet, a “Sanad'^ and a cash prize of Rs. 1000 to musicians 
and actors and a brocade shawl, a gold necklace, a “Sanad’^ and a cash prize of Rs. 1000 to dancers. In 
the first three years the awards were made only to eminent musicians of the Hindustani and Carnatic 
schools but from 1955 awards arc also being made for dancing and acting in addition to music. 

THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AND GALLERY OF ART 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal initiated a movement for establishing a National Museum in India. 
Government accepted the suggestion and a scheme for a Central Museum of Art, Archaeology and Anth¬ 
ropology was drawn up by the Director General of Archaeology in India in 1945 and, in the pre-Independence 
days, a committee with Sir Maurice Gwyer as its chairman was appointed to examine the project. The 
detailed report of the committee which was published in 1946 was accepted by the Ministry of Education 
in 1947 and a site for the proposed National Museum was selected near the Junction of the Jan Path 
(Queensway) and Raj Path (Kingsway) in New Delhi. The nucleus of the National Museum was formed 
out of the exhibits of the Exhibition of Indian Art and Archaeology held in London in 1947-48. The entire 
^ collection displayed at the Exhibition was brought to Delhi and an Indian Art Exhibition was organized 
at the Rashtrapati Bhavan. A favourable response was received from the owners of the art objects to the 
appeal of the Government for an extended loan of the articles and they are now being exhibited in the 
National Museum which was established and formally opened by the President on the Independence 
Day, 1949. 'I’he present collection is drawn mainly from the museums under the control of the 
Department of Archaeology and it is being enriched by the new' acquisitions of the Art Purchase Committee. 
4’hc collection, as a whole, presents a comprehensive picture of the art and culture of India through the 
ages, and ranging I'rom prehistoric times to the end of the 18th century. 

In the Museum several temporary exhibitions of objects, mostly loaned from outside, were held ; 
the first of these exhibitions being rare palmleaf manuscripts, books on Indian Philosophy, poetry, rhetoric 
and drama. Later, exhibitions of Indonesian and Chinese art were also held. The construction of its own 
building for the National Museum has already been taken in hand. 

Government of India ever since India became independent was contemplating to have a National 
Gallery of Art in India’s Capital. This took final shape when the National Gallery of Modern Arts was 
inaugurated at Jaipur House on 29th March, 1954. It wisely decided to restrict the exhibits in this 
National Gallery to works of art belonging to the period after 1850 onwards. The year 1850 
may be considered a convenient point of time, for by then the old schools of art had lost their vitality and 
newer styles of painting inspired by contacts with the west began to come into being. The work of collect¬ 
ing modern paintings first started when 30 paintaings of Amrita Sher Gill was purchased in 1948-49. The 
Gallery now has 96 paintings from this very gifted artist. 

Amrita Sher Gill, daughter of an Indian father and a Hungarian mother, died at the age of only 
29 in 1941; she left behind her a collection most of which was painted in the last few years of her life. Her 
art exhibits a surprisingly mature style and a manner of amazing originality showing a simplification of 
significant forms. It has been claimed for her by competent critics that her works arc ‘'comparable in 
quality to that of the greatest painters of this or any other age.’' The National Gallery has also 13 well- 
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chosen paintings of that other giant of modern paintings, Jamini Ray. His work based on true Bengali 
folk art in simple, flat colours with bold black contour lines, though thoroughly Indian in feeling, arc sur¬ 
prisingly modern. Otlier paintings are from Rabindranath Tagore, and many masterpieces of the Bengal 
school of revivalism from Abanindranath Tagore, Nandalal Bose, A.R. Chugtai (now in Pakistan) and 
also works of the what may be called the neo-Gujarati painters, though they are found all over India, who 
draw their inspiration from the highly stylized book illuminations of the 15th century Gujarat. There are 
also a number of paintings of the present day expressionists, such as Sailoz Mukheijec* and Avinash Chandra. 
It has also been decided to transfer from the National Museum to the Gallery all works of art belonging to 
the period from 1950 onwards. 

'I’o mark the inauguration of the Gallery, an exhibition of contemporary Indian sculpture was 
organized by the Ministry of Education on the occasion and a parallel exhi))ition nf photographs showing 
the growth of Indian Sculpture from the time of Mohenjodaro and Harappa to tlu* end of the IBlh century 
was also arranged to enable the visitors to compare the Indian sculptural exhibits with the monuments of 
the past. It is hoped that the Gallery will soon havT permanently some of the outstatuling plastic works 
by Indian sculptors. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 

An exchange of cultural programmes to strengthen the cultural bonds between India and the . 
other countries by cultural exchange programmes was actively encouraged. In 1952, the first exhibition ^ 
of Indian Art was held in China and Japan, and this proved to be so popular tliat the collection was sent 
also to Australia for display. Another exhibition was sent on tour to important cities in the U.S.A. 
and Canada in 1953. This exhibition was sponsored by the Ministry of Education and organised jointly 
by the Academy of Fine Arts, Calcutta, and the All India Assotaation of Fine Arts, Bombay. In tiie same 
year, the All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, New' Dellii, sent an exhibition to the Soviet Union in res¬ 
ponse to an invitation from the Soviet Academy of Arts. This exhibition visited Moscow', Kiev and Lenin- ^ 
grad in the U.S.S.R,, Warsaw and Cracow' in Poland and also some cities in Germany. The National 
(Jovernment also sponsored an exhibition organized by Shri Subho Tagore of Indian Arts through the Ages, 
intended to give a representative picture of Indian Art consisting of masterpieces of sculpture from Nalancla, 
a selec'tion of paintings of Mughal and Rajput schools, paintings of contemporary artists, folk paintings 
and toys, illustrated ancient manuscripts, bronze works of South India, metalworks and w'oocl carvings and 
old jewellery and other objects of art. This exhibition is visiting the Middle East, Europe and South 
America. Government of India are also participating in an exhibition organised under the auspices of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London, for which about 400 paintings have been collected to n^present India. 

In 1954-55, delegations of Indian artists and University students and teachers visited the U.S.S.R. 
Another delegation participated in the World Fellow’ship of Buddhists ; lecturers w'erc also sent to Trinidad 
and to British East Indies to teach Hindi to the Indian communities there, while Dr. Suniti Kumar Chattcr- 
jee, well-known for his work in linguistics and oriental studies, now' Cliairman of the West Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council, was sent on a cultural tour to West Africa. 

Among the cultural delegations that came to visit India in 1954-55 were delegations from Afghanis¬ 
tan, the U.S.S.R. and the Peopled Republic of China, all of whom toured extensively in India and 
strengthened cultural ties between India and their respective countries. I'he cultural delegation from 
Afghanistan had Dr. Ali Ahmad Khan Popal, Deputy Minister of Education, as Leader, and consisted of 
. ome prominent figures in the fields of literature, education, science and journalism in that country. They 
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stayed in India for over two months and visited a number of historic and cultural centres such as Agra, 
Allahabad, Banaras, Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore and Bombay. 

A thirtyone-member Soviet Cultural Delegation was led l)y Mr. Bespalov, Deputy Minister of 
Culture in Russia. It stayed for a week in New Delhi, where it witnessed the Republic Day celebrations, 
and gave performances of classical and folk dances and piano and violin recitals. This delegation later 
visited Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, Hyderabad and Bombay during their six-week stay in India. 

The Chinese Cultural Delegation with Mr. Cheng Chen-to, Vice Minister for Cultural Affairs in 
China, as leader and with 67 noted authors, poets, actors, musicians and dancers as members, arrived in New 
Delhi on 6th of Deceml)cr, 1954, at the invitation of the National Government. It stayed for about six 
weeks in India and visited several places including Agra, Ajanta, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, which were 
very largely attended and greatly appreciated. It was not merely that cultural delegations had been invited 
to visit India but India also sent delegations abroad to give the world outside some idea of the cultural life 
of India today. In 1954, one such delegation led by Shrimati Chandrasekhar, Deputy Minister of Health, 
visited the USSR, Poland and Czeclioslcwakia. This was received with great enthusiasm and created in 
these countries a genuine interest in the music and dance of India. 

A cultural delegation consisting of 50 prominent Indian musicians and dancers also visited China 
in 1955 under the leadership of the Deputy Foreign Minister. The delegation toured all over 
China and during thfir stay of two months received the most enthusiastic welcome from the people and 
^mdoubtedly helped in the forging of closer tics with the resurgent people of that ancient land. 

In 1951, a goodwill tour of the Middle East and Europe was undertaken l)y our Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, who visited 'Furkey, Iraq, Egypt, Pakistan, U.K., France and Switzerland. A Cultural Agreement 
with Turkey was signed during this tour. This agreement provides for the exchange of university teachers, 
students, members of scientific and cultural institutions, and sport units. It is proposed to award scholar¬ 
ships to Turkish students and arrange for the exchange of publications between the two countries. The 
Indo-Turkish agreement will remain in force for 10 years and can be renewed after the expiry of this 
period. 

In December, 1949, Professor Humayun Kabir and Mr. N.K. Sidhanta were deputed to advise 
Indian settlers in Nairobi regarding the setting up of educational institutions. In 1952, Pandit Onkarnath 
Thakur, the eminent singer, was nominated by the Government of India to participate in the Jashan Day 
celebrations in Afghanistan. His vocal recitals of Indian music were greatly appreciated in Afghanistan. 
A number of Delegations to learned and cultural conferences have been sponsored by the National 
Government. 

Delegations and observers were sent by the Ministry of Education to the third, fourth and fifth 
Congresses of the International Theatre Institute held at Paris, Oslo and The Hague respectively. India 
was represented at the International Political Science Congress at Zurich and the International Con¬ 
ference of Arts at Venice, and at the International Conference on the “Role and place of music in the edu¬ 
cation of young peoples and adults” which was held in Brussels. Delegates were also sent to the Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists held at Istanbul and at Caml)ridge in 1951 and 1954 respectively. 
Financial assistance was also given to those who attended the International Conference of Linguists and 
the second Conference of World^s Fellowship of Buddhists in Germany. 

Cultural societies in foreign countries, which would help in interpreting culture of India to their 
countrymen and in forging friendly ties, have been given substantial grants. Some of the organiz^^ons 
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arc the Indo-Egyptian Cultural Association, the Indo-Turkish Cultural Association, the India League of 
Australia, the Imperial Institute of London, the Ceylon Estate Workers’ Educational Trust, the School of 
Oriental Studies, London, the Royal Asiatic Society, London, the Italo-lndian Association in Rome and 
the Indian Hospices, Jeruseiarn. The Indo-Iranian Cultural Association has been converted into the 
Indian Council f(jr Cultural Relations. 'I’liis Council is an autonomous and unofficial organisation whose 
function is to foster, revive and strengthen the cultural relations between India and other countries, but it 
is financially supported by the National Government. 


In order to spread knowledge about India among people of foreign lands, the Government of India 
have been presenting books on Indian history, art, philosophy and other literature b\' eminent authors to 
Universities in other countries. I'he libraries of Indian Missions abroad liave been enlarged and mobile 
library vans have been provided in Mauritius and Trinidad. 


I’he Government of India and the U.S.A. entered into an agreement for the exchange of official 
publications. Under this agreement, both die countries furnish regularly to eacli oilier, a copy of every 
official publication except those that may be considered secret. Another agreement was signed between the 
Government of India and the Oioperaiive for American Remittances to Everywhere (GAREj in 1950. 
Under this agreement gifts, books, food and urgently needed coinmoditi(*s from U.S.A. are supplied to 
approved professional and cduc.alional institutions in India. The Government of India have also been 
assisting several Asian and African countries by the recruitment of Indian teachers retjuired for the Uni¬ 
versities and edueational institutions in tliose countries. Requests for this assistance were received froin' 
Afghanistan, Iraq, Iran, Malaya, Uganda, Tasmania, IVinidad, British Cbiiana, Italy and Germany. The 
subjects for which Indian teachers were asked for, ranged from Sanskrit, Hindi and English to Science, Music, 
History and Art. 


The Government of India and the U.S.A. signed the Fulbriglit Agreement in 1950. It was pro¬ 
posed under the Agreement to set up a 'frust Fund out of the sale proceeds of surplus .American stores left 
in India after the Second World War. .A Body called the “United Slates Educational Foundation” was 
established to administer this Fund for purposes specified in the Fulbrighl Act. 'fhis Board has 10 
Directors, five U.S.A. citizens and five Indians. This Foundation works in close cooperation with the 
Ministry ol* Education, Government of India, and provides Fellowships lor Indian students in U.S.A. and 
for American students in India. Grants lor purchase of books, apparatus and other equipments 
are also given to educational institutions in India. 'Fhis programme has proved to be of great mutual 
advantage to both the eounlries and the signing of this Agrremenl is a veritable landmark in our cultural 
relations with foreign countries. 


f 


OTHER CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


The mighty range of the Himalayas cover over 1500 miles of India’s northern boundary and play 
an important role in India’s economy. In India, however, interest in mountaineering was limited to only 
a very small number of people. But the (xjiiquest of the Everest ])y Shri Tenzing Norgay immediately 
evoked great interest in mountaineering among young people all over the country. Dr. B.C. Roy, the 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, proposed that an Institute in Mountaineering should be established in the. 
home town of the conqueror of the Everest to foster among the young people a sense of' comradeship, dis¬ 
cipline and qualities of leadership while commemorating the achievement of that great mountaineer. I’hc 
Prime Minister, himself a great lover of the mountains, laid the foundation stone of the first Indian Institute 
of Mountaineering on 4th November, 1954, on Birch Hill in Darjeeling and the Institute is being maintained 
as u great national institution. 


'i 
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YOUTH FESTIVAL 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the U.N. Seminar on Youth Welfare, the Inter-University 
Youth Festival, the first of its kind in India, was inaugurated in New’ Delhi by the Minister for Education 
on November 1, 1954. Over 700 men and women students from twentysix Universities participated in the 
festival, the purpose of which was to inculcate in the student communit)', discipline, unity and joie dc vivre. 
The festival which lasted about a week enabled the young people from different parts of the countr>^ to meet 
one another and familiarise themselves with the culture of clift'erent parts of India. 'I’here W(’re series of per¬ 
formances, including competitions in drama, classical music, dance, elocution and sports. An exhibition 
of arts and crafts was organised by the students participating in the festival. Besides paintings, a variety 
of handicrafts, such as painted pottery, embroidery, leather-work and sculpture were on view in the 
exhibition. 

'I'he second \’outh Festival was held last year in the lalkatora (hardens, and was more largely 
attended and had a more exteiuled programme. 

'J"he Ministry oi Edin atioii also selected delegates on the result of an essay-writing competition and 
personal interviews for participation in the New ^'ork Herald Tribune Fornm and the New \'ork Mirror Forum. 

REPUBLIC DAY CELEBRATIONS 

The Republic Day celebrations in 1955 were an occasion 11)1 many cultural events. After the 
march-past by the various units of the Armed Forces, there was a cultural pageant which Ibllowcd. In 
the pageant there were cultural tableaux from nearly ever\ Stale. The Madras tableau represented 
the peace mission of Avvai, the celebrated 'ramil poetess who visited tlie (ourts of ancient 'Famil 
^vad kings, exhorting them to unite, instead of wasting their energies in internal strife. 'I'lie West Bengal 
tableau shcjwed a famous historical scene in which Chand Saudagar, a great merchant princ e of 7th century 
J A.D., was seen heading his famous ship, Madhukara, and its fleet of smaller boats with the products of 
Bengal, Ibi trading expedition, to the c'oastal critics of India and Ceylon. I’hc tableau from Kashmir 
depicted the handicrafts and the scenic beauty of the Slate. In the carrier, shaped like a Shikara, set 
against a colourful background of mountains and forests, sat Kashmiris, Dogras and Eadakhis, dressed in 
their traditional costumes and singing to the accompaniineiU of folk instnirnenis. On cither side of the 
boat, were seen cral'tsmen from Kashmir, busy fashioning articles of great beauty. 

Industrial prcjgress was the theme of Bombay’s tableau which was compleinenlary to other tableaux 
^hich represented India’s cottage industries. 

Pondicherry, now part of India, was represented by a boat, symbolising fishing which is an import¬ 
ant occupation of the people of Pondicherry and a lighthouse, (iirls variously dressed in Indian and Euro¬ 
pean clothes and singing French songs in chorus, represented the happy symhesis of French and Indian 
cultures that has been achieved in this place. 

FOLK DANCE FESTIVAL 

As a prelude to the Folk Dance Festival at the National Stadium on January 27 and 28, a concert 
ol folk music was held by All India Radio under its National Programme on January 26, 1955. 'i’he 
programme oi* one and a half hours consisted of 13 items presented by troupes from Kashmir, Himachal 
Pradesh, Pepsu, Sikkim, Manipur, Madras, Madhya Pradesh and Saurashtra. Troupes I’rom N.E.F. 
Agency and Goa (representing Western India) also participated in the programme. 
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On 27th January, a huge concourse of people watched the first performance of' last year’s Folk 
Dance Festival at the National Stadium in New Delhi. The Ruf of Kashmir, the Nat Puja of Assam, the 
Lion Dance of Bombay, the Banjara Dance of Madhya Bharat, the Jadur of Orissa, the Thabal Ghongba 
of Manipur, the Athanga Nritya of Saurashtra, the Shap Doh and the Chabrung of Sikkim, the 'riiiruvathi- 
rakali of Travancore-Cochin, the Ahir Dance of Bundelkhand and the Siddi Dance of African bodyguards 
of Hyderabad were the most interesting items of the first day's performance. Fhe performance on the 
following day included some new features. The Assamese troupe performed a dance of the Boro tribe and 
tile aborigines of Vindhya Pradesh look the audience back to tlie strange life ol' the jungle. I’he troupes 
iVorn Bihar performed the Lugri and the Barela dances. 

INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S ARTS EXHIBITION 

The International Ghildren's Arts Exhibition which has been organised by the Shankar's Weekly 
for some years now', enabled the children of a large number of countries to exhibit th(*ir works. In 1954, 
some 24,000 entries w'ere received from children belonging to 56 countries. Out oi‘ these, about 2,500 were 
selected for exhibition and prizes were awarded to 200 of them. 100 additional prizes were awarded for 
children's writings. 

Shankar's Weekly also arranged an international exhibition <jf dolls this ye'ar which created very 
great interest. 

r" 

Indian school children have also been participating in the exhibitions of children's paintings in Italy,’ 
(jcrmany and the United Kingdom. A selection of paintings by Indian children was also sent to Japan. 

Clhildren from 42 countries participated in the International Children's Postage Stamp Designing 
Competition held in Delhi in connection wdth the Postage Stamp Centenary Celebrations in October, 1954,: 
and as many as 4,000 entries were received. 53 prizes w'ere awarded and it is interesting to noi(‘ that the, 
Director General of Swiss Posts and 'I'elegraphs presented a gold clock as one of the ])rizes. 

The National Goveriimeni has been giving increasing attention to the cultural needs of ( hildren. 
In the third Children’s Film Festival, t)rganized by the Cultural Film Society of Delhi, in December 1954 
as many as 31 children’s films from CV.echoslavakia, Hungary, Ciermany, the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A. w'cre exhibited. The Union Minister for Revenue and Civil Expenditure announced in 
his inaugural address that CiovTinincnt would give grants to those engaged in the production of children's,; 
films varying from the entire cost of the first feature film to 50 per cent for the cost of the third feature fib/; 
and two short films, as commercial undertakings would find it difficult to produce children’s films entirel ■ 
on their own. * 

'IVanslation of Indian ( lassies into European languages was an important project jointly under¬ 
taken ])y the Government of India and UNESCO in 1953. Funds for this purpose have been provided 
by the Government and the preliminaries completed. The Indian National Commission for UNESCO has 
already recommended a list of Indian classics for translation into English and French. The work on the 
two classics is already in hand. The Government of India also he4)ed the UNESCO to bring out an album 
of Ajanta paintings, the first publication in their “World An Series." 

UNESCO exhibitions on “Education and Peace", “Man against the Jungle", “Horizons cT Cinema”^ 
“Japanese Art Woodc'uts’" and the “Colour Reproductions of I’ainlings prior to 1860", are being 
taken to every part of the country. UNESCO exhibitions on “Travelling Refereme Libraries" and “Re¬ 
productions of Chinese Paintings and Stone Engravings” are also shortly expected in India. 
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With a view lo strengthening cultural contact between India and other countries, the Goveniment of 
India have recently instituted a scheme to award 30 scholarships every year to Indian nationals for speciali¬ 
sation in some of the major languages of Asia and Europe. This scheme will also train Indian teachers 
employed at Universities where foreign languages are taught. The languages for which scholarships are 
being awarded are Arabic, Chinese, French, German, Italian, Japanese, Persian, Russian, Spanish and 
Turkish. 

The Overseas Scholarship Scheme which was started in 1945 continued till 1947-48. The scheme 
has now been modified and enlarged to meet not only the future requirements of the Union and State 
Governments but also of the Universities, research and technological institutions and public utility concern. 

The Government of India offered fellowshijjs to German students for the study of Indian languages, 
religion and philosophy as a reciprocal measure to the facilities offered by the Federal Republic of West 
Germany for the free practical training of Indian engineers and apprentices in German heavy industries 
arid post-graduate facilities to Indian students. The (Jovernment of India have also granted fellowships to 
French scholars to reciprocate the generous gesture of the French Government in awarding scholarships to 
Indian students for study in France. 


The foregoing paragraphs attempt to describe in brief some of the cultural activities sponsored by the 
Central Government but no attempt has been made to refer to the valuable work that is being done by the 
V numerous cultural and learned societies all over India or to the work of the departments of the State Govern- 
Only a passing reference can be made here to the splendid documentaries and shorts produced under 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, which have focussed public attention wherever 
been exhibited on the cultural life of the counir)'. 'Phe broadcasting organi/ation has also been 
valuable work in popularising through the radio classical Indian music, both vocal and instru- 
■ attempting to familiarise the people in India with their cultural heritage in th(! regional languages 
and in Hindi. In the days of the alien rule of the country, little encouragement was given to 
^M^l^tists, musicians at d dancers; or for fostering the national literature in the Indian languages. After 
ffl^iisintegration of the Moghul Sultanate at Delhi, such patronage as was given to the artists was In the 
princes and big landowners. But the whole attempt of the National Ciovernment has been to make the 
^'ork of the artists, musicians and dancers familiar to the common people, and to bring an appreciation of 
Indian culture to every citizen of India without its being the special prerogative of a limited few belonging 
to the upper strata of society. 

It is hoped that this brief survey gives some idea of the valuable work for cultural development 
) . India since Independence which is being so vigorously pursued by the National (mvernment. 
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